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CHAPTER ONE 

COBWEBS AND BUST 

Death came to Adalbert, Baron Weygand, during the night of 
November 12, 1889. It was in Carinthia, at “ Maria-Licht,” the 
Baron’s casde and estate. During his lifetime he had been noted for 
his gentle disposition and for his resemblance to one of the aged 
Austrian archdukes whom he had endeavoured to copy even in his 
voice and bearing. Six months had gone by since Ottilie, his very 
forceful consort, had departed from this world after years spent in a 
bath-chair; he now had followed her in her death as he had always 
followed her, in all true faith and obedience. 

The legal heir to the castle with its surrounding woods and fields 
was Adalbert’s nephew, Georg von Weygand, a cavalry officer on 
the active list. Although in his forty-eighth year, his outspoken ways, 
which had become a legend in his regiment, and a stolid indifference 
to the charms of rapid promotion had precluded him from rising above 
the rank of Major. In fact his last promotion had only proved once 
more what he had always known : the service became progressively 
less attractive with every rise in status. It was now farewell to his daily 
rides with his men, to galloping and trotting in formation in the fresh 
morning air; instead, he was boimd down to much office work for 
which he felt no vocation whatsoever. He whose soldier’s heart had 
been surreptitiously gladdened so often by his men’s broad jests in all 
the dialects of Austria had now to listen to ponderous cafe talk, much 
back-biting, and elegant cynicism which seemed to him unworthy of 
an officer and out of place. Consequently, when Uncle Adalbert died, 
he was not long in making up his mind to hang up his sword and 
become a landed nobleman and farmer in the autumn of his life. 

As a matter of fact, the pastoral life had never ceased to exercise 
a secret fascination upon him. If he had been induced some five or 
six years ago to apply for a transfer to the Vienna garrison it was only 
to satisfy the heart’s desire of his young wife. Without being a pro- 
fessional beauty, Elisabeth’s charms had been sufficient to exact from 
the young world of fashionable Vienna that homage of which she had 
dreamed in the stillness of the provinces. Homage was all she had ever 
longed for. Apart from a fleeting kiss now and then in a ball-room — 
and the thought of it filled her with subsequent regret — she remained 
faithful to her ageing husband who watched over her as a solicitous 
father and continued to escort her everywhere, although these per- 
petual outings and amusements were to him an ever-recurring ordeal. 
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8 A CASTLE IN CARINTHIA 

Three years went by and then his Elisabeth caught pleurisy in the cold 
of a Viennese night; on a never-to-be-forgotten January afternoon 
she died. 

The regiment was relieved when Major von Weygand prematurely 
resigned his commission. The superior officers saw themselves delivered 
of a headstrong, cross-grained fellow who had proved adamant when 
it should have been a question of give and take, and whose secret 
purpose it seemed to be to provide them daily with a pattern of dutiful- 
ness, although he might have known that this had never been the 
road to popularity in the Imperial and Royal army. As for the younger 
officers, they were sorry no doubt to be losing an unfailing target for 
their fun and ridicule — when they were among themselves, of course 1 
On the other hand, it was difficult not to welcome the departure of 
any superior officer: yet another rung on the ladder had been 
negotiated — ^thank the Lord for that. 

A few who had worked in closer contact with him, for instance his 
adjutant in the office, declared outright that the regiment was losing 
its best and most reliable officer. And Karl, his batman, who every 
morning used to bring up his instructions at the same time as his 
gleamingly furbished riding boots — ^to say nothing of the many 
attentions with which he surrounded his master during manoeuvres 
in Galicia— made no effort to restrain his tears when upon his departure 
the major shook him by the hand for the first time in his life, wishing 
him the best of luck and a happy future. 

And so Georg von Weygand turned his back upon the great city. 
The last few days were spent in getting together some suitable clothes 
for a rural existence and a number of books which seemed to him 
essential for his future activities. On the eve of his departure, he paid 
a final visit to the Doblinger cemetery where his wife lay buried. At 
die gate he bought from a half-frozen flower seller a bunch of guelder 
roses, the only flowers obtainable at this time of the year. They looked 
paltry and insignificant against the black of the widower’s glove; 
more paltry still as they lay on the snow-covered slab under which was 
resting all that in Vienna was left of his heart. As he was moving 
away, slowly, wearily, and with bowed head — ^for nobody was there to 
see him; the cemetery was quite deserted— he bethought himself that 
he might have brought her flowers more often when she was alive. 
Maybe he would have done it, too, if she had not received so many 
from others, sometimes even from people scarcely known to them. 
But now no more flowers were sent; so his turn had come. The 
thought filled him with grim satisfaction although it all seemed now 
to be of little use. 

Next morning, while Vienna was still lying in the dank, grey fog 
that had settled overnight, he stepped into the cab which was to take 
him to the Western station. His servant Joseph, whom he had engaged 
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the week before, was to leave later in the day with the heavy luggage 
after having attended to the transport of the two saddle-horses. Old 
Wagner, the cab owner of the Lazarettgasse, who had wished to 
honour his departing client by attending to him personally upon this 
last occasion, scrambled down from the box, in ample cloak and 
woollen muffler, and, respectfully uncovering the grey curls of his 
coachman’s pate, proceeded to open the coach-door for him. 

In the Mariahilferstrasse carts loaded with meat and vegetables came 
rattling by like shadowy monsters on their way from the goods station 
to the Naschmarkt. A lamplighter was hurrying through the streets 
to extinguish the last lights; it seemed absurd to hasten so, for it was 
still dark. And dark it remained until the train, emerging from under 
the station roof heavy with soot and smoke into the open fields, went 
out to meet the break of day. 

« • « • • 

At the time of his uncle’s burial Georg had gathered the impression 
that since' Aunt Ottilie’s death, and probably ever since her stroke, 
things in the castle had been allowed to go to pieces. Apparendy some 
of the less-used rooms had not been so much as aired for years. Through 
a broken pane the rain had got in, damaging the carpets and 
upholstery. Somewhere or other a valuable oak arm-chair was sagging 
on its three remaining legs against a table; and when the Major 
took out a book from the library he found mildew on the parchment 
binding. It was worst of all in the attic apartments. In one of the 
smaller room he found some piled-up empty trunks which twenty, 
thirty years ago had journeyed far to Europe’s fashionable watering- 
places but were now only breeding-grounds for mushrooms. 

Actually the whole casde stood in need of repair; the roof and the 
chimneys, the windows and doors, the stairs and the floors. Masons 
and plasterers would have their hands full for weeks if all the cracked 
and damp ceilings were to be plastered afresh and all the broken stone- 
work in the walls replaced. But so long as his finances did not permit 
of a thorough restoration, the Major had to limit himself to a few 
essentials. There was for instance the stone gallery : looking down 
through its Romanesque archway, you saw in a picturesque frame 
the little courtyard below surrounded by the kitchens, the stable, and 
the coach-house. Some of the huge, heavy oak supports sounded 
hollow when he tapped them as he passed; in one of them the knob of 
his riding whip could be almost completely inserted. 

Georg’s first expedition was to the stables, where three coach-horses 
were accommodated — ^his own had not yet arrived from Vienna. The 
apertures for ventilation over the door seemed to be stopped up with 
birds’ nests and the boarded floor had sagged. Krone, the coachman, 
who had been warned, came running up in some agitation. He was 
not used to stable inspection; when his previous master wanted to 
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examine the horses— and that had not been for ages— he had them 
brought outside. With an ominous countenance the Major pointed to 
what he had discovered. For the birds’ nests Krone could think of 
no better excuse than that in his view enough fresh air got into the 
stable through the doors which had long ceased to close properly and 
were full of chinks. He was proceeding to show him these useful 
gaps, but the Major seemed prepared to take them for granted. In 
fact, he was paying less attention to them than to something in the 
coachman’s flushed face which in his view betokened drink. 

“ And has it never occurred to you that the animals might break 
their legs on this rotten stable flooring?” he enquired. 

Krone endeavoured to put a ring of conviction intb his manly 
reply; “Herr Baron, they know the spot where they might sink 
through.” 

“ In that case, they show themselves to have more sense than those 
in whose charge they are.” Krone stood crestfallen and silent. As 
he waited the issue of the inspection which was now being pursued 
in the direction of the horses themselves, he repeatedly mopped the 
sweat from his brow. Two of the animals appeared to have been hurt 
by their harness. With shaking knees he promised to attend to the 
harness and to treat the slighdy grazed portions of the hide with an 
ointment which he kept for the purpose. This assurance was not 
deemed worthy of the Major’s notice and he left the stall in withering 
silence. Krone had a mind to run after him, but upon reaching the 
door thought better of it. Instinctively he turned and found his way 
to his wife instead. 

A few minutes later Anna Krone, the cook, stood wringing her 
hands in front of her master, imploring him not to dismiss her husband 
who for so many years had been a dutiful and faithful servant on the 
estate. He had always taken such care of the horses. Just recently, 
perhaps, he had been a trifle less attentive. . . . 

The Major fixed her with his straight, grey eyes; “You mean, 
since he took to drink?” 

Speechless and open-mouthed she met his look. Then she burst into 
sobs. “ You’ve hit it, Herr Baron; and if you now get rid of him, 
you will only make him worse! Once before he took to drink, but 
then my lady the Baroness and I together were able to cure him of 
it. All he needs is to be carefully watched ...” 

“Who keeps the keys of the wine cellar?” he enquired. With a 
mute gesture she fumbled in her skirts and laid down the keys in 
front of him. “When my servant Joseph arrives, give them to him,” 
he said, without so much as touching them. The woman nodded 
She was hurt and tried not to let it appear. “ I understand; you no 
longer wish to entrust them to me.” 

I am only trying to make it easier for you,” said Georg. She was 
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trying to see the point of this too. Yes, Herr Baron, I see, if that’s 
what you mean . . — then suddenly losing control once more — 

‘‘ But the keys have never got into Krone’s hands; I swear itl” 

“lam quite sure they haven’t,” said the Major, soothing her, “ Just 
tell your husband to be at the stable to-morrow morning at eight; I 
shall then have a look round.” Anna Krone wanted to thank him; 
she could not. Suddenly she hurried back to the kitchen, her apron 
pressed against her eyes. Lost in thought, Georg stood clicking his 
riding whip upon the table. Then, proceeding upon his lound, he 
remembered that he had meant to ask her Christian name. 

The farm was the next matter requiring his attention. As he passed 
through the gateway it occurred to him that the small drawbridge — 
in the old days it must have served as a protection against malefactors 
roaming the woods — ^might well require some reinforcing. Failing 
this precaution, it was as likely as not that one fine day Aunt Ottilie’s 
heavily creaking old coach would land among the bramble bushes 
with which the moat was overgrown. In the family circle a certain 
legendary renown had become attached to Aunt Ottilie’s coach and 
Georg thought he might as well retain it for himself, although he was 
not likely to have much use for it. 

Immediately behind the rather narrow casdc grounds the con- 
siderably more extensive farm lands stretched out with their barns 
and sheds. With confident pride, farmer Eisengruber took him round 
to see the well-fed catde. Here, fortunately, everything was meticulously 
cared for. The man took advantage of this first meeting with the 
squire to express a number of long-harboured wishes, particularly with 
regard to the equipment which in his view was completely out of date. 
The adjoining property which was fitted up with more modern 
appliances had a great deal less to pay out in wages. Again and again 
the question had been raised with the Baron now deceased but it had 
always been necessary for him to talk things over with the Baroness 
first, and, of course, nothing was ever done. It was different in the 
old days when the Baroness herself came to inspect the farm. 

As a first step Georg promised soon to go and have a look round 
the neighbouring property; he would then see with his own eyes 
how matters stood. But there was something in the farmer’s look 
and bearing that distracted him from the subject at issue. The question 
was out of his mouth before he knew it : “ Haven’t we met before, a 
long time ago?” “Now that you mention it yourself, we have sat 
together now and then in a hay-cart,” was the reply. 

Youthful memories rose up in Georg’s mind. He was ten years old 
and a boy again, staying with Uncle Adalbert and Aunt Ottilie — ^Aunt 
Otti as he called her then. “ But why don’t you remind me at the same 
time of the wrestling bouts we used to have?” he enquired good- 
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humouredly. The unexpected ease with which he now remembered 
rather thrilled him. 

“ Because I have been afraid of you ever since/' replied the farmer 
with a grin. Georg was lost in thought. He was conjuring up the 
boy — as he then was — ^who was now walking by his side, a man of 
fifty years. In the interval the inexplicable had happened ; they were 
growing old and lonely . . . 

‘‘ But I can't quite see it yet. Are you the son of the farmer who in 
those days ran the show?" 

Eisengruber had no difficulty in following the trend of his thought. 
“ My father," he said proudly, “ was then a farm hand working here 
at the time. The farmer had four sons of his own; but the farm was 
not good enough for them! They set out for America to get rich 
quick. Whether one of the four ever did I cannot say. I only know 
that the youngest came home later on, a down-and-out — ^he now lends 
a hand on the farm. If my boy were ever to do anything like that. ..." 
“ Is there only one?" enquired Georg. 

The farmer slowly nodded. I had another," he added gravely, 
“ But he got run over . . . the cart was overloaded with beetroot. 
There are also two girls; one is fourteen, the other twelve. My boy 
Toni has just turned five. His brother Clemenz would be fourteen 
this coming Easter." 

Unexpectedly he broke off; there was something he wanted to ask : 
could he have a stone floor in the sheds and a better drainage? The 
idea had come to him because the masons were busy in the castle in 
any case. Georg promised to get an estimate from the builder and 
the farmer’s countenance lit up. 

Near the horses they came upon a fair-haired litde rascal, with bold 
dark eyes. The farmer seized him by the hair with fatherly tenderness 
and drew him to him. “ Here we’ve got him . . . this is my youngster; 
he’s waiting for me here to get his beating— I spend my time forbidding 
him to come near the horses. Out with you, you litde scamp, clear 
out of here at once ! " But the boy was already gone. 

The farmer’s wife, Magdalena Eisengruber, was waiting for them 
indoors with a glass of wine. She was still a young woman and given 
to laughter although the loss of her eldest son had unmistakably left its 
mark upon her face. Suddenly, in the middle of the conversation, she 
anxiously turned to her husband. Had he come across Toni by any 
chance? 

No doubt we shall see something of him by the time the food is 
on the table ! ’’ said the farmer breezily with a wink in the direction 
of the squire. 

Outside the farm hands were already approaching for the midday 
meal. There was little to do upon the land so early in the year. For 
the time being the men were working in the wood. At the back of 
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the farm a primitive saw-mill had been installed. They had already 
observed who had come to visit Eisengruber. One of them seized the 
opportunity to show his hatchet to the farmer with a request to be 
allowed to buy another. Georg understood what was here silently 
expected of him. He enquired into the price of a new hatchet and 
gave the man the money for it. The small gift was felt by the farmer 
to be in the nature of a promise. The man rejoined his comrades, 
the hero of the day. 

Georg wished to meet them all— what were their names.? How 
long had they been working here? Most of them appeared to have, 
been employed from father to son; their forebears, no doubt, had been 
serfs living in huts around the casde. 

A patriarchal feeling such as he used to have for his men welled up 
in Georg; this, then, was the larger family for which he was responsible. 
As they were about to setde down hungrily to their meal, he left the 
farm-house feeling richer in spirit than before. 

'‘He does not look as if he would stand any foolery,” said one 
of the maids. For reasons of prestige, the farmer was not in the habit 
of joining in the conversation at table. If he opened his mouth, it was 
to administer a reprimand or to utter a thanksgiving. On this occasion, 
however, he could not forbear to say : “ I had a fight with him once 
when I was a lad — and I have good reason not to forget it!” This 
early thrashing was immediately felt by all of them to be a privilege, 
so great already was the authority of the new squire. 

Kalmuk and Sultane had now arrived from Vienna and during the 
next few days Georg reconnoitred his entire domain on horseback. In 
mild winter weather, sheltered by the surrounding woods, he rode at 
foot pace through the fields in which the winter corn lay hidden. 
Together with Franzl, the sturdy young forester, he surveyed the 
growing timber on the estate and listened in silence while the situation 
was explained to him. But while timber prices were talked of, the 
Major could not prevent his eyes from wandering to where traces of 
game lay imprinted in the soft earth. It was not Franzl’s fault if his 
eye followed that of his master’s. Yes, there was much game, too 
much, in fact — the young trees were suffering from it. But then it 
was an age since the previous Herr Baron had hunted. There were 
many hares and partridges and the farmer was not best pleased about 
it. They fled from out of the neighbouring woods where there was too 
much shooting for their liking. There was bigger game too, but in 
the winter, Freiherr von Hagel, their neighbour, endeavoured to lure 
it back to his own domain. So long as snow lay on the ground, food was 
regularly left here for the beasts, but latterly the Herr Baron had no 
longer thought it necessary. What was Franzl to do? Leave things 
as they were or ... ? Hopefully he looked up at the new squire who 
nodded assent. Better times were coming. 
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Ambling homewards from these tours o£ inspection, Georg felt 
satisfied, 'i'hanks to Eiscngruber and Franzl, whose hearts were in 
work, all was well with the world outside. Meanwhile, intense 
activity prevailed in the castle itself where all the maids who could 
be spared on the farm were busy from moriung till mght. Fortunes 
were spent in bees-wax, soap, and metal polish; the nearest town had 
to be ransacked for the necessary pails, brooms, and scrubbing-brushes. 
Who knows but that the maids set about their work with more fuss 
than the situation warranted; they fovmd it invigorating to their 
f<.inininp souls and, besides, there was so much to inspect, so much to 
probe. Joseph, whose allotted task it was to keep a tight rein on them 
was finding liEe difficult. He was ignorant of tlieir dialect and, to cap 
it all, he had been unable to conceal a sly liking, compounded of 
fatherly feeling and something else besides, for eighteen-year-old 
Tmdi, the youngest of the batch. The others, alas, were not slow to 
discover his secret predilection, much to the detriment of discipline. 
In the end there was no holding them so long as the Major him self 
was out of the way : the stately rooms of the old castle resounded with 
their carefree sentimental songs. 

For all Joseph’s sombre prognostications, such quantities of bees- 
wax and copper polish were bound to teU in the end. There came a 
day when the Major was able to send the maids home. He retained 
only two of them after consulting with the farmer. As Joseph’s advice 
had not been sought, it must have been due to a higher dispensation 
or to Trudi’s active diplomacy that she was one of the two. Johanna 
or Harmcrl, a buxom, blushing minx who pleased Georg at first sight 
was the other. 

For several wedcs Maria-Licht basked in its own festive youthful 
^lendour. Flattered that they were the chosen among so man y 
Hannerl and Trudi bravely fought on against dust, moisture, and 
mould, but it proved to be an unequal struggle. Georg bims^^lf was 
now discovering that it was a labour of the Danaides to keep the place 
in proper trim, and that his ageing imcle had abandoned the attempt 
once Aunt Ottilie, as the high priestess of cleanliness and order, had 
ceased to be ubiquitous in her endeavours to keep the sacred fire alive 
among her vestal virgins. 

In the unoccupied rooms of the upper story, time had resumed its 
rights: from out of hidden cracks and funkholes the spiders were 
cautiously peering out; preparing once again to spin their web over the 
moimting dust. 

It was no good. Again and again, the maids, and more particularly 
Trudi, were irresistibly lured back into the kitchen as the odour of 
cooked food rose up from below and their thoughts turned to the 
comfort and warmth of the great charcoal kitchener. Usually Joseph 
was there. He was particularly adept at hearing when his master in 
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the library was ringing for him. He liked of an evening to tell them 
of his earlier posts; and as often as not it would be about a certain 
great lady whom he had served in more ways than one, until at last 
the husband got wind of it and Joseph had to pack up and go. Yes, 
it was a gay liEe in Vienna! There was no end to the amazing stories 
Joseph had to relate of the wonderful city and Trudi would heave a 
sigh at the end of such an evening, declaring that she too would like 
to have a peep at it all one day. But Joseph would have to take her 
round; alone she would be scared! Joseph promised he would, with 
something so eager and amorous in his eye that Hannerl could not 
forbear to give Frau Krone a nudge when he was not looking. But 
Frau Krone kept a straight face; she considered any frivolity here in 
the house as an offence against the Major. He would expect, she 
thought, a befitting tone of gravity to reign among his staff, even 
when he happened not to be present. Her husband had given up 
drinking entirely. By eight o’clock in the morning, when the Baron 
came to inspect, he had already got through his work in the stable 
and the two saddle-horses which had arrived from Vienna were to 
him as his own children . . . Yes, all this was making Anna Krone 
feel quiedy happy, but all the same Hannerl could not expect her 
now to give way to carefree laughter as in the old days. 

And now an utter stillness hung over the casde, in keeping with the 
austerity of the furniture and with the man who had come to live here. 
After his daily morning ride, the Major would sit in the library per- 
tinaciously struggling through some manual on veterinary science, 
unless it were, by way of diversion, a pamphlet dealing with potato 
diseases. Now and then there was some correspondence to be done — 
the local authorities were worrying him with questions about his 
property, the size of which they appeared to resent. There was also a 
lawsuit pending about an insignificant strip of land. To this he abruptly 
put an end by coming to an agreement with the lawyers out of court. 
Above his writing desk — a somewhat rickety antique, all drawers and 
secret pigeon-holes, in which over-cautious Uncle Adalbert had sorted 
out and preserved everything under the sun including rusty, unusable 
nibs and unglued stamps—Georg had hung the sword of his cavalry 
days as a perpetual exhortation to resolute action. Just below, he 
himself appeared in a framed photograph, in uniform, surrounded by 
his men, a squadron on horseback. He was personally responsible for 
this mural decoration just as with his own hand he had hung up the 
painted portrait of his wife which adorned what was called euphemis- 
tically the music-room, where no musical instrument was to be seen. 

At meal times Georg sat in lonely state at the long stained oak table 
which was only half-covered by the cloth. Joseph, inspired by a man- 
servant’s natural instinct, with no example to go upon, had already 
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hit upon the appropriate style befitting his new dignity; according to 
ritual he stood ceremoniously behind his master, waiting for the moment 
to serve the next course. 

At this same table companies of noblemen had once upon a time 
made merry and caroused. The whole dining-room with its high, 
bright windows had been shaped and designed to harbour such a 
company. But Georg was not yet conscious of his loneliness; after all, 
at the ofiicers’ club in Vienna he had been lonely too and on a less 
munificent scale. These large halls were not too large; at any rate 
there was room to move about in them, and everywhere, invisibly 
present, were his ancestors whose blood coursed through his veins. 
They looked down upon him from the heavily gilt baroque frames in 
the dining-room. His grandfather was there, after whom he had been 
called, and many others in whose lineaments he found himself again. 
Protcctingly they all looked down upon him while he took his meal, 
wondering perhaps how he would face his duties and manage the 
family property. 

Since he had no children and was indifferent to his heirs, it seemed 
to that, whatever his duties, their fulfilment concerned only himself 
and the dead who for centuries had borne his name. It was a pleasure 
for to discharge them in the quiet and stiUness of these surround- 
ings. A clock was ticking incessant reminders of the irrevocable march 
of time. Peacefully, he went over in his mind ail there was to be done 
to-morrow and the day after and during the coming weeks. 

It was difficult, well-nigh impossible, to heat these large rooms 
adequately. But he was out during the day and he spent his evenings 
sitting over the large fire in the smoking-room. While the wind was 
wailing in the chimney it was pleasant to think that those burning 
logs had been chopped in his own wood. Now, for the first time in 
his life, he was meditating upon himselE and his past existence. Coolly 
dissecting his sch-conceit, he decided that all would go just as well in 
the regiment without him; his orderly would now deliver messages 
to another major : that was all. 

In the same merciless fashion he endeavoured to reduce the unspoken 
tragedy of his married life to its proper proportions. When you came 
to think of it, what signified a human existence when measured in 
the vast scale of nature with which he was now in daily contact? Or 
even in comparison with a single wood full of old timber? But then 
he conjured up his wife before his eyes, and once again his cool vision 
was blurred and the old distress was upon him. A far longer course in 
londiness and self-analysis would be required before this could be 
surmounted. 

He buried himself in his library. Again the notion of subscribing 
to a newspaper flashed across his mind, only to be dismissed. So 
much that exercised the world seemed futile when viewed from here. 
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There was the farm, the state o£ the crops, the harvest; nothing else 
was important. 

Now and again Eisengruber was asked to come round of an evening 
to discuss whatever business was on hand. On these occasions Georg 
liked to turn the conversation to agricultural matters in general to 
which very naturally his reading already inclined him. He was 
disappointed to find that Eisengruber was as uninterested in the 
philosophical background of the farmer’s liEe as in modern theories 
and notions derived from books. His wish was only for improvements 
which he himself knew from experience to be desirable, and he was 
now content with seeing that in this respect the new squire was 
accommodating. To him, farming was no religion, nor was it his life’s 
mission. To him it was merely a business concern, covering so many 
acres, which he hoped one day to transmit to his son in as flourishing 
a condition as possible. Yes, that was precisely what was wrong ; his 
love of farming and of the land was intertwined with his love for the 
boy, his Toni; all his thoughts were centred in a future which was 
of no interest to the Major. And so their talks flagged and Georg 
realized that henceforth he would have to converse with the farmer 
outside, in the open fields, or in the sheds among concrete thing s tliat 
could be felt and seen. He discontinued these evening conversations 
and where formerly he had endeavoured to bridge the distance between 
them, he now deliberately increased it. It even worried hkn that 
youthful associations had forged a link between them; any allusion 
to them was at once discouraged. 

When Freiherr von Hagel invited him to go shooting hares and 
pheasants with him, he accepted, not wishing at this early stage to 
appear a bad neighbour. 

The rules of courtesy then prescribed that Freiherr von Hagel 
should be invited back on a shooting expedition. To Georg’s dismay 
and fury his neighbour behaved as if he had been at home, pitilessly 
executing whatever was in reach of his gun. 

The visit was rounded off with a game of chess which provided 
Georg with an opportunity for revenge. Although his opponent had a 
cryptic method of attack all his own, his king was speedily checkmated. 
It was a fortunate defeat ; Freiherr von Hagel endeavoured to drown 
his discomfiture in impressive quantities of alcohol and the Major 
was relieved of the disagreeable necessity of having to refuse his 
neighbour’s invitation next time. Freiherr von Hagel issued no more 
invitations. 

Aigner, the young priest from Seekirchen, whose passion for chess 
only equalled his own, had now become his only guest. More was said 
during his first official visit about the respective advantages and draw- 
backs of the Italian, Spanish, and French openings than about the 
Holy Mass which he had been wont to celebrate once a month at 
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Maria-Iicht. When finally the youthful ecclesiastic shyly admitted 
that the actual object of his visit had been to discuss a continuation of 
these monthly services, and was about to reinforce his plea with allusions 
to the piety of the workers on the farm, he was not even allowed to 
finish . Was it conceivable that Baron von Weygand would think of 
abandoning an ancient tradition? Obviously the services were to be 
continued, if only out of gratitude to the Church for having graciously 
consented to the erection of the family chapel. But on one condition, 
however : after Mass there was to be a game of chess I 
The young priest was a trifle shocked. No doubt it was a pleasing 
thought after divine service to be sitting at a chess-board confronting 
a good player. Very pleasing indeed! But it was difficult for a chaplain 
to agree that Holy Mass should be made conditional upon a game of 
chess . . . 
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CHAPTER TWO 

MIDSUMMER MADNESS 

Spring had arrived covering fields and meadows with a young and 
tender green. The old grey castle was now basking in a profusion of 
shimmering, sun-kissed pink and white blossom. In the large meadow 
behind the farm-house two colts had gambolled round their mother 
\ since Whitsuntide : calves were standing on their clumsy legs, staring 
vacantly into space. The hens were piloting their lately hatched brood 
about the farmyard. Pigeons were sweeping down from the cornice 
in a stream of blazing sunshine, bent upon filling their crops and 
providing for a hungry nest. 

On the land and in the farm there was now so much work to be 
done that Hannerl and Trudi had to come and help for half-days; 
only the strict minimum was now done in the castle — ^it would get a 
thorough turning out in the autumn. The Major rode through the 
fields and woods to supervise the work in person. Some of it had to 
be carried out entirely under his instructions according to new theories 
recently culled from his books. 

If the corn which had ripened to dark gold in the July sun had 
to be gathered in hastily before an oncoming storm, he would jump 
from his horse to lend a hand himself; together with the manservants 
and the maids in the field, he would liEt the heavy sheaves and hurl 
them iato the cart, where the farmer and one of the hands, dripping 
with sweat, were busy ramming them down under their feet, until the 
vehicle, laden to overflowing, could be driven off swaying and 
screeching to reach the threshing barn just before the first warm, heavy 
drops of rain came down. 

Just as Georg was about to mount his horse, Hannerl, who felt less 
constrained in her master’s presence than the others, came up to him 
with a jug of fresh must. “ Now the Herr Baron has worked with us, 
he must drink with us too!” 

Although his eyes were on Hannerl, as she raised her hot, smiling 
face towards him, Georg knew that the farm hands were grinning. 
He took the jug out of her hands, and the faintly mocking smiles died 
on the lips of his men : in their view, that he should have drunk with 
them was even more to his credit than that he should have given them 
a hand with the work. 

This was his first summer for many years. He was aware of it himself. 
He was now living again. How long it was since he had felt like this. 
He had already gone for an hour’s ride before sitting down to break- 
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fast; in the blazing heat of the afternoon, while his farm hands lay 
stretched out in the shadow, he gave himself no rest. He would even 
allow a thunderstorm from which man and beast sought shelter to 
cool his skin. He had never spared himself and had seldom known 
fatigue, but the deep joy he now felt at his work was something new 
to him. He was not particularly religious, but he thanked God for the 
late gift of this summer. It would have pleased him to have done all 
the work with his own hands; he could not refrain from seizing the 
scythe from the astonished hand of one of his Slovene reapers, and 
with a long sweeping stroke cut through the gleaming corn that gave 
off a sweet smelling odour as it fell rustling to his feet. It was with a 
jaundiced eye that he watched the young servant standing straddle- 
legged upon his cart as he rode out into the countryside to fetch the 
brimming milk-cans. Georg would have liked to do the ploughing 
and the sowing; there was within him a surplus activity and a passion 
for work, for which he could find no outlet. 

By remaining in harness from morning till night, he tried to wear 
himself out. But his body was game to the last; it seemed to take 
delight in every fresh effort. The girls who saw him ride past them 
in the fields would remark to each other how sturdy and erect he sat 
in the saddle. How old could he be? Hannerl, who knew, let them 
guess; they all gave him more than the forty-nine years which was 
his actual age, but they went on to say that he certainly still had the 
strength and endurance of a young fellow. 

Thereupon a question was asked by Trudi, and they all had to laugh 
so heartily that the farm hands who were working a little distance 
away looked round inquisitively wishing to know what all the fun 
was about. “ It*s about the Baron,” said the girls teasingly. And the 
men, jealous and suspicious, warned them. “You girls be careful I 
To-day or to-morrow he will be after the skirts of one of you! ” This 
sally only increased the laughter of the girls, as they looked roguishly 
in the direction of Hannerl, who blushed. “ What are you all looking 
at me for? I don’t mind telling you he’s too old for me, Baron or 
no Baron.” One of the men caught hdd of her; it was Ferdinand, 
the son of the former farmer. “ And what about me,” he asked and 
tried to kiss her neck. But she shook him off, buttoned up her half- 
opened bodice and tossed her hair away from her angry eyes. The 
other girls felt as she did, and assumed a silent offended air. The men 
laughed and dragged Ferdinand off with them. 

It had not remotely occured to Georg that his personnel could ever 
discuss him in this fashion. He seldom paid attention to the girls. 
It was only when he noticed Hannerl among them that he could not 
restrain a vague smile, which all unawares seemed almost to establish 
an understanding between them. Since he had drunk with them in 
the field she had come closer to him than any of the others. Then 
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suddenly it crossed his mind that she had a real feeling for him. 
Certainly he felt invigorated by her buxom presence. 

Upon the evening of St. John, v^hen the jSre of the old pagan festival 
of the summer solstice blazed up, he noticed how one of the men 
suddenly pressed her forward, compelling her to jump with him over 
the flames. It was Ferdinand, who had come back from America. His 
master said to himself that this Ferdinand had not made a bad choice; 
nobody need feel sorry for him if his proposal were accepted that 
night. 

The long summer twilight sometimes filled Georg with a vague 
melancholy, such as he had not known during the previous winter. 
In the orchard behind the farm, to a silent spellbound audience of 
girls and menservants, the Slovene reapers would sing in three or 
four parts their endless heroic ballads, which expressed their sentimental 
longing for their poverty-stricken country far away beyond the sombre 
mountain range. Cicadas in their tens of thousands chirped shrill 
greetings to the rising moon, as it shed a strange magic over the 
familiar woodland. From the moat — ^which had long since ceased to 
be a moat—eerie misty shapes rose up to perform a noiseless saraband 
round the castle walls, while from the depths of the neighbouring 
wood the nightingale’s song came loud and clear. The summer night 
had found its voice . . . Georg at the open window gazed and listened, 
and his thoughts went back to his wife till his eyes filled with tears. 
But it was time to go to bed; he got up. He was feeling tired after all; 
life lay behind him now. He had fondly imagined that he could work 
here with the rest like a young man; but though his frame was strong 
enough still, he could no longer claim the attributes of youth. Creative 
work, work steeped in the joy of the senses, belonged to the young. 
At best he would be allowed to supervise, to keep order. 

Autumn came. Once more Hannerl and Trudi were at work all day 
in the castle and since there was so much to do, they again received 
help from the farm for several days on end. During these cleaning 
activities, Hannerl had automatically taken the lead : she was older 
than Trudi, and the other girls silently recognized her authority. 

In his heart of hearts Joseph could not fail to rejoice in this happy 
turn of events. No more was needed of him than a kind of silent 
supervision, which though not taken very seriously by the maids, 
could not fail to impress the Baron, that perfect disciplinarian. All 
went very well, and Joseph was not far from believing that this was 
the result of his own genius for organization. Unfortunately Trudi 
never ceased to bring him back to a sense of realities. She alone 
refused to put up with Hannerl’s tyranny. Being more or less engaged 
to Joseph, or so she thought, she did not feel the necessity to restrain 
herself in front of him. She could not understand, she said, how he 
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could put Up with Hauuerrs high-handed ways. After all it was he 
who had been instructed to issue orders to the staff. A little doubtfully 
he promised her that he would speak to Hannerl about her behaviour 
—but not before all this belated spring cleaning had been got over . . . 
“But then it won’t be necessary any longer,” said Trudi, angry and 
dissatisfied. 

She also held forth to the other girls, but they saw through her : 
Trudi was only standing up for Joseph’s authority because Hannerl’s 
masterly interference had abolished it entirely. All the same, they 
were amazed at times at Hannerl’s unflagging zeal . . . Was she so 
keen upon ingratiating herself with the Baron? 

By this time, however, it had not escaped Georg that there was 
something amiss with Joseph’s authority; nor could he fail to notice 
that if the house was run so smoothly it was only thanks to Hannerl. 
He would have liked to reward her services, but he did not wish to 
make the others envious, which would have been far from pleasant 
for Hannerl herself. He had to content himself therefore with 
expressing his satisfaction by his whole bearing, and this she appeared 
to consider an abundant reward. More than ever she surrounded bim 
with her attentions, and in he end, Georg became aware that her 
devotion to him found expression m all manner of services which more 
properly belonged to Joseph’s province. It had now become Joseph’s 
main occupation to sit with his Trudi on a little bench in the kitchen, 
with his arm round her shoulders. Anna Krone was thoroughly 
exasperated with them. She kept reminding them of their duties to 
the Baron, only to receive a cutting reply from Trudi and a lecture 
from Joseph. At last she poured her heart out to Hannerl. This 
temperamental young woman turned upon Trudi and told her exactly 
what she thought of her. Trudi in her turn was not slow in giving her 
a piece of her mind- The upshot was that an enmity grew up between 
them, which became more exacerbated every day. Joseph discovered 
that fate had placed him between the devil and the deep sea. 

Joseph entreated and adjured, but all in vain : Trudi refused to keep 
calm. Repeatedly she provokal scenes, the echo of which could not 
fail to reach the Major’s ears some time or other. In anxious suspense, 
Joseph saw the day coming when he would be summoned upstairs to 
the library, as the person responsible. Nothing happened, however. 
Joseph, who thought he understood his master, was at a loss to know 
why he should have wished to spare him. It did not occur to him 
that the Major was in truth only trying to save Hannerl from 
unpleasantnesses, and had not given Joseph a thought. 

One morning while Georg was changing after his ride, and spong- 
ing himself down with cold water, Hannerl innocently walked into 
Ae room. In her fright she dropped the jug she was holding in her 
hands and rushed out. 
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He had not e>^en the time to seize a towel. Embarrassed and put 
outa he looked in the direction o£ the slammed door. I'he devil take 
her, why hadn’t she knocked? He glanced at the fragments on the 
floor, then looked up and stared at himself disapprovmgly in the 
looking-glass of the wash-stand. He saw a hard furrowed face with 
a grey moustache and badly shaven chin; a neck still smeared over 
in soap and a powerful chest covered with frizzy greying hair : all 
told it seemed to him a terrifying sight for a young woman. It was 
not surprising that she had fled from the room in a panic. He picked 
up a coarse towel and rubbed himself down. 

When he next met her, he did his best to see the humorous side of 
the whole episode. He advised her in her own interest to knock another 
time before coming into the room. She flushed scarlet saying that she 
always did, but that upon this occasion she had not heard him come 
home. And now to make matters worse she had broken the jug as 
well. . . . She turned to go with unconcealed embarrassment, and 
while he was amused at her concern for the unfortunate jug, he made 
sure that after this adventure she would not give him another glance. 

He was not mistaken. During the next few days it was obvious 
that she avoided his presence. On the other hand he found that he 
could no longer keep her entirely out of his mind when she was 
working in an adjoinmg room. As she passed him by with downcast 
eyes, he had every opportunity of observing her : he would timidly 
size her up from the corner of his eye, the challenge of her youthful 
figure, the full curve of her shoulders, her ruddy neck, half-concealed 
in the delicate curls of her blonde hair. During his long and lonely 
rides, his anxiety and confusion increased daily, and he fought with 
his physical longings. What was he coming to? Was he going to 
forget himself with a maid? Apart from everything else, he could 
only be an old fogy in her eyes. He was nothing but an old fool, who 
should keep his eyes from what doubtless already belonged to one of 
his young servants. He was revolted with himself. These were the 
lusts of an ageing satyr, and he would burn them out of his flesh. 
But there was a treacherous fragrance in the autumn woods which 
had set his blood on fire. Soon winter would be there, covering the 
earth with cool virgin snow, and that would be the end of this 
autumnal orgy. 

For him too the winter was coming. He reminded himself of the 
fact as a warning to commit no further follies which would dishonour 
him. But perhaps it was precisely this premonition of his approaching 
winter which was arousing a fierce longing within him to feel life 
streaming through him once again, to celebrate the feast of autumn. 
There was now a hunger in his blood, and he feared that it would 
prove stronger than his pride, his honour, his paltry wisdom. Day 
by day, hour by hour, he felt danger drawing nearer. During sleepless 
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and perturbed nights he forgot that she was a servant girl, 
‘‘ Hannerl . . ” he softly whispered to himself. 

Was she aware of nothing? Sometimes he was convinced that she 
knew. If she kept her eyes downcast before him, it could no longer 
be because of that one isolated incident— it must be that she felt his 
burning glance upon her. Was she waiting for him to take the first 
step? While her glance continued to evade his, she was about him 
even more than before. What was she really after? Was she merely 
scalp-hunting? Had she made up her mind to let him have his way 
only because he was the master? If that were all, he would thank her 
for it by turning her out the very next morning. But he was gradually 
coming to believe that she shared his feeling. Her voice now sounded 
different in his ears. It was veiled and constrained; it had the quality 
of her downcast look. Upon one occasion he caught her hastily wiping 
her heated forehead, and then, as if by an irresistible compulsion, her 
eyes met his again. 

His heart stood still, then he said to her, “ Hannerl, there is some- 
thing I want to say to you. • . Her face was ashen pale as she at 
last met his eyes squarely. 

But what had he to say to her? Oh I he knew quite well, and while 
a momentary panic counselled a last minute escape, he realized that 
there was no salvation. True, he might have enquired whether things 
were now any better between herself and Trudi, but the cowardice of 
it repelled him; the question refused to shape itself. Slowly, with 
anxious faithful eyes, she was already obeying his summons. She 
whispered something, but he could not grasp it. He seized her hand; 
it felt cold. Speechless she sank on his breast. He kissed her. She 
lifted her head and returned his kiss, and her breath was hot upon 
him. “ Hannerl,” he said huskily. Childlike happiness and surprise 
suffused her face; she smiled. “Where are the others?” he asked, 
looking about him with a dazed expression. 

“ The others,” she mumbled, as she fixed him with a deep strange 
stare, “ the others are downstairs in the kitchen.” 

• . • « • 

The following day the storm broke between her and Trudi. It was 
only thanks to Hannerl that the explosion had not occurred much 
sooner. She had usually refrained from giving vent to her rancour 
until the evening when they were below in the kitchen, and the Major 
was no longer within earshot. But upon this occasion apparendy, it 
was her wish that at long last Georg should witness the struggle. She 
launched the attack while she was busy with Trudi in his room, and 
he was expected back from his morning ride at any moment. She 
had thrown all reserve to the winds, and Trudi, swept ofE her feet by 
these new tactics, burst into tears just as her master was walking into 
the room. Hannerl controlled herself remarkably well, saying only 
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that she could no longer work together with Trudi, and that besides 
she did not require help every day in cleaning up the few rooms the 
Herr Baron now occupied; once in the week would be quite enough. 
Trudi, realizing that she was going to get the worst of it, decided to 
save her pride, saying that in that case she would be the one to go 
since she was the youngest. She was weeping, but was not quite sure 
herself whether from anger at her mortification or because she would 
now no longer be seeing Joseph in the kitchen downstairs. 

Thus Hannerl had got a potential spy out of the way, and certainly 
things really seemed to go just as well without .Trudi. Hannerl had 
always been hard working, but now she became indefatigable. The 
maid who came to help her on Saturdays declared that it was as 
if the very devil were on her tracks; she went plodding on and on, 
and if she ever opened her mouth at all, it was only to issue an order : 
this corner had not yet been cleaned out, or that curtain was hanging 
awry I 

In the long autumn and winter evenings there was much chattering 
among the girls in the farm-house on the subject of Hannerl’s strange 
behaviour. They could not make out what had come over her. She 
used to be a light-hearted girl, always ready for a laugh. , . . Had 
pride suddenly gone to her head? Trudi gave them clearly to under- 
stand that she knew more about Haimerl than she cared to say, and of 
course this dark insinuation was tantamount to a full revelation. They 
pricked up their ears, their eyes were bulging wide. Under the low 
beams of the large farm kitchen, where they were all sitting round 
the hearth, the air was tense with excitement. “ But do you really 
think . . .?” “ Think!” hissed Trudi. “ But did you hear anything 
or see something . . .?” Trudi, however, was not prepared to say 
more. Disappointed, and irritated, the girls stared at her. The men, 
bitterly justified in their former suspicions, said jeeringly, ” Well, didn’t 
we tell you so?” 

A little later they all began to tease Ferdinand, who had once so 
persistendy tried his luck with Hannerl. The rejected lover, however, 
kept his feelings to himself and shrugged his shoulders. “ Ah! well,” 
he said, “ I can’t stand up to a Baron. I am only a farmer’s son.” 
This was not very tactful of Ferdinand. After all he was now only 
a farm hand like the rest of them. That his father had once been the 
farmer here did not make him better than they were; rather the 
contrary in fact. They despised him because he still could not refrain 
from boasting about that father of his. 

Whatever truth there might be in Trudi’s mysterious insinuations, 
there was certainly nothing in the Major’s conduct to arouse suspicion. 
He went for his long ride every morning through wood and field, 
and spent the afternoons and evenings as usual, shut up in his library 
where he read or dealt with his correspondence. Every time his men 
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caught sight of him they were more convinced that Trudi had been 
romancing. 

On her side Hannerl avoided everything that might lead to gossip. 
She was careful not to work in a room in which her master happened 
to be. In the mornings while he was out she dusted his library, so 
that there was no need for her to be there in the afternoon. If they met 
by chance she hastily passed him by with averted face, and a smile on 
her lips. He too was silent on such occasion, for all the smouldering 
fire within him — ^and when he heard them in the passage, it was waste 
of time for Joseph to have his eye riveted to the keyhole. 

Hannerl spent the evenings as before with Krone and his wife in 
the kitchen, and when Joseph returned from the farm, where he had 
been visiting Trudi, he still found her up mending the Major’s woollen 
vests and socks. She seemed in no hurry to retire earlier than the 
others. Every evening Joseph, egged on by Trudi, was on the point 
of passing some withering remark about this mending of the Major’s 
underwear. But in the first place Trudi herself had often done the 
same work in the evening, and besides Hannerl and Frau Krone 
were usually first in the field, teasing him about his expeditions through 
storms, darkness, snow and ice. 

Only when Anna Krone was preparing to go to bed herself, and 
was shaking her husband out of his sleep as he lay dozing in his 
chair by the stove, did Hannerl begin to collect her mending. Slowly, 
wearily, she then stumped her way up the staircase. But when all was 
very quiet below she slipped in her night-dress, and barefooted, along 
the dark passage to where her middle-aged lover was waiting for her. 
Unable for the last hour to concentrate his thoughts upon his reading, 
he now folded her in his arms with all the recovered passion of his 
youth. 

Sometimes a feeling of bewilderment came over Georg at the thought 
that he had been able to setde down quiedy to this new life without 
too many s^-reproaches. Was it because he was living here far from 
any ^cat city, and had lost contact with people of his own class? He 
was inclined to think it very natural that Hannerl should wait upon 
him as a maid by day, while obeying the man in him at night. But 
the world would surely blame him, not only for thus paying homage 
to an old seigniorial right, but for what would also be considered as a 
gross and tasteless offence to the memory of her whose name should 
never more cross his lips. 

Mere words, however, were not likely to make an impression upon 
mm. What did he care if he was now besmirching a memory and 
shamelessly forgetting, here, away from the world, what he owned to 
his n^e and to his dass? He was filled with a foolish tempestuous 
pnde : he was the proud possessor of this young woman’s body; even 
though It were a servant’s, its glory and its warm devotion held all his 
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senses enthralled. He felt a fulfilment of the senses that he had never 
known before. Only now had it become clear to him that his marriage 
had never been what a marriage could and should be; it had been a 
protracted mistake. If he had anything to reproach himself with, it 
was rather that he had embittered Elisabeth’s life too by harbouring 
for fifteen years the delusion that she had to be his wife and not 
another’s. 

After having tried for fifteen years to flout the laws of nature, to 
her detriment as well as to his own, by seeking to bind a woman to 
himself who had, with equal pertinacity, fought for her own personal 
freedom, he had now found happiness without any strain in humbly 
bowing his head to these same natural laws. When he asked his wife 
to marry him, he was still animated by exalted notions on the subject 
of love; perhaps, even a month ago, he was still clinging to a set of 
empty notions which he now cast aside as so much stage property. 
Now his senses were happy and a deep peace he had never before 
known came over him. 

Perhaps the source of his greatest pride and joy was his awareness 
that Hannerl too was carrying this same happiness about with her. 
He could see it upon her when she slipped by him with that mysterious 
radiant smile playing upon her mouth. So obvious was it that words 
between them were superfluous. Even at night they avoided con- 
versation. His authority was left unimpaired when she faltered an 
endearing term and then broke off. In a full sentence she could not 
have failed to address him as her master; she preferred to be silent, 
raising her lips for him to kiss her, and doing him homage with the 
warm and full intoxication of her passionate young body. 

He knew that he could rely entirely upon her discretion, and upon 
her innate feminine cunning; the secret would be well kept. This 
made it easy for him to maintain an attitude of unconcern towards the 
stafi. Only once suspicion crossed his mind when he met young 
Ferdinand alone in the wood, and addressed a few words to him, 
which were answered with a curious asperity. The whole of the 
following day he could not get this encounter out of his mind. He 
remembered that it was this Ferdinand who on the Eve of St. John 
had unexpectedly seized Hannerl by the waist, and compelled her to 
jump over the bonfire with him. Was there a connection here? As 
he thought it over anger flared up within him. He had a mind to 
call the fellow to account. Unfortunately the rascal hadn’t used a 
single word that would have justified his taking him by the scruff of 
the neck; it had only been something undefinable in his tone and 
manner. In any case he had got his warning and would be on the 
look-out next time. As a matter of fact he almost regretted upon this 
occasion this relationship of master and man. He would have pre- 
ferred a frank explanation as from one man to another. 
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The same night Hannerl whispered to him in tears and excitement, 
that the previous evening, after everybody had gone to bed, Joseph 
had secredy slunk upstairs to spy out the land. Georg was starded, 
but recovered himself. So it was like that. His personnel knew. It 
remained now to be seen whether any of them would have the audacity 
to let it appear before him that they knew. It would then be a question 
of saying “ And from whom have you got to know? Oh, it’s Frau 
Krone, is it?” 

He knew exacdy how to deal with this man Joseph. He summoned 
him to the library, and just fixed him with an almost roguish stare 
and much wagging of ^e head until Joseph felt the ground sink 
beneath his feet, and swallowed nervously. Only then did his master 
address him. He began by noting the fact that country life seemed 
to be having a strange effect upon Joseph. First to become engaged to 
one girl, and then to slink up to the bedroom of another at dead of 
night! Really, it was very much to the credit of Hannerl that she had 
not decided to expose him publicly on the spot. But no, she had been 
sensible enough merely to appeal to her master for protection. Well, 
forewarned was forearmed. Joseph had better watch his step! The 
scene ended with a formidable, familiar slap on the shoulder of the 
Don Juan, who, almost collapsing under the blow, tottered dizzily 
from the room. 

Hannerl was sure that this evening Joseph would scarcely dare give 
her a look, and as for slinking upstairs at night, of that there would 
be no more question. Anna Krone was given a wink. She had just 
been tdiiag her of the amusing way the Herr Baron had read Joseph a 
lesson. She was on a curious footing of passive understanding with 
Anna Krone. She did not doubt for a moment that her friend knew. 
Nevertheless the two of them comported themselves with one another 
as if all this gossip about the Major was only base slander. She was 
sure Anna Krone would maintain this view to everybody, including 
her husband. 

Meanwhile the trick that had been played upon Joseph had 
unexpected consequence that were none too pleasant to Hannerl. In 
one way or another something must have leaked out of Joseph’s 
nocturnal expedition, for now the astonishing rumour spread that he 
was secredy having an affair with both girls. When it reached Trudi’s 
cars she did not contradict it. Perhaps she had spread the rumour 
herself. Now the eyes of all were opened; how could they ever 
seriously have believed that there could have been anything between 
Hannerl and the Herr Baron? 

When Joseph turned up at the farm of an evening, he was received 
with scornful looks. What could be the matter? When he questioned 
Trudi, she said she was as ignorant as himself. He could not think 
what possessed her or what all the others had against him. The fact 
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was that Trudi believed she had discovered how she could wound 
Hannerl. That she had been highly successful was apparent from 
Hannerl’s rage when the girl who came to work at the castle every 
Saturday asked her point blank whether she were not ashamed to 
filch away somebody else’s sweetheart. 

That evening Georg was made aware for the fiurst time that Hannerl 
had her freaks of humour. She wept, pretended to be unhappy, and 
yet was not to be persuaded to speak. His first thought was to attribute 
her tears to another cause, and the mere possibility of this gready 
upset him. In his married life such tears had never fallen. His suspicion 
however was immediately allayed when he enquired delicately into 
the matter. Meanwhile Hannerl’s capriciousness had gradually made 
him awaken from a deep dream. He now for the first time, and with 
a terrifying clarity, began to have a premonition that the adventure 
into which his senses had driven him was coming to a sad and 
unavoidable end. 

Time and again he had pressed Hannerl to accept some money with 
which she could buy something for herself which would give her 
pleasure. She became almost angry about it. But now suddenly she 
was trying to take advantage of his feelings for her by talking about 
a small golden necklace she had seen in Klagenfurt a few weeks 
before, when she and Anna Krone had driven to the market. The 
little chain and pendant hardly cost a hundred crowns, but he was 
afraid that it was something that was not worn in the country, at any 
rate not by a peasant girh and somewhat petulantly she admitted that 
herself. Did she not realize then that every one would guess at once 
from whom she had received it? 

Georg could not know that this was just what she wanted. She 
was still smarting under the general suspicion that she was spending 
her nights not in the arms of her master but of his Viennese servant, 
and so she had been seized with a longing for this costly gold necklace, 
to which Anna Krone had smilingly drawn her attention, with the 
mischievously flattering remark that it would look so well upon her. 
If she could only wear the little gold chain on Sunday when the 
chaplain came to read Mass, and every one was assembled in the little 
chapel, nobody could say again that she was a servant’s sweetheart. 
So she had spoken to her master about it with an assumed casualness. 
She was afraid to ask for it bluntly, but she thought that she had 
other means at her disposal to make him realize how seriously she 
meant it. 

She rose several times that night and stole along the dark passage 
that led to the large bedroom, only to retire once more hastily to her 
little room. She was trembling all over in feverish expectation, A 
foolish hope took possession of her. Perhaps he would come to her if 
she did not go to him. This would be so great a victory that she was 
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prepared to brave his wrath although she still feared him as her 
master. She could not imagine how she would behave if he were 
suddenly to come into her room. Perhaps she would fling herself, 
remorsefully upon his breast; perhaps she would hide her head under 
the blankets, and when he had pulled them off, say in a humble 
begging tone, “ Let me buy the little gold chain — 1 want it. . . 

But when he did not come it became clear to her that she had 
foolishly expected a miracle. If she had had the courage she would 
have liked still to slip out and join him now. 

She did not sleep a wink all night. Sometimes the old pride swept 
over her. She knew she was young and desirable, and her lover, no 
matter what he was, might at least have come along to enquire whether 
there was anything wrong. Next morning she would tell him what 
she thought of his callousness. But she had hardly made up her mind 
to do this when other feelings became uppermost. She felt very small 
and very weak, and in self-pity drenched her pillow with her tears. 

Georg too had a bad night. He remained awake a long time. When 
he found she had remained away half an hour longer than her usual 
time for coming, he knew that two alternatives now confronted him : 
either he had to put an end to his idyll, or go to her little room, and 
from that moment assume the role of the doddering fool for whom no 
humiliation was too great. After hours of struggling he found the 
strength not to go, and although his decision filled him with a dull 
ache, he still was sufficiently imbued with his soldier’s self-control to 
get towards the morning the few hours’ sleep which he had prescribed 
for himself. 

Hannerl sensed in a moment what was awaiting her when Joseph 
entered the kitchen the following day, with the message that the Major 
wished to speak to her. She cast a hasty glance in the small looking- 
glass that was nailed on the door, and saw that there were circles 
round her eyes. She gave Anna Krone a strange vacant look and 
hurried out. Anxious and astonished, her friend stared after her as she 
went; the whole morning she had been filled with undefinable 
premonitions. 

The Major looked up at her as she entered the room, but to her 
own surprise she was able to endure his glance— they had suddenly 
become strangers to one another. In a tone she must have known once 
upon a time, but oh! so long ago, he said he had come to the con- 
clusion that for her sake she could no longer remain in the casde. 
Hannerl nodded silently, looking into space. Yes, that was exactly 
what she had been expecting. He then asked her whether she would 
accept a parting gift from him. He only wanted everything to be 
comfortable for her, so that she would not have to be in a hurry to 
look out for something else. He handed her* an envelope; she put 
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out her hand and took it, as she would have accepted any humiliation 
at this moment. 

Then an embarrassed silence fell between them. It was almost a 
physical pain for her to feel behind the superficial mask of control 
he had imposed upon himself, her master’s profound distress and above 
all his struggle not to say one word too many. There was no word 
of consolation that might have wounded her, no question that might 
have betrayed his weakness. Just for a moment the foolish thought 
flashed across her mind that everything could not suddenly come to 
an end like this, and with her eyes she tried to convey this to him. 
But no, she saw clearly he refused to understand her, and her dis- 
appointment threatened to turn to hysterical protest. She felt the blood 
rising to her cheeks. She felt like heaping abusive reproaches upon 
him. First he had taken her, and now he thought he could turn her 
out of doors like a dog before the eyes of all ! This was what she wanted 
to say to him, but she could not come out with it, because she was 
conscious deep down inside that she had not given herself a moment’s 
rest until she was in his arms. Besides she was herself to blame for 
this miserable ending; in her fatal attempt to clear herself of the 
indignity put upon her by others she had brought it upon herself. 
There would have been something theatrical in her turning upon 
him angrily and then stamping out of the room, which would only 
have elicited from him a bitter smile. 

She got her things together, and muttering as she went, flung into 
the kitchen to bid her friend good-bye. “ Good-bye, I’m off,” was all 
she said to Frau Krone, who looked at her aghast — “ Where are you 
off to.?” — “I wish I knew myself” — “But you will let me hear 
something of you?” implored Anna Krone. But Hannerl was already 
out of the kitchen. 

As with hurried footsteps she crossed the little courtyard, Hannerl 
knew her late lover was watching her from behind the window. She 
tried hard not to look round, but as she reached the gateway leading 
into the farm, she turned her head to the place where Georg von 
Weygand, hidden, holding his breath, was watching her depart. Such 
was their final leave-taking. 

She caught sight of Ferdinand loitering on the farm. She went 
straight up to him and said, “ I have been sacked.” For a brief second 
he was unable to open his mouth, then immediately his mind was 
made up. “ All right, then we go together.” That was what she had 
expected. She had known with what grim persistency he had pursued 
her for months on end, and now he had won after all. While realizing 
this she was also aware that she had delivered herself up to his mercy. 
This was the price she had to pay for her defeat. He knew it too and 
began at once to dispose of her person. “ To-morrow I am taking you 
to Klagenfurt. I know of something there for you; I can find work 
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there myself with a coal merchant, if I choose; but we shall see about 
that later. Ask the farmer if he will let us take the cart up to town — 
he won’t refuse that to you.” 

Hannerl nodded, ready to do his bidding in all things. Here was a 
man who wanted her, and who had already not shrunk from enduring 
humiliations for her sake. He admitted as much that same night after 
she had meekly crept up to him, and abandoned herself to his 
triumphant lust. “ I was sick long ago of having to go on playing the 
servant to that fellow over there m his casde, but so long as you were 
there inside I had to let myself be trampled upon. I knew that one 
day you would fall into my clutches . . He gave a hoarse laugh, 
and she kissed him, thankful for his tenacity. 

She also handed him the envelope she had received from her former 
master. She herself had not yet looked to see what it had contained; 
but Ferdinand tore it open greedily, and sitting up in his straw bed 
began to count up the bank-notes widi many a coarse oath. 

“ He seems to have been well pleased with you, this boss of yours,” 
he scoffed cynically; a wild ache was raging within him. He seized 
her roughly, only relaxing his grip when she began to cry sofdy. 
His own eyes filled with tears as he stared at her, hating her. 

She ran a trembling hand over his hair, caressingly, consolingly. 
He began to sob convulsively, and this brought release. She called 
him by his name, the name he had not heard since he had played 
there as a boy, as the farmer’s youngest son. ‘‘Nandi . . .1” she 
wailed. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

A RECEPTION IN THE SNOW 

The following Sunday Father Aigner paid his monthly visit to 
Maria-Licht. Actually he had not been seen for three months. 
He had been laid up and his face still bore traces of his long illness. He 
was accustomed to receiving a hearty welcome, but upon this occasion 
the Major betrayed such undisguised pleasure at his arrival that some- 
thing approaching suspicion arose in the mind of the youthful 
ecclesiastic. Was it such relief not to have to spend Sunday alone? 
During Mass he came quietly to a decision. It had long been at the 
back of his mind, but he felt that now the time was ripe to carry it 
out. He would see about it after the midday meal. 

On the farm also everybody was delighted with the priest’s recovery. 
He was generally liked and it was difficult to say whether such full 
attendances in chapel were due primarily to regard for the Lord of the 
Manor, or to religious feeling, or merely in order to give pleasure to 
Father Aigner. Two young labourers acted as acolytes; Magdalena 
Eisengruber was in charge of the somewhat squeaky organ (she was 
from the town, a verger’s daughter). Everything was conducted in 
rather primitive fashion, but the friendly intimacy of this monthly 
service was felt to be more inspiring than a high mass in the village 
church. Without knowing it themselves, all the girls were more or 
less in love with the youthful ecclesiastic, and preferred to confess their 
sins to him rather than to the old village priest. It was pleasing for 
them to see him again in his splendid vestments. Having got the two 
boys who had assisted him to fold up his cassock and extinguish the 
candles. Chaplain Aigner slipped something into their hands and 
followed his host to the library, where they usually had a glass of old 
Tokay together before the midday meal. 

After dinner the chess board was produced. They both played 
badly, but the priest at any rate could excuse himself on the ground 
of his recent illness, whereas the Major could allege no valid pretext 
for having left twice in succession an important piece uncovered. The 
moment had now arrived for the priest to launch an attack of an 
entirely different order. 

“ And to think that you have had the whole winter here to think 
out ways and means of defeating me! But seriously, how do you 
contrive to get through these long months?” 

“ I have my books,” said Georg somewhat curtly. But the priest 
did not seem to be very impressed with this explanation. “ Books I ” 
c.c. 33 c 
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he cried. Georg just stared at him. Had the good man not been able 
to withstand the strong wine at table after his illness? A curious light 
had come into his eyes, and it looked very much as if he were inclined 
to say more but was in some difficulty about it. 

“ My dear Baron, you are not going to tell me that books are going 
to prevent these winter months from hanging rather heavily upon a 
lonely bachelor.” 

Now Georg was sure of it. Something must have reached his ear 
about Hannerl. But to listen to gossip was one thing; to have the 
audacity to refer to it in this room was another. He tried to assume 
a jocular tone : Are you about to tell me that I ought to get married 
again?” 

The priest was not to be put off. “ Perhaps! Being alone does not 
agree with you. There is still so much you could do : you have the 
energy for it, and there’s something almost patriarchal about you . . . 
Don’t laugh. I mean it. While I was ill in bed such thoughts were 
often in my mind, and I decided I must tell you.” 

Georg was looking into space. The faint smile about his mouth 
was meant to conceal the unexpected and strange feelings the other 
had aroused in him. He would have given a great deal to know 
whether Father Aigner had come to hear something of his amorous 
adventure. But he decided to put an end to the subject. “ In any case 
I thank you for your kind intentions, Father, but I fear you will have 
to accustom yourself to being the guest of a bachelor.” And while 
die younger man continued silent, the Major went on to say casually, 
“ I might have a break before the winter is over, and visit Graz where 
I was in garrison once upon a time; I have an old friend still living 
there.” 

Georg himself was surprised that this notion should have occurred 
to him at this very moment. Nothing had been farther from his 
mind a minute before— to go once more to Graz where his first regiment 
was stationed, and to find out whether his old comrade Otto von 
Sterneck, with whom he had been to the cadet school, was still among 
the living. Was this the young priest’s doing? Or was it because of 
Hannerl that he had to go away? Perhaps it was only Hannerl. He 
could not keep her out of his mind. She was still about him night 
and day; it was enough to drive him mad. 

Father Aigner was vaguely conscious that in one way or another 
he had achieved something after all, and decided to rest content with 
this result. He got up to go. 

“ I will take you home,” said the Major, and Joseph was instructed 
to tell Krone to bring up the carriage. This was indeed a great 
privilege, to be attributed, so the priest thought, to his recent illness, 
for except in very bad weather it had so far never occurred to his host 
to have him fetched or taken home in the carriage. The young 
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priest’s house was situated on the outskirts of Seekirchen, and perhaps 
his host considered that a three-quarters of an hour’s walk through 
the wood, beguiled with pious thoughts, could do no harm. 

On the journey home the grateful priest tried to choose topics of 
conversation that might interest the Major, but conversation was made 
difficult by the lurching and screeching of the old coach on the bad road. 
Besides his host seemed to be absorbed in his thoughts, immersed in the 
wintry, wooded landscape on either side of the road. 

On his way back, Georg realized how he was beginning to look 
forward to this little trip to Graz. Would it come off.? Old memories 
rose up in confusing variety. In Graz he had been a young man, sub- 
lieutenant, lieutenant. There on spring evenings he used to sit with his 
friend Otto in the garden of the Officers’ Club, both of them in brand- 
new uniforms, and while over their heads the chestnuts were in bloom, 
they drank the young wine and philosophized about the service, about 
life, about women. Then came the campaign against Italy and Prussia; 
Custozza and Villafranca bound them for life, so they thought- For 
many years they exchanged New Year’s greetings. What would Otto 
be like now.? Would their meeting be a disappointment.? It was almost 
impossible : Otto was one of his own kind; at once, even without a 
word he had felt he was a comrade. 

Later on he had also come to know Elisabeth in Graz. By then he 
was already thirty and she was not yet twenty. On his side it had been 
a case of love at first sight, but he was not the kind of man who knows 
at once how to establish contact with a woman. Finally with Otto’s 
help he had been successful in getting himself introduced, and even then 
he almost spoilt his chances by his clumsiness. Looking back now it aU 
seemed pretty good to him. He had been unfair to her in forgetting 
how she was in those early days in Graz when he made her acquaintance. 
That was long before the days when she could not think or talk of 
anything but of going to Vienna, Vienna, always Vienna . . . 

He became aware that upon this journey home Hannerl was not in 
his thoughts. It was the first time; but then as he stepped into the 
library and told Joseph to light the candles, the bleak thought flashed 
through his mind again that he could go on reading till midnight, 
and even later; he would then have to retire to his lonely couch in 
the back room : she would not be waiting for him. 

That very evening he wrote to his old friend Otto. He thought 
it was going to be a long letter, but although he felt deeply moved 
as he set pen to paper he was not able to fill more than a small page. 
The page contained scarcely more than a matter-of-fact report of his 
widowhood, the death of his uncle and his retirement from the army. 
“ As somebody has got to run this show, I have now taken to farming 
and shooting, and have become a recluse; but all this will probably 
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not interest you very much. For my part I should like to see you again. 
If you feel the same, write and let me know when I can look you up.” 

The following day he himself carried this letter to Seekirchen, and 
with daily growing excitement, he waited for the reply. Then he 
reckoned out that a reply could not yet have arrived, and he felt 
ashamed of his impatience. For years Otto had been entirely out of 
his thought, and now suddenly he could not bear to wait an hour for 
news. Perhaps his friend had been transferred to another regiment. 
Yes, it was a mistake to do without a newspaper. 

The reply came when he had almost given up hope. Otto was still 
in Graz. “ Dear old Georg,” he wrote, ‘‘ I have just returned from 
Vienna (which included an audience at Schonbrunn!) and have found 
your letter. I am glad that one of us at least had had the sense to 
write j otherwise we would probably have had to wait until we reached 
Valhalla before falling into each other’s arms. I had been asking for 
your address in Vienna, but they told me that there was no point in my 
trying to write, because m those remote fastnesses of yours the last 
postman had been devoured by cannibals, post bag and all. I also 
heard while I was there of your wife’s death. I can remember how 
happy you once were, and realize what a blow it must have been. I 
won’t reproach you for not having let me know; I am a sinner myself, 
I don’t suppose you even know that I got married six years ago, after 
having given myself a reputation as a hardened bachelor. My wife and 
I will expect you here for Christmas— -by order, mind! Her name is 
Julia, and I hope you will approve of my choice. You will celebrate 
New Year’s Even with the regiment of which you were the ornament 
for twenty years. You will be amazed to find how you are still 
remembered. Brancovic, Reissnitz and Kolman you will see as large as 
life; Weigl and Hartung have been transferred; Kehr, poor soul, is 
dead. Now let us hear from you soon. My wife, who has heard me tell 
wonders of you, embraces you in anticipation; she can hardly bear to 
wait so long to see you — Yours — Otto.” 

• • • » . 

He was moved; a warm feeling crept over him. His eyes moistened 
with unexpected pleasure. He read the letter again at leisure: the 
first time he had only run through it, hungrily. One does not need many 
friends in this world, provided one can rely upon one. 

Joseph was dispatched to the post office with a telegram and instructed 
to examine the wardrobe and to get everything necessary for a week’s 
absence. Nor was he to forget the Major’s dress uniform. Joseph 
brought back from the post office a pile of newspapers addressed to 
the Major, who had just started a subscription. He used to make 
out that they were not worth getting and now he was going to read 
them all. He began arranging them according to date. Judging from 
some small markings, he had a suspicion that his servant had already 
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perused them before him. This he felt to be not only an unseemly 
liberty, for which Joseph would have to be called to account, but 
almost as a robbery of news, which here at Maria-Licht belonged 
to the master before any one else. Until far past midnight he wandered 
like a lost soul through the welter of the world’s events. In the space 
of a few hours he was trying to make up for a year’s neglect. 

Strange; it seemed not very difficult for him to find his bearings. 
He read the news, and imagined that he had read it all before. It also 
seemed to him as if, after this year of isolation, everything had become 
clearer and assumed a simpler oudine. He read about the immoderate 
demands of the Czechs, who wished to speak their own language in 
their own country and have political equality* with the Hungarians. 
The faithful government organ to which he had subscribed was getting 
quite excited about it, and Georg remembered how the attitude of 
the Czechs used to exasperate him too. He felt it almost as a personal 
discourtesy towards the old emperor, who in all conscience had worries 
enough in his large realm. But now a small still voice within him 
was saying, “ They may be right after all from their own point of 
view; they have their own proud history as an independent kingdom. 
If it were at all possible these wishes should be met. Nothing is more 
dangerous than discontent inside one’s own frontiers.” 

Industriously he perused the foreign news. There too nothing had 
changed. The young German Reich, born of a military triumph, still 
felt itself irresistible, and was challenging England with its cheaper 
goods, with which it was bent upon conquering the world market. 
Russia, whose friendship had been steadily maintained by the wisdom 
and prudence of Bismarck, was now, after his dismissal, openly veer- 
ing in its sympathies towards France, which since 1870 had been 
seeking a strong ally and was ready to pay for one. The Emperor 
William, however, had always felt it due to his own prestige to 
eliminate the great statesman to whom he was beholden for his Empire. 
What was the future towards which he was now leading it? Germany 
would have to face two hostile frontiers. The paper was right: 
henceforth Germany was linked in bonds of brotherhood to the dual 
monarchy, at any rate so long as the old Emperor over there in 
Schonbrunn remained alive. And for this very reason, it could not 
rely too much upon the alliance of Italy, Austria’s hereditary enemy. 
Yes, this Europe in which people wished to live in peace and quiet 
and cultivate their fields continued to be a volcano. 

Turning away from politics he became engrossed in the miscellaneous 
news. His eye fell upon the notice of his Viennese Colonel’s death . . . 
Order of Maria-Theresa . . . Order of Leopold with the Swords . . . 
Custozza ... It was at Custozza that Georg himself had won the 
only medal to which he attached any importance. That day he was 
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far fr o m t>iinHng that this year 1866 would become such a bitter 
memory for Austria’s arms. 

He read of a collision in the Ottakringcr Hauptstrasse, of a sensational 
suicide in Viennese society, of a duel with a tragic ending. At the 
opera they were now playing nothing but the musical dramas of that 
German composer, Wagner, who had recendy died, and who now 
was considered a genius after having been wildly decried as a charlatan. 
So Georg had been right after all! From sheer curiosity he once 
attended one of the first performances of the Valkyrie, and after each 
act he applauded with enthusiasm, merely to annoy those around him 
who were hysterically hissing and booing. He had not understood 
much of this new-fangled music, so full of barbarous clangour and 
brass. 

And so in France they were trying to fly? Ever since the war in 
Indio-China it was thought that future armies would one day fight 
each other in the air. Well, nothing was impossible under the sun, 
but if it should ever come to that, all the textbooks on strategy now 
in use would have to be burnt as so much waste paper. In America, 
Edison was still proceeding with his inventions. Mankind was almost 
incapable of keeping abreast of them all. Then there was Barnum and 
Bailey, who were exhibiting the cave man to their public; evidently 
he was not yet quite as dead as the Dodo. 

When things became too much for him he went to bed. The 
following morning he was able to set out confident that nobody in 
Graz would now ask him with a look of astonishment how many 
years it was since he had seen a newspaper. But when you came to 
think of it, it really was not important whether one read them or 
not— he had been able to convince himself of that once more. But 
he was delighted at the thought of seeing his old friend Otto again the 
day after to-morrow, and the garden of the Officers’ Club at Graz, 
where they had once upon a time drunk wine together and talked about 
things that no longer seemed important. 

The inmates of the castle were never to know how the Major 
spent those ten days in Graz. To judge from a photograph which he 
brought back firom his trip he must have had a good time. It repre- 
sented a richly decorated officers’ mess, where he had been given a 
place of honour. Joseph, who had pored over it with the greatest 
attention, concluded from the expression on the faces that they had 
had difficulty in retaining their dignified composure during the short 
pause that was necessary. 

A renewal of energy seemed to radiate from Georg since his return; 
perhaps ^so a certain resdessness which he tried to conceal under 
much activity. He was kept rather busy replying to the New Year’s 
wishes which had reached him during his absence from the 
Corporations of Seekirchen, of which in succession to his uncle he had 
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become the protector. Moreover he wrote long mysterious letters, 
about which it was impossible to know anything. 

Joseph observed all this with astonishment. Besides, Joseph himself 
was restless these days, but he had his own reasons for that. After 
Hannerl’s departure one of the girls from the farm had taken her 
place. Not a word had been exchanged on the subject. The Major 
had behaved as if he had not so much as noticed such an important 
change in personnel. But i£ the master was satisfied with the present 
state of things, it was not to the liking of Joseph, He was brooding 
over something. Every evening he discussed the matter with Trudi, 
who was gradually beginning to reproach him with not daring to 
act; but he restrained her impatience, reminding her that to be over 
hasty might spoil everything. It was all a question of timing, and 
while waiting for the suitable moment, Joseph was closely studying 
the face of the Major, to him so impenetrable. 

He had now got it into his head that something out of the way 
must have happened to his master at Graz. Not only was the Major 
absent-minded, but his morning rides were so protracted that Anna 
Krone did not know how to keep the food from burning. Almost 
every day he went to the post himself either to deliver a letter or pick 
up the reply if there was one. It was useless for Joseph to rummage 
through the waste-paper basket. After being read and answered these 
letters were not torn up, but put by, apparently envelope and all, out 
of everybody’s reach. 

Anna Krone too would have liked to get to the bottom of it. While 
condemning Joseph’s indiscretions, she was glad to learn the results of 
his investigations — very negative results unfortunately. In the end 
she could hold out no longer. Without letting anybody know she 
paid a visit to the ailing wife of the postmaster of Seekirchen. The 
postmaster had a conscience : he deemed it a grave offence to reveal 
the address of a letter that had been personally entrusted to him. He 
wrapped himself in an impenetrable cloud of mystery when Anna, 
with a woman’s lack of moral sense in matters of professional rectitude, 
proceeded to pump him. But as she had at the same time brought 
some apples and a flask of wine for his wife, it was more than he 
could do not to allow a tiny ray of light to break through the clouds 
of official secrecy. It was no more than the faintest wink, which how- 
ever made the position as clear to Anna Krone as a complete betrayal. 
She hastened away, and from that day her interest in Joseph’s investiga- 
tions became somewhat perfunctory. 

But do you know something more?” asked Joseph, looking 
suspiciously into her innocent face. 

The Major tried to look equally innocent when Father Aigner came 
to read mass the second Sunday in January. Upon being told that he 
seemed to be in much better spirits than the last time, and that 
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far from thinking that this year 1866 would become such a bitter 
memory for Austria’s arms. 

He read of a collision in the Ottakringer Hauptstrasse, of a sensational 
suicide in Viennese society, of a duel with a tragic ending. At the 
opera they were now playing nothing but the musical dramas of that 
German composer, Wagner, who had recendy died, and who now 
was considered a genius after having been wildly decried as a charlatan. 
So Georg had been right after all! From sheer curiosity he once 
attended one of the first performances of the Valkyrie, and after each 
act he applauded with enthusiasm, merely to annoy those around him 
who were hysterically hissing and booing. He had not understood 
much of this new-fangled music, so full of barbarous clangour and 
brass. 

And so in France they were trying to fly? Ever since the war in 
Indio-China it was thought that future armies would one day fight 
each other in the air. Well, nothing was impossible under the sun, 
but if it should ever come to that, all the textbooks on strategy now 
in use would have to be burnt as so much waste paper. In America, 
Edison was still proceeding with his inventions. Mankind was almost 
incapable of keeping abreast of them all. Then there was Barnum and 
Bailey, who were exhibiting the cave man to their public; evidently 
he was not yet quite as dead as the Dodo. 

When things became too much for him he went to bed. The 
following morning he was able to set out confident that nobody in 
Graz would now ask him with a look of astonishment how many 
years it was since he had seen a newspaper. But when you came to 
think of it, it really was not important whether one read them or 
not— he had been able to convince himself of that once more. But 
he was delighted at the thought of seeing his old friend Otto again the 
day after to-morrow, and the garden of the Officers’ Club at Graz, 
where they had once upon a time drunk wine together and talked about 
things that no longer seemed important. 

The inmates of the castle were never to know how the Major 
spent those ten days in Graz. To judge from a photograph which he 
brought back from his trip he must have had a good time. It repre- 
sented a richly decorated officers’ mess, where he had been given a 
place of honour. Joseph, who had pored over it with the greatest 
attention, concluded from the expression on the faces that they had 
had difficulty in retaining their dignified composure during the short 
pause that was necessary. 

A renewal of energy seemed to radiate from Georg since his return; 
perhaps also a certain restlessness which he tried to conceal under 
much activity. He was kept rather busy replying to the New Year’s 
wishes which had reached him during his absence from the 
Corporations of Scekirchen, of which in succession to his uncle he had 
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become the protector. Moreover he wrote long mysterious letters, 
about which it was impossible to know anything. 

Joseph observed all this with astonishment. Besides, Joseph himself 
was resdess these days, but he had his own reasons for that. After 
Hannerl’s departure one of the girls from the farm had taken her 
place. Not a word had been exchanged on the subject. The Major 
had behaved as if he had not so much as noticed such an important 
change in personnel. But iE the master was satisfied with the present 
state of things, it was not to the liking of Joseph. He was brooding 
over something. Every evening he discussed the matter with Trudi, 
who was gradually beginning to reproach him with not daring to 
act; but he restrained her impatience, reminding her that to be over 
hasty might spoil everything. It was all a question of timing, and 
while waiting for the suitable moment, Joseph was closely studying 
the face of the Major, to him so impenetrable. 

He had now got it into his head that something out of the way 
must have happened to his master at Graz. Not only was the Major 
absent-minded, but his morning rides were so protracted that Anna 
Krone did not know how to keep the food from burning. Almost 
every day he went to the post himself either to deliver a letter or pick 
up the reply if there was one. It was useless for Joseph to rummage 
through the \yaste-paper basket. After being read and answered these 
letters were not torn up, but put by, apparently envelope and all, out 
of everybody’s reach. 

Anna Krone too would have liked to get to the bottom of it. While 
condemning Joseph’s indiscretions, she was glad to learn the results of 
his investigations — very negative results unfortunately. In the end 
she could hold out no longer. Without letting anybody know she 
paid a visit to the ailing wife of the postmaster of Scekirchen. The 
postmaster had a conscience : he deemed it a grave oflEcncc to reveal 
the address of a letter that had been personally entrusted to him. He 
wrapped himself in an impenetrable cloud of mystery when Anna, 
with a woman’s lack of moral sense in matters of professional rectitude, 
proceeded to pump him. But as she had at the same time brought 
some apples and a flask of wine for his wife, it was more than he 
could do not to allow a tiny ray of light to break through the clouds 
of official secrecy. It was no more than the faintest wink, which how- 
ever made the position as clear to Anna Krone as a complete betrayal. 
She hastened away, and from that day her interest in Joseph’s investiga- 
tions became somewhat perfunctory. 

But do you know something more?” asked Joseph, looking 
suspiciously into her innocent face. 

The Major tried to look equally innocent when Father Aigner came 
to read mass the second Sunday in January. Upon being told that he 
seemed to be in much better spirits than the last time, and that 
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apparently his little trip to Graz had done him good, Georg nodded, 
saying casually that he might be going again for a few days the follow- 
ing week. Repressing a movement of surprise, the priest confined 
himself to saying that he now had no alternative but to withdraw the 
well-meant advice he had given him on a previous occasion. “ Well, 
well,” he added, “you seem to be having a good time with your 
friends there, but I am not surprised. It is not the first time I have 
heard that Graz is a merry town.” 

Returning once more from the merry town of Graz after three days’ 
absence, Georg was not only remarkably less resdess, but there seemed 
to be some thing triumphant about his general demeanour. He con- 
tinued to write every day, but now Joseph was allowed to take the 
letters to the post, and one of these letters was addressed to Maria 
von Lerchenfeld, Graz. 

Joseph kept his discovery to himself, not only because he did not 
see why Anna Krone should know, but more especially because in 
the last few days he had got back respect and esteem for his master. 
The fact was that he had at last been successful in bringing Trudi 
back to the casde. He smuggled her back during Georg’s absence, 
confident that upon his return his master would have other matters 
in his head and would not trouble to enquire who was actually dusting 
his rooms. There he was wrong. Georg summoned him and questioned 
him on the matter. In his nervousness Joseph faltered and prevaricated 
until the Major interrupted him and said, “ Stop telling lies, man I 
I gather from one thing and another that she likes to work here, and 
that it suits your purpose too. I give you both one more chance; the 
very first time anything happens that does not please me, out she goes 
and so do you. Do we understand one another?” 

Joseph made a grateful bow. His heart was beating for joy as he 
listened to this sharp allocution, softened as it was by the favour 
bestowed upon him. He told Tru^ nothing of the threat, and amplified 
the favour. Her respect for him returned, and so everything was as it 
had been in the days when they first got to know and care for one 
another. Once again die could be proud of her Joseph in the eyes of 
the other girls, of her Joseph who knew how to get his way with the 
Baron when he had a mind to it, and in order not to be less than 
H^erl, not only in the eyes of her master, but in those of her promised 
bridegroom, she set to work with a will. 

Georg von Weygand was unable to wait for Father Aigner’s next 
visit: the very next Sunday afternoon he rode to the house of the 
young priest, and while the host, gready honoured, was choosing a 
cig^ for him, the Major stretched out his long legs, and, flicking his 
whip against his riding boots took a deep breath and confessed that 
he was thinking of getting married in February. It was just the kind 
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of news the other had been expecting from the moment the Major 
turned up. He contrived nevertheless to evince surprise, and even 
incredulity, so that Georg was constrained once again to confirm the 
wonderful tidings. 

“ You’re in earnest then! And to think of what you told me only 
a few weeks ago! You were only trying to lead me up the garden 
path. Well, you were successful!” 

“ She’s a lady from Graz,” added Georg in an embarrassed tone. 

“From Graz! That was why you were saying only the other 
day . . .1” 

Georg delicately glided over that. “ I met her at my friend’s house. 
She’s thirty and I’m nearly fifty. There’s no reason therefore for 
delaying the marriage. It’s to take place in Graz : her old mother is 
still alive, and it would be difficult for her to make the journey here 
in February. Now I want to ask you something, not in your capacity 
of ccclesistic, but simply as a friend. When we arrive togetlier at 
Maria-Licht, would you be willing to welcome her with a few words? 
You understand what I mean; it would make everything less matter- 
of-fact. I should have liked her to come and look at the place before- 
hand, to make sure that she would not find things too uncomfortable. 
But she refuses to leave her mother even for a day before her marriage, 
and would rather let it all be a surprise to her. That’s why I’ve twice 
been to Klagenfurt to put a few finishing touches to the house now 
that a lady is to live in it once more. As it is, there are sufficient 
drawbacks from her point of view, what with having to live half on 
a farm, and what with having only an old fogy like myself to talk to.” 
This was said with a smile, partly to conceal his very real diffidence, 
and partly to let it be understood that he was only making a little joke. 
And Father Aigner laughed also, to show that he was pretty confident 
that she would be more than satisfied with the conversation of the old 
fogy whom she had chosen as a husband; and naturally he would be 
present at the castle to utter a few well-chosen words of welcome to 
the bride and bridegroom. He was greatly honoured. 

If that was the case, said Georg, he would have to prove it by 
coming to see them often during the first months. He would send 
Krone with the carriage. Just a word to say he was coming would be 
sufficient. He went on to say, in a somewhat gruff, embarrassed tone, 
that the lady in question had suffered a bereavement ten years ago. 
Her fiance, a doctor of archaeology, was taken ill while touring Greece 
with his students, and died, apparently from drinking contaminated 
water. There had been cases of typhoid also among the students he 
was conducting . . . Georg deliberately elaborated on this theme, because 
he felt that the death of this young doctor upon a journey pursued for 
high cultural ends invested his future bride with a sort of halo of 
nobility. She was a member of the lower aristocracy, with Hungarian 
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blood in her veins on her mother’s side, and after her tragic loss she 
became the old lady’s devoted nurse. His future mother-in-law would 
now go and live with another married daughter. During the coming 
summer she would perhaps honour her son-in-law by spending a 
month or so at Maria-Licht. 

Father Aigner said he now had all the necessary data for his speech 
of welcome. Relieved, Georg got up from his chair. 

“ Meanwhile may I congratulate you, my dear bridegroom,” said 
the priest with a roguish smile. The Lord of the Manor put out his 
hand, grateful but a bit confused. He jumped into his saddle and 
with an airy wave of his riding crop rode out into the fields. 

About the middle of February Georg von Weygand departed for the 
third time for Graz, after having curdy informed Joseph and 
Eisengruber that he would come back in four days’ time a married man 
in the company of his wife. This announcement was not strictly 
necessary, for his attendants had been prepared for something of this 
kind ever since a consignment of new furniture, including a lady’s 
dressing-table, had arrived at Klagenfurt. But there was something 
more behind Georg’s astonishing communicativeness. Perhaps one of 
the two men would have the sense to understand what he was expecting 
of them without his having to say so in so many words; if possible 
he wanted something to be done to provide his wife with a hearty 
welcome upon her arrival. Naturally he could have instructed them to 
line themselves up as a guard of honour; but it was painful to have 
to enforce such a demonstration of devotion. Having got this 
embarrassing subject out of the way, he severely admonished Joseph 
to see to it that all the rooms were in good order. He did not want 
the Baroness to have to make remarks the very moment of her arrival. 

Joseph gave the Herr Baron every assurance. He would have liked 
to have added that he and Trudi would be ready to receive them, but 
he decided that this was not the moment when his master would be 
Ukdy to set much store by such intimations of personal loyalty. 

The bridal pair were to arrive at Seekirchen on Saturday afternoon. 
Krone was to wait for them with the carriage. The major had told 
him to harness the two Oldenburgcs. Father Aigner had arranged 
for the burgomaster to be at the station with chain of office and top-hat, 
accompanied by his aldermen. His little daughter was to present a 
bouquet. The band of the veterans’ society “ Saint Cecilia ” were going 
to line up outside to play the Bridal March from Lohengrin. This 
difficult piece was now being practised with feverish haste. The 
volunt^ fire brigade were also to be present complete with banner, 
but this was not all Father Aigner envisaged. Through rain and wind 
he trudged to Maria Licht in order to arrange for the decorations of 
the castle. Obviously the flag would have to be put out from the 
tower. The gate, the little drive, the library and the dining-hall were 
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to be brightened up with green foliage. It would be dark by the time 
the bridal pair arrived; therefore torches would burn and somebody 
would ring the bell as soon as the carriage came in sight. And then 
of course, every one would have to be present in his Sunday best in 
the inner court. Perhaps an appropriate song might be found for 
welcoming the Baron and the Baroness. 

Apart from the appropriate song, everything went off according to 
plan. The popular songs that are usually heard at peasant weddings 
would hardly do for the Baroness, and Chaplain Aigner might not 
care to listen to them either. However, they could always break out 
in loud huzzas and shout “Long live the Baron and the Baroness.” 
Surely that would do just as well to show their good intentions. Krone 
insisted on driving the priest home. When he had gone, they all began 
to discuss what else could be done to enliven the occasion. Joseph 
thought it would be nice to have a cardboard shield with the word 
“Welcome” in a frame of holly. Anna Krone became so excited 
that she forgot her feud with Trudi and debated with her how the 
dinner-table could be given a really festive appearance. Meanwhile 
Krone retired into the coach-house to make up his mind whether the 
old family coach could still be used. There was a good chance of 
snow, and in all probability the old contraption would be unable to 
get through it. So to be on the safe side he polished up the sleigh, 
and its harness with the tinkling bells. They all worked at the 
decorations with a zest that was the result of a mixture of things : 
there was joy in the work, good-will towards the Major and also 
much satisfaction because he was getting married at last. Ever since 
the drama with Hanncrl every one had noticed that even he was only 
human. And they were all agog to know what the Lady of the Castle 
would be like. 

On the Saturday itself a heavy snowstorm was whirling over 
Seekirchen and over the woods round Maria-Licht. At three in the 
afternoon the lamps had to be lit. The station-master who was also the 
leader of the voluntary fire-brigade said that the five-thirty train would 
never be in on time. He was indeed right. At six there was no sign 
of the train, and at seven news arrived from Unterdrauburg that even 
there the train had not yet arrived. At eight Matthias Eckbauer, the 
burgomaster of Seekirchen, realized that he would do well to send his 
little daughter to bed. Both the time and the weather militated against 
floral tributes. His wife went away with the child, but he stuck to his 
post. At least, up to a point. He ceased pacing up and down the 
platform with his eyes screwed against the driving snow, and went 
across the road to fraternize with his fellow-villagers who had already 
sought warmth and comfort in the inn Zum goldcnen Rehbock. They 
were killing the time with beer and with wine, with sauerkraut and 
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hot sausage, and by ten o’clock hardly any one gave a thought to the 
train* Outside, the snow went on uninterruptedly, but inside the heat 
and the smoke rose to the windows* It was a good evening for the 
innkeeper. His wiEe was helping behind the counter, and the two 
daughters served the customers. They were comely lasses who hurried 
with floating skirts between the tables and did not mind particularly 
if occasionally a hand was laid on their hips in a rather familiar way. 
They knew all these men by name and surname; but if any one tried 
to go too far he was rewarded with a resounding slap which aroused 
scornful laughter among the other guests. At eleven it was decided to 
serenade Anne-Marie, the daughter who was going to get married a 
few weeks later. Under the low ceiling ihe sounds grew mixed and 
muddled, but no one cared. They sang and rocked their bodies to the 
measure of the well-known melodies, arm in arm. Krone had stabled 
his horses behind the inn and and he was seated in front of a glass of 
wine. His face was red, and as the music stormed his ears he thought 
the world incredibly lovely. Anna seemed to be young once more and 
as desirable as when he kissed her for the first time. The burgomaster 
also came under the influence of the music. Lisl, the innkeeper’s 
younger daughter, was now seated by him and he held her round 
plump hand paternally inside his big hairy fist. Between two of his 
fingers there was room for a cigar as well. With the other hand, dressed 
in a kid glove, he raised his glass of beer and invited Lisl with a 
wink to share it. She did, but at the same time she stifled a yawn that 
brought tears into her eyes. 

I still remember when you were a child and went to school with 
two plaits hanging down your back ” whispered Eckbaucr. 

She turned an astonished face towards the man by her side, with 
the silver chain of office round his thick-set red neck. Well, well, 
so that’s the kind of man you are!” 

The band began playing a dance tune. And just then the station- 
master rushed in with the news that the snow-plough had just passed, so 
that the train could not be far behind. He found it impossible to make 
himself heard above the shouts and the songs. The smoke was making 
him almost invisible to all those who were not close to the door; so 
he drew his whistle and blew it as loudly as he could. At the shrill 
and almost ominous sound no further words were needed. They all 
jumped up, every one seized his instrument or his banner, and rushed 
outside. Even Krone suddenly felt wide awake. He remembered 
clearly where he had left his horses, but he found it difficult to elbow 
his way in the direction opposite to the general movement, for he 
had to be at the back of the inn. And just as the path seemed to be 
clear it turned out to be treacherously strewn with tables and chairs 
that had been knocked over. The burgomaster Eckbauer was the last 
to leave. In the general confusion he had been kissing Lisl, the inn- 
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keeper’s younger daughter’s hand. But now duty commanded that 
he should remember his exalted position, and so, slowly and in a 
melancholy manner, tugging hard to get his second kid glove over his 
big knuckles, he cast a final glance full of meaning at Lisl. Then with 
great dignity he placed himself at the head of the band which had 
already lined up. 

The cold sobered them all down, and the speech of welcome 
Eckbauer had learned by heart somehow came back to his memory as 
the train slowly steamed in. He beckoned to the aldermen and with 
steady steps marched towards the tall strong man who at the end 
of the train was helping a lady to get down. All of a sudden he felt 
that it would not do in these circumstances to utter painfully 
memorized ofl&cial words, and so he presented his formidable fist, and 
in very ordinary words revealed what had been meant to be kept a 
secret until the very last moment. ‘‘ Half Seekirchen is waiting out- 
side ” he said, and then, rather shyly, he turned to the slight figure 
in dark clothes which appeared in the shadow of the Baron. A 
somewhat pale lady with a very delicate face gave him a most friendly 
smile. 

He muttered a vague welcome and kissed her hand just as he had 
done to Lisl a few moments before. Then he rememberd that he ought 
to introduce his aldermen and the station-master. She remarked at 
once that it was so kind of all of them to have waited all these long 
hours for her husband and herself. Touched by the fact that so great 
a lady took notice of what they had done for her, the burgomaster 
hastened to assure her that it had been a great pleasure for all of 
them to be kept waiting. And in order at once to impress her with his 
authority, he pushed back with a majestic gesture the benumbed and 
sleepy commercial traveller who was the only other passenger for 
Seekirchen, and who had the temerity to try and slip through the 
exit in front of them. 

Outside, the musicians broke into the festive march. Dumbfounded, 
the little commercial traveller peered out of his turned-up collar. 
With his bride on his arm Georg waited underneath the awning for 
the blaring march to end. The falling snow made the music sound 
almost soft and harmonious. Only the cornet player was not quite 
right. But as the burgomaster whispered into the Major’s ear this man 
was merely a substitute from another village. Georg nodded and 
stepped towards the bandmaster in order to congratulate him. There- 
upon all the dignitaries expressed their congratulations and he 
introduced his wife and thanked them all. He said they would never 
forget this reception. 

Krone now appeared with the sledge through the double gate of the 
inn. His driving was a little unsteady and one of the runners almost 
passed over the bride’s foot. Georg quickly drew her aside and with 
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his boot he pushed the sleigh in another direction. She did not even 
notice what had happened and exclaimed with pleasure at the sight 
of the sleigh and the horses that had been decked out so bravely. 

While Krone came down from the box and bent forward in order 
to unfold the rugs in the sleigh, Georg noticed that like all those who 
had welcomed him he was smelling of drink. He pushed him aside 
and helped his wife to enter. From right and left men ran forward 
to help wrap her up; she bowed her thanks in every direction, and 
they were all caught by the charm of her sweet and somewhat shy 
smile. Georg found it difficult to hide his pride, even though the 
spectators of this great moment were only peasant louts. He sat down 
by her side and to the tune of “While the swallows fly home the 
sledge glided off into the darkness. When it became probable that the 
bridal pair were out of hearing the music broke off in the middle of 
a bar, and the musicians trooped back into the inn to fortify themselves 
before returning to their homes. From their comments it was apparent 
that everybody had lost his heart to the Baron's lady. The burgomaster 
was now less sensitive to Lisl’s charms, and this just when she herself 
had made up her mind, during his absence, that she cared for him a 
litde all the same. He had rather impressed her by the distinguished 
manner in which before taking his place in front of the orchestra he 
pulled on his second kid glove. But now, she supposed with a sigh, 
he must have remembered that he was a married man and a burgo- 
master, seated in the midst of his aldermen and of his fellow villagers. 

To the muffled tinkling of the bells and the soft thudding of the 
horses’ hooves on the unresisting surface, the sleigh glided through 
the night. Maria placed her head on her husband’s shoulder and 
with his hand he protected her face against the driving snow. But 
meanwhile he kept a watchful eye on Krone. At the first clumsy 
motion he was firmly determined to seize him by the collar and throw 
him out, and to take the reins himself. It was as though Krone felt the 
danger. His driving was faultless. Gradually Georg felt more gently 
towards the driver: after all, the ornaments on the sleigh and on 
the harness told of so much devotion. 

He bent over his bride and asked her whether she was cold, whether 
she was tired and also whether she had minded the music very much. 
After all, he pleaded, she ought to realize the good intentions of these 
people. He also warned her that of course no one would be up at this 
late hour to welcome her to the Castle. No one there could have the 
faintest notion of the time of their arrival. She merely smiled; in the 
faint light of the two snow-clad lamps he saw her grey eyes lookini? 
at him. ^ 

“ I could not have wished a single thing to have been different " 
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she said. “ It could not have been lovelier.” Do you hear these bells in 
the silence? I shall be so sorry when it’s over.” 

About another quarter of an hour and well be there ” said Georg, 
and then he found no further words. He was holding her wrist and 
meanwhile protecting her veiled face. From time to time he had to 
shake the snow off his glove, and her hat was half-hidden under the 
snow. She sat there so quietly by his side that he might have thought 
she was overcome with fatigue and had fallen asleep. He whispered 
her name and she answered with a gentle pressure of her hand. 

Yes he was happy, he too could not have wished things to have been 
different. The unexpected delay of the train in a deserted field, the 
chilly threat of the snowstorm, then the appearance of the snow- 
plough ... it had all been just as he had reassuringly foretold. And 
then the arrival at the village station, with the deputation and the 
band, against the background of the lighted windows of the inn. 
Yes, he would show the ex-soldiers’ union and the band that they had 
done well to choose him for their patron. And if the castle was in 
darkness and nobody was up, it did not matter. He was sure at any 
rate that as long as the sleigh had not arrived Anna Krone would not 
dream of going to bed. 

When at last they drew near Maria-Licht Krone unexpectedly lifted 
up his whip and pointed at the bonfire in the distance. Georg went 
warm all over and Maria peered out from between the rugs and looked 
with large eyes at the ruddy glow. Then suddenly between the tinkling 
of the sleigh bells, they clearly perceived the ringing of the bell in 
the casde tower. Krone flicked his whip through the snow flakes and 
the horses pricked up their cars and redoubled their pace. There, 
illuminated by two bright fires, appeared the ornamental entrance. 
There was a large board with the word “ Welcome.” The mere word 
conveyed an atmosphere that was bound to affect Maria. The snow 
added the final touch of glamour to the scene. The drive was lit up 
with torches, there were voices and shouts as the sleigh appeared, and 
the whole staff in their Sunday best shouted, “ Long live the Baron 
and the Baroness 1” Their eyes shone with joy. At the foot of the 
stairway stood Father Aigner. For the first time Georg saw how 
pleasant his young face looked. 

Slowly Maria rose from the sleigh. She looked round as in a 
dream. She allowed someone to press a bouquet into her hands and 
her eyes filled with tears. Georg had to straighten himself up to 
control his emotion. He noticed that Anna Krone and the farmer’s 
wife were crying. He smiled and nodded to them. 

He did not clearly understand the words of Father Aigner but he 
noticed that they were all listening with emotion; so he lifted his 
head still higher in the cold snow that seemed to mingle with the 
vague sound of the bell in the tower. When the priest had finished he 
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shook hands with him warmly and assisted his wife, smiling and 
weeping at the same time, to climb up the steps. 

In the dining-hall Anna Krone had her surprise ready. Maria must 
be hungry after the long journey. The table, the chandeliers, and the 
whole room were green with pine branches. There was a smell of 
resin and candles and cooked meats. Large logs were burning in the 
hearth. It was half-past two now, but no one thought of going to 
bed. The stafi had spent the long hours of waiting in Anna’s kitchen 
where she held a reception with cofEce and apfel-strudel. Father 
Aigner was with them and was entertaining them with amusing 
details from the life of St. Augustin, who had not hesitated to confess 
all the sins of his youth in a book he wrote when he had seen the light. 
And Father Aigner added that certainly he would never become a 
Saint himself, but all the same he was willing to confess that as a 
youngster he had only too often annoyed his mother by his pranks. 
Meanwhile, they had taken it in turns to go up the tower in order to 
look out for the arrival of the sleigh. This was how the bonfires had 
been lit at the precise time, while Anna Krone was able to serve the 
soup piping hot. 

And now, as she was giving the last touch to the venison, she was 
still crying because the Baroness was so young, so friendly and so 
lovely that one could notice it even underneath her veil, and Anna 
was also crying because she had to arrive in the middle of night and 
with such weather. But poor Anna also cried because while Krone 
removed his greatcoat still covered with snow and leant against the 
chimney wrenching off his boots, he was reeking of drink. 
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Maria's forehead was small and quiet like that of a nun, and she had 
also the religious temperament of a nun. Her eyes were of an unusual 
blue-grey; even when she smiled they kept something melancholy. 
Her narrow mouth never entirely lost the mark of what she had once 
suffered. Her abundant ash-coloured hair refused to stay tidy; very 
often it dropped out of position and then, with a quick gesture of the 
hand, she had to put it in order. This gesture had become typical of 
her; it had something that was almost furtive and guilty. Trudi soon 
acquired the habit of gathering into a litde heap the hairpins she found 
strewn about, and Maria put them back with a sigh where they 
belonged. But the kind of hairpins that could have kept this silly 
flowing mane in place had not yet been invented. 

She was thirty and had experienced the full weight of life. Yet 
she had kept something childlike, and perhaps this was the reason 
that made people feel so strangely moved when they met her. The 
day after her arrival she asked to be shown over the casde she was going 
to inhabit. Her large eyes that took in everything very quiedy were 
ready to admire all she saw. The Major led her to the window of the 
bedroom that had been newly furnished for her and pointed at the 
moat and at the snow-covered pine-woods on which the sun was 
shining. Obediendy she drew a deep breath in order to take in the 
healthy strengthening air as he had told her. 

She climbed the tower after him, and then she was able to see the 
frozen lake that lay darkling in the midst of a vast white world, cut 
off towards the south by an out-runner of the Karawanken mountains. 
Then she followed him to the top floor that had been kept closed for 
more than a year because it was not used anyhow and could not be 
kept clean. She agreed at once that these rooms were not needed and 
would be better kept locked. She walked towards the portrait of 
Georg’s first wife Elisabeth, looked at it, and said softly ; “ She must 
have been very lovely.” He found it impossible to reply, but took her 
arm and led her towards the photograph over his writing desk where 
he was shown in the midst of his soldiers. 

He took her to see his horses, the two Trakehners from Vienna. 
With beating heart Krone was standing to attention, as always when 
speaking to his master. Georg said that the mare Sultane was intended 
for her. If she was not too tired they might presently go out for an 
hour, so that he could show her the property. Would she care to try 
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his aunt’s saddle? She said that she had taken no exercise for years, 
but why should they not go? She was not in the least tired. He was 
pleased, and failed to heart the slight note of fatigue in her voice. 
Krone hastened to saddle the two horses. 

On the farm Maria soon made friends with Magdalena Eisengruber. 
She also obediently admired the milch cows which her husband 
himself showed her, but when he tried to explain the advantages of 
the new stone floor in the stables and the improved system of draining, 
her thoughts wandered away. She noticed the little son of the farmer, 
patted him on the head and asked his name. The little chap was very 
shy. “ Can’t you open your mouth?” said his father. The boy blushed 
and said his name was Toni. “ I was six yesterday,” he suddenly added. 
“ Then you’re entitled to a present,” said Maria. The Major thought 
it better not to proceed with his technical demonstrations. 

Maria did not prove a very good horsewoman, but she succeeded 
in keeping in the saddle, and when her husband suggested that they 
mi ght go more slowly she shook her head. She told him how amazed 
she was at the size of the woods and the fields around. He had not 
mentioned that so much land went with the farm. He lived like a 
sovereign here. While he stopped to give a few instructions to the 
woodcutters, she stood at a discreet distance, and as one of the men 
looked round a litdc uncertainly at her, she hastened to smile at him 
with that shy friendliness that had such a confusing effect on people. 
The previous Baroness was very different indeed. 

Yes, she was doing her best. She was doing her best to gain the 
affection of everybody who had to serve Georg or herself. She was 
doing her best not to disappoint her husband. Evidently he expected 
his wife to give him much of her company; he must have been very 
lonely before she arrived. 

She was full of good intentions. She wanted to run the household 
as cheaply as possible : when he proposed to her he said that he was not 
very well off. But she wanted to organize these economies so that they 
hurt or harmed no one. Again and again, when she discussed domestic 
purchases and meals with Anna Krone, she repeated that Anna knew 
so much better what the Baron liked. She seemed to apologize for 
interfering with these concerns. Anna Krone did not quite know 
how to take it. Naturally she had expected to hand over the manage- 
ment. In consequence these discussions about the daily menu took 
place in an atmosphere of constraint. At last Anna, who was older, 
took a bold initiative : she simply resumed entire management. 
Before speaking to her mistress she had everything cut-and-dried, and 
the Baroness always agreed and praised Anna’s excellent decisions. 

There were a few dishes, like paprika chicken, which Maria enjoyed 
preparing herself. She would appear in the kitchen, put on one of 
Anna’s clean overalls and prepare the Hungarian dish with which 
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she welcomed the Baron the first time he visited her mother’s house. 
Anna let her have her own way, with an occasional expression of 
approval or even admiration, but as soon as her mistress’s back was 
turned she added whatever she thought necessary to improve the 
dish. 

Things were running so smoothly at the castle that after a week 
Maria confessed to her husband that her presence was entirely super- 
fluous. Every one did his duty and it would have been impossible 
to spend the household money more wisely than did Anna Krone. 
He took her in his arms and told her never to say this again ; she 
was the only reason for which all these things existed. 

On his side Georg lived in constant fear that the monotony of 
country life might end by depressing her. He had resumed the habit 
of riding out alone in die morning because one day Maria was so 
tired when they came back that she fainted. On one of these rides he 
called on Father Aigner to persuade him to look in soon and to 
discuss with his wife some of those subjects, like music and literature, 
of which he could not talk to her himself. 

The chaplain advised him to go for sleigh drives in the neighbour- 
hood, since riding tired her too much. The fresh air would do her 
good. And when he told Maria .she showed herself delighted. Georg 
reproached himself for not having thought of this himself. He 
ordered Krone at once to harness the horses to the sleigh. He took 
her to the spot where the deer, driven from the woods by hunger, 
boldly picked up the food that was put down for them. She was 
delighted, and said she would like to return every day as long as the 
animals remained so tame. The deer seemed to be less nervous of 
her than of Franzl. Georg also took her for a drive across the lake. 
During this bitter winter of 1890-91 it was frozen up for many months. 
The horses were able to step across the hard slippery ice, and the sleigh 
kept very steady. To glide mysteriously over these unplumbed depths 
was like driving in a dream. Behind them the wooded hills sank away 
like the dark limits of a world to which they had bidden good-bye. 
Once or twice a lonely skater passed by like a ghost. Maria sat with 
half-closed eyes by her husband’s side. The hollow sound of the hooves 
upon the snow-covered ice, the snoring breath of the horses, the 
tinkling of the bells, the crackling hiss of fragments of ice 
detached by the horses’ shoes, and the crunching of these fragments 
by the sleigh all seemed to come from far away. It was the earthly 
projection of their soundless journey through happiness. One longing 
remained only, but this she did not mention. And yet her silence 
confirmed Georg’s belief that her thoughts were far from him, far 
away in regions that could only be mentioned in talks with Father 
Aigner, and where he could not follow her. 

All her childlike qualities notwithstanding, she remained full of 
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mystery for Her whole being seemed deep and unfathomable. 
There were days when he failed to understand how he had ever 
dared propose to her. He was convinced that she had done him an 
immense favour by accepting him, and the idea that she might have 
been prompted by feelings warmer than mere kindness did not even 
present itself to 'his mind. Full of a confidence that seemed altogether 
xmjustified in his own eyes, she had surrendered to him on that 
wonderful night of their arrival, and it seemed to be her ambition to 
grant Him whatever could make her husband happy. But he still 
hesitated to accept a gift that filled him with confusion. Her passion 
revealed itself more intense every night in the quiet seclusion of their 
bedroom, and appeared to him incompatible with her serene, child- 
like smile. It was as though she merely humiliated herself for his 
sake, and this he would not have. She must remain the fairy-tale 
princess he had carried in his sleigh to the castle, there to be enthroned. 
And now she had discovered his lowly sensual nature! 

How much simpler it had all been in the case of Hannerl! But 
it was profanation to compare that imbridled crisis of the senses with 
the feelings he had for his wife. The mere thought that Maria might 
ever get to know the story was horrifying. He had intended at first to 
confess it to her, but he reahzcd by now that he would never have the 
courage to do so. No doubt she would have forgiven him, but even 
one initial moment of loathing on her part would have been unbearable. 

However busy he might be, Father Aigner found it possible to 
make himself free of a morning or an afternoon to look in at Maria- 
Licht, Obediently he would converse with the lady of the castle upon 
the topics prescribed by the Major. But sometimes, because she showed 
such a genuine interest, he talked about his own life, about the vocation 
he had felt from early childhood, and about religion in general. Very 
gradually he got her to talk about herself as well. She told him what 
she had passed through ten years before at the death of her fianc<f. 
The convent had then appeared the only possible escape, and she might 
indeed have gone that way if her father had not died unexpectedly. 
Then she had to look after her mother who could not venture a step 
by herself. 

Years later, when everything within her seemed to have gone chilly 
and rigid, Georg von Weygand appeared before her, a tall, kind- 
hearted and lonely widower, an earnest and slightly old-fashioned 
man who deserved better than to be repelled. He ignored the blow 
fate had deliverfed to him, and talked to her as though their life was 
only just begitming. At first she found it impossible to believe him, 
but she had listened, deeply moved. Mama at once said that she 
must on no account refuse him. She would go and live with Ilonka, 
whose husband had just been transferred to Graz. Poor dear Mama 
must have realized from the first that she could not have rejected 
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Georg’s proposal, that she must follow him whether she wished it or 
not, and that life itself was beckoning. Yes, life was in a way beginning 
all afresh. For her husband’s sake she would have liked to be 
stronger. No wonder that he sometimes looked upon her as though 
she were a child. But she was a little too old merely to be his child. 
She did not want to disappoint him in one great desire at any rate, 
which she knew most positively that he felt. No doubt he did not 
expect it from her, but his surprise would be all the greater if one day 
she could tell him that . . , How would he take it? Would he at last 
look upon her as his wife? Oh, it would be for her the great wonder 
of which she did not dare to dream. At first she hesitated, uncertain 
whether she had the courage. But now she was jfirmly decided. 

She blushed as she made this admission to the priest and her eyes 
betrayed an excitement almost too great for her. She confessed that this 
was also why she preferred not to go riding. It was lucky that she had 
fainted that time. Father Aigner looked at her reflectingly for a long 
time, then he awoke from his meditation. “ God is on your side,” 
he murmured. 

When she was alone Maria repeated these words : “ God is on 
my sidel” When she was sure that all the servants were down in the 
kitchen she went to the chapel where there was a rustic image of 
Our Lady. She was sure the image had more than once received 
prayers for divine assistance, and had answered them. It was quiet in 
the chapel. No one saw her light the candle. The litde flame lived and 
whispered in her hand, and the Virgin Mother who knew everything 
smiled encouragingly at her. Oh, it was good being here! She could 
stay for a quarter of an hour; Georg would not arrive home before. 

From Graz a few more trunks with clothes and books were delivered 
and also, after a fair amount of correspondence, a grand piano. Trans- 
port along the snow-covered road in the wood proved diJSEcult, But at 
last the instrument was duly put up in the music-room and the same 
day a tuner appeared from Klagenfurt in answer to the Major’s 
request. At first Maria felt rather nervous lest any one should hear 
her play, but after a few days she let herself go. In the evening 
Georg sat looking at his book, but after she uncovered the keyboard 
and began to play very sofdy, he did not get the meaning of a single 
sentence. 

He could not help telling her how much he admired her playing. 
Formerly, she replied, she was able to play a little, though she often 
made her music master sigh. Now she had not touched the keys for 
years, and she had forgotten all she ever knew. “ Then you’ll have to 
take lessons once more,” said Georg, and with the energy that more 
and more characterized him he acted at once. Soon a young man 
presented himself, with his newly acquired diploma in his pocket, and 
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proud of the high marks he had obtained at the conservatory. During 
the very first lesson he told his new pupil that he hoped to become a 
great composer. It must have been the great awe inspired by Georg 
that reminded him of the real purpose of each visit, for Maria gave 
him litde encouragement. She thought he was at his best when he 
talked about his own compositions and played from them. It was only 
after he went that the exercises he told her to practise interested her, 
and she smdied diligendy in order to give him satisfaction and 
especially to please her husband. On returning from his morning ride, 
Georg heard her play before he passed the gate, and it seemed to 
him that her music gave new life to the casde. 

In the evening she sang for him when she felt in the mood. She 
sang Schubert and Cornelius and gipsy songs from Hungary, although 
she had never been there herself. Staring at the tip of his boot the 
Major listened to these melancholy tunes and the dreams he had begun 
to weave when he met her at the house of his old comrade Otto von 
Sterneck and had exchanged the first words with her went on. 

Magdalena Eisengruber begged her to play the litde organ in the 
chapel in her place. Georg von Weygand would have been delighted 
if the chaplain could have celebrated Mass in the chapel every Sunday. 
For he was proud of his wife’s musical achievements, and of the fact 
that the first time she played she got notes out of the little organ 
which no one would have suspected were there. Maria herself had 
felt reluctant to make this new public appearance; she gave way, not 
in order to take the burden off Magdalena Eisengruber, but in order 
to please her husband. Her hands were too small to span the keys, and 
at each note which slipped from her hold she felt a growing discomfort. 
In the midst of her confusion she also realized that her hair was 
getting out of position. 

On the Saturday before Easter Georg drove with his wife to 
Scekirchen. They followed the procession behind the life-size image of 
the crucified Saviour. Maria had never taken part in such a rural 
procession before, and she felt too moved to join in the l^yne which 
the women sang together. Towards the end of the procession snow 
began to fall from the darkened sky. The Major and Eisengruber and 
all the farmers, perhaps even the old parish priest who was carrying 
the sacrament, were thinking of this winter without end, and wonder- 
ing what would happen if it lasted much longer. Would the cattle 
ever get fresh food again? The women were pulling their top skirt 
over their heads, and covered their burning candles against the snow- 
flakes. The painfully realistic, scarlet wounds of the waxen Christ 
filled with white snow. The Miserere that was now being sung was 
smothered in white dampness, like the peal of the distant church bell 
that was raising its voice once more now that it had come back from 
its mystical flight to Rome. 
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Maria’s mind preserved the impression of this wonderful, solemn, 
procession for a long time. She grew silent and absent-minded. 
Although recendy she had studied with almost excessive zeal, she now 
gave up playing altogether. Whenever her husband anxiously 
questioned her she swore with tears in her eyes that she was unutterably 
happy by his side, and that she was not longing for Graz or for any 
other place. It was as though she were waiting for something, and 
though he began vaguely to suspect what she was waiting for, he told 
himself he did not understand her at all. He remembered a similar 
nervousness in Elizabeth during the early years of their married life. 
In her case it had been a chronic depression which suddenly turned 
into an uncontrollable hunger for pleasure and oblivion, to which 
she had sacrificed their married happiness. Was he going to live 
through the same thing once more.?* He would be unable to bear it a 
second time. 

Then there came a change. It was not at all what he had feared in 
a moment of unjustified depression. On the evening of the first real 
spring day, she whispered to him news that made him turn paler than 
the white-washed wall against which he was standing. He thought he 
must have misunderstood, but she repeated the news with tears and 
laughter, and then he also felt the tears rolling down his cheeks. 
There had been a time when he thought that life was as good as over 
for him. Since then life had given him one surprise after the other. 

He did not sleep a wink the whole night; how could he have 
slept? He listened to the breathing of his wife. He felt that night as 
though he were watching over her and over the child she was going to 
give him. Of a sudden, life had grown immense and wide. Through 
his child it would stretch into an endless vista. He was no longer a 
man doomed to disappear, kept standing only by his strong constitution. 
A new life was gathering strength, and he was like a tree that spread 
out its protecting branches. “ God, I thank you for this. But it is too 
much, too overwhelming ! I cannot yet believe it. I must see and hear 
all this first in the full daylight.” 

He dared hardly move lest he might disturb Maria. She also was 
awake, but she kept her eyes shut, because she did not want to rob 
him of the satisfaction of this vigil. When the first light of the morning 
shimmered through the curtains she took refuge in his arms and 
whispered. “ How lovely everything is going to be, now ! ” He looked 
anxiously into her eyes, and in a voice trembling with nocturnal doubts, 
he said, “ But are you really quite certain?” — “ Of course I am certain,” 
she replied. 

There was in her look a light of naughty triumph, it was almost as 
though she were making merry at his expense. Suddenly he felt that 
he understood her better than he had done in all these months since 
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she had become his wife. More passionately than he had ever dared 
he drew her towards him. 

Kalmuk whom he moimted after breakfast was the first to share die 
great secret. “Better be ready, old boyl” He took the direction of 
Seekirchen where he caught the young priest just as he was going out. 
“One moment, Father Aignerl” With the surprised ecclesiastic he 
entered the room. As he stood before him it was all he could do not 
to allow any weakness to reveal itself in his voice. “ Father Aigner, 
my wife asks whether in due course you will come to Maria-Licht to 
baptize my son.” The younger man looked at him with big eyes. 
The nobleman might be able to control himself, but the young priest 
was unable to follow his example. His strong hands shook the visitor’s 
shoulder. “ Congratulations!” he exclaimed, this is indeed God’s own 
work.” 

Georg did not mind, because now the great news stood out in its 
full significance: he had told someone and been congratulated. It 
had become tangible. 

“ Well, that’s all. Don’t let me keep you,” he said with a laugh as 
he mounted his horse. The priest had only just returned to a sense of 
realities. He placed his hand on the saddle and somewhat uncertainly 
asked : “ But what did you say ... a son?” 

“A son, what else should it be?” was Georg’s self-assured reply. 
His tone even betrayed a slight irritation, but he controlled himself, 
because the priest meant no harm. But he made it quite clear that there 
was to be no further discussion by riding away with a familiar salute 
with his riding crop. A son! 'Wiat else could it be? He did not 
even want to think about it. To doubt seemed cowardly and even 
dangerous. 

Around him Nature seemed rejuvenated. Oh, to be able to show 
the property for the first time to his son, to show these fields that 
would continue to bear fruit after his death for his son, and for his 
son’s sons. He pictured himself riding here with him by his side. The 
son must have a horse of his own. What a good thing it would be if 
Sultane foaled this year. Georg did not yet realize that these dreams 
would take time to materialize. He even wanted to go to Franzl to 
choose a playmate for his son among Franzl’s litter of puppies. 

If this was God’s work, God would not deny him a son, Georg 
told himself with a laugh. God’s work . . . but if he had not been 
what he was, there would have been no son. He was fifty now. What 
are fifty years? Just enough to get a little knowledge of life, and to 
leam to accept a son as a present from Heaven. He had no intention 
to step out of this world before he had made a man of him. 

Then, as he thought of Maria, all his self-assurance left- him. She 
would have to keep very quiet. She must not overrate her strength. 
They would have to consult a doctor at an early stage. How wise she 
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had been not to go out riding. What had he been thinking of? Fifty, 
and what a fool he still was! God in Heaven, what might have 
happened! Even now so many things might happen yet.^* It was 
as though black night drew in around him. He gave the spurs to 
Kalmuk and galloped back to the castle. Krone was startled when he 
saw the sweating horse, trembling on its legs with exhaustion. 

This was Georg’s only great fear. It gave him sleepless nights and 
in the day-time it made him seem queer. Formerly Krone knew 
within a quarter of an hour when his master was returning. He used 
to drink a final cup of coffee in his wife’s kitchen, and, wiping the 
brown stain from his moustache, he would say ; '' Well, I’m off to the 
stables.” But nowadays? 

The fear would get hold of Georg in the midst of his work. He 
had left Maria an hour before, certain that she was well and in good 
spirits. But while he was walking through the stables or across the 
land with Eisengruber, discussing all that had to be setded before 
his son came into the world, he was seized all at once by this unreason- 
able, paralysing fear. He forgot what he was discussing. The things 
that had claimed his interest a moment ago disappeared into the mist 
that rose before his eyes. With a vague and improbable explanation 
for his sudden departure he went off. 

Maria tried to reassure him. She did not feel too weak to give him 
the child she was carrying. She would come through it. Who else 
could look after the litde one? This topsy-turvy argument carried 
conviction for a while : it sounded so plausible. She, whom he had 
once looked upon as a child that had to be protected from life, laughed 
at the things that frightened him. At present she refused to have 
anything to do with a doctor. Was she not feeling perfeedy fit? In 
June or July her mother would come over. She was as good as a 
doctor. No, she was better. 

In her heart of hearts, Maria was pleased with Georg’s ridiculous 
fears, though she laughed at him. When she was alone with Father 
Aigner she told him of her husband’s exaggerated worries. “Yes, 
and then to think that in all probability he’s not even thinking of me 
in the first place, but wondering whether he’ll be given what he has 
been promised ! It’s only now that I am seeing him as he really is.” 
But as she spoke her eyes sparkled with merry irony. Father Aigner 
agreed that, though twenty years older than himself, the Baron was 
a big child. He was thinking in particular, he said, of the unshakable 
conviction with which he had insisted that his first-born would be a 
boy. Thereupon Maria looked at her visitor with slight astonishment 
and told him with the guileless smile of a saint that of course it was 
going to be a son and nothing else. 

“ But, pardon me, how do you know?” 

“ I’ve prayed for it.” 
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“ YeSj but . . 

Maria’s questioning look reduced him to silence. It was difficult 
for Father Aigner to continue the argument without laying himself 
open to the suspicion that he had less faith than his parishioner. He 
contented himself with a sigh, but even this sigh was proof of a 
reprehensible lack of confidence in divine grace and providence. 

In July old Frau von Lerchenfeld carried out her promise to visit 
her daughter at Maria-Licht. Half an hour before the arrival of the 
train her son-in-law was pacing up and down the platform. Together 
with Brigitte, the maid from Graz, he helped her into his coach. With 
a strong Hungarian accent the old lady talked excitedly about the 
journey. Where was she being taken She was startled at every lurch, 
and recovered almost at once. She wanted to know what the crops 
were in the fields along which they were passing. She insisted that 
Georg should warn her as soon as the castle came in sight. Suddenly 
she asked why he was not in uniform as on the day of his marriage. 
He tried to explain that a retired officer wore uniform on special 
occasions only. But she did not listen to his reply. In civilian clothes 
her son-in-law was less impressive than in uniform, and that was 
that. 

At last the tower of Maria-Licht rose behind the trees. ‘‘ MariskaT’ 
she cried as the carriage drove through the gate and as, pale with 
emotion, her daughter rushed down the steps. There was a tempestuous 
embrace, there were tears, and a stream of Hungarian pet names. 
Georg felt a little superfluous and left the carriage by the other door. 

Joseph was waiting with Aunt Ottilie’s old bath-chair. It had been 
oiled and furbished. Joseph was so impressed that he forgot to welcome 
his master. Georg could not remember having ever counted for so 
litde in his own castle. 

At last the old lady released her daughter, wiped the tears with her 
lace handkerchief, and looked up a little frightened at the steps she 
would have to climb. Her son-in-law reassured her; she had only to 
sit down in the chair. He signalled to Franzl who was waiting with 
some dogs by the stable door. Georg thought that together Joseph 
and Franzl would have no difficulty in carrying the bath-chair up the 
steps. 

Was it because Franzl considered this method unnecessarily com- 
plicated, or was it perhaps that the modish appearance of the maid 
Brigitte inspired him with a wish to display his strength? Anyhow he 
silently handed the leashes of the dogs to Joseph, lifted the old lady, 
complete with bath-chair, in his arms, and without seeming effort 
carried her up the steps, to the accompaniment of the invalid’s 
frightened Hungarian exclamations and the admiring glances of 
Brigitte, who was not often treated to such displays. Then he came 
down with a blush of awkward pride. 
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Franzl had noticed the quiet admiration in the girl’s eyes, and 
suddenly he felt sure that she would be his wife. This was indeed a 
miracle. The maids considered Franzl an impregnable fortress. He 
was a matter of fact and self-centred fellow whose sole pleasure was 
his work in the woods and who never looked at a woman. And there 
was another miracle. Brigitte had been engaged for nearly six years 
to a young man in Graz. They were to be married the following 
autumn. And now it was suddenly revealed to her that this marriage 
could never take place, and that henceforth her fate was in the iron 
hands of this rustic giant with his clear brown eyes and his shy blush. 
She followed her mistress in some confusion while Franzl took back 
his dogs from Joseph, too absent-minded to understand that Joseph 
was playfully reproaching him for having stolen the old lady from 
him. 

The long severe winter gave way to soft and rainy spring. The 
crops easily made up for lost time, but summer brought new difficulties. 
The heat was dry and scorching, much manure was needed. Old Frau 
Lerchenfeld at first humorously sniffed the unexpected smells that 
blew across from the fields. But soon she insisted on keeping the 
windows closed although the rooms were oppressively hot. Her 
daughter begged for fresh air, and the old lady told Brigitte to open 
the windows, remarking with a sigh that she herself had different 
views as to the nature of fresh air. She complained to her son-in-law 
that when manuring Eisengruber took no notice of the direction of the 
wind and forgot that at this period the Lady of the Castle was bound 
not to feel her best. Georg soothingly told her that the farmer meant 
no ill, but he only increased her annoyance when he added that as far 
as he was concerned he did not think the smell disagreeable at all. 

Georg sniffed in the air with satisfaction and even with joy. He was 
devoted to his fields and wished that, the heat and the drought notwith- 
standing, they should bear abundant crops, this very year when Heaven 
had blessed his own marriage. He was on horseback from the crack 
of dawn and in order not to disturb his wife by his early rising had 
settled in night-quarters of his own. In an impulse of childish attach- 
ment Maria asked her mother to share her bedroom. But it was not 
long before her mother’s uninterrupted company began to weigh on 
her. She thought she would feel less lonely if left to herself. She 
wanted, in the quiet of night, to lie and think of Georg, towards 
whom she had a sense of guilt because she had allowed her mother 
so completely to take possession of her. When she went out with 
Georg in the evening she sobbed out her longing to him and promised 
that as soon as her mother left she would once more be entirely his. 
As the old lady however had not yet breathed a word about leaving, 
Georg delicately passed over the subject and silently took his wife in 
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his arms. In the discreet solitude of the wood, they exchanged ardent 
and tender kisses like a secredy engaged couple. 

At night Maria was always exhausted by aU the knitting and 
crocheting, but Frau von Lerchenfeld kept egging her on with the 
sacred zeal that animated herself. The piles of clothes that were waiting 
for the arrival of Georg’s son had grown impressively high. And Anna 
Krone and Trudi had caught the infection through Brigitte, while at 
the farm Magdalene Eisengruber devoted her scant leisure to the 
confection of yet more baby clothes. 

This almost frightening increase of the wardrobe was brought to a 
sudden end by the departure of the old lady. It took place in August 
as the result of a frightful misunderstanding. She expected the child 
to be a girl, and she never tired of enumerating the advantages of a 
daughter over a son. She put pink ribbons in all the clothes. Maria 
dared not remove them, but at night, when she was sure that her 
mother was asleep, she cried over these pink ribbons which were bound 
to hurt Georg. No doubt it would have been wiser to be candid with 
her mother. This at any rate would have saved the old lady a painful 
surprise. One day looking in a cupboard for the pattern of a little frock 
she came aaoss two large rolls of blue ribbon hidden under a pile of 
hnished clothes. Maria did not try to defend herself but fell sobbing 
in the arms of her mother. 

The old lady was entirely put out by this treason. “ Must he have 
his own way then?” she asked with trembling voice. Maria raised her 
confused and tear-stained face. “But Mama, I also prefer a son!” 

“You?” the old lady said in a toneless voice. “ And why did you 
then not say a single word that first afternoon when I had just arrived, 
and he kept talking about his son?” 

“ I was waiting for you to say something. Mama! and when you 
said nothing at all I thought that you preferred ... I” 

“ Oh, my God . . .” sobbed old Frau von Lerchenfeld putting her 
arms around her child. “ How could you think such a thing of me. 
In my own time I did so want to have a boy. But first there was your 
sister and then you, and then the doctor said there were to be no 
morel How can I stay here any longer now. If there is a girl, you’ll 
both say it is my fault, the fault of my pink ribbons.” 

She pulled a pink ribbon out of the Httle vest she had just finished. 
“I’ll have to go now, I’ll have to go,” she repeated disconsolately. 
No doubt she meant it, but at the same time she hoped that her 
daughter would beg her to stay. Then she would allow herself to be 
pressed for a long time, and finally she would give way. But she 
noticed that though her daughter tried to reassure her as to the fatal 
results of the pink ribbon, she did not say a word about her staying. 
Later, when she was more self-possessed, she took the initiative. 
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“Mariska,” she said that night, “you’ve heard what I said this 
afternoon.” 

Both Maria and the Major looked at her a litde anxiously. “ I mean 
about my not being able to stay any longer.” She was answering her 
own question, and again she noticed with a pang that though they 
both looked very kindly at her they did not protest. She knew for 
certain now that this strange man whom she had received with such 
confidence in her house had stolen her child from her. She continued 
talking very fast. “ What is there left for me to do here? You have 
enough clothes for the litde one. Ilonka and her husband arc back 
from their holiday.” 

Maria felt the injustice she was doing to her mother like a physical 
hurt. But she could not bring herself to utter the request for which 
Mama was waiting : “ Do stay a litde longer! ” 

The old lady was sufficiendy magnanimous to crush her disappoint- 
ment. When she left the following morning she was the more self- 
possessed of the two. She even winked at Brigitte when the forester 
Franzl turned up to take leave from her. Her conscience was clearer 
than that of her daughter. When that evening Maria found herself 
once more in the arms of her husband she sobbed : “ Now we’ve sent 
Mama away from here! ” 

A few days later there came a letter from Graz just like those she 
used to write. “My darling Mariska, we’ve all laughed very much 
here because of my pink ribbons and they all think me ridiculous 
because as a result I didn’t want to stay any longer with you . . 

That year there were no other guests at Maria-Licht. Otto von 
Sterneck had promised to come shooting but he wrote that his regiment 
was taking part in the autumn manoeuvres. As it happened the Major 
and his wife were not looking forward to any visits. Their life was 
entirely filled by their expectation. Georg did not go out so much and 
in the end even cut short his morning ride, because he had noticed 
that Maria found it difficult to bear his absence. She was growing 
heavy and their usual short walk towards dusk was beginning to tire 
her. There was much rain in those days and the way was muddy 
and full of puddles. She liked the evenings that were already growing 
longer, when they both sat by the fire. Sometimes she put her hand 
into his as though seeking protection. The solemn melancholy of 
autumn in the midst of the woods, and the wind howling in the 
chimney, gave her a vague sense of anxiety. 

A doctor came to examine her. He was called Abel Prisswitz, and 
Maria thought him very young indeed. She would have preferred an 
older physician. But Dr. Prisswitz soon gained her confidence. With 
his healthy red cheeks and his sturdy blond-haired wrists and hands 
he seemed to be the typical robust country doctor who docs not look at 
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the dark side of a case before his patient is dead and buried. He 
told her that he had left the university in order to take up the practice 
of his uncle who died two years ago. He died of a liver disease which, 
said the young nephew and heir, could have been cured by a daring 
operation. Those people, he said, imagined that one wanted to kill 
them simply in order to get hold of their practice a little sooner. This 
was how Abel Prisswitz had to give up his fond ambition of becoming 
a great surgeon. His mother and his sisters, his aunts and his cousins 
all argued that one could not possibly allow such a beautiful practice 
to escape, especially when it was simply thrown into one’s arms. For 
a moment Abel Prisswitz assumed a melancholy expression, and then 
as though he felt himself that this melancholy was ill-suited to his 
exuberant health he added with a laugh : “ Yes, yes, little lady, and so 
we’ll have a son in January.” He called Maria alternately “ little lady ” 
or my little Baroness.” 

After the examination he went with Georg into the smoking-room. 
From him he heard that old Frau von Lerchenfeld wanted it to be 
a grand-daughter. But he was as reassuring to Georg as he had been 
to his wife. “ What a world it would be if grandmothers were also 
given a say in these matters 1 No, we’ll see to it that it’s a son!” 
Maybe some of Dr. Prisswitz’s conviction was drawn from the bottle 
of old Tokay for which he had accounted almost entirely by himself. 

Maria kept going almost to the end. At the beginning of December 
however, her legs refused to carry her and she took to bed. Dr, Prisswitz 
came to have a look. Yes, she’s none too strong,” he admitted to 
Georg. But even before he had realized the impression made by his 
first words he discovered a number of reasons for optimism. “ She 
certainly is brave, our little Baroness ! ” This time, he said, he was not 
going to drink so much of that deuced Tokay. But the first glass 
washed away his good intentions. Later in the kitchen Krone told 
how the young doctor had sighed and muttered to himself the whole 
way back. “ Whatever did he say.?” asked Anna who was not without 
concern about the case and would have liked to know the Doctor’s 
opinion. ** Oh, it was all in Latin, all in Latin ” replied Krone shaking 
off his boots into which the rain-water had penetrated. 

On Christmas Even Krone had to hurry with the sleigh for the 
Doctor. The Major sent word that he had to go as fast as he could. 
Anna was just standing on a chair in order to light up the Christmas 
tree. She pushed her husband out of the door and went with him to 
help him harness the horses. Krone said he was afraid the Doctor 
would not be easy to find, he was a bachelor and quite likely to be 
spending Christmas Eve with friends. She told him on no account to 
return home without Dr. Prisswitz. She followed the sleigh with her 
eyes till it had disappeared, then she drew a deep breath and went 
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Upstairs to ask i£ she could be of any assistance. She had sent Joseph 
to the farm to warn Magdalena Eisengruber. 

In the corner of the large bedroom on the first floor stood a minute 
Christmas tree. Underneath, carefully wrapped in red tissue-paper, 
were the surprises that would have been opened on Maria’s bed if 
meanwhile this greater surprise had not been announced. In between 
the first pangs, her forehead and cheeks covered with small pearls of 
perspiration, Maria was looking at the burning candles and thinking 
how beautiful it was that during this Christmas night she was going 
to present Georg with his first child. Now that God was giving such 
a clear sign it would have been faint-hearted to have any fear. She 
turned her face encouragingly to Georg who was waiting watch in hand 
for the arrival of Dr. Prisswitz. She had the fullest confidence in 
Magdalena Eisengruber, who had given birth to four children without 
medical assistance, and who, helped by Anna Krone, was now making 
everything ready. She no longer felt the need to hold her husband’s 
hand. Now that the great hour had arrived it seemed as though she 
could do without his support. She told him not to stay because she 
felt that with him in the room she could not utter an occasional moan. 
He was to come back, she said, when all was over, and meanwhile 
he ought to try and find something to do. But he was not to worry. 

He gave way before her insistence : he was no use in any case. He 
vaguely wandered from room to room. It was as though he had lost 
his way in the castle, and the walls were staring at him chilly and 
hostile. He met Trudi who asked him, her throat dry with anxiety, 
whether everything was going well with the Frau Baroness. He 
nodded. It seemed to him that his nervousness was unseemly; he 
looked at his watch and though he clearly visualized and even 
memorized the position of the hands, he did not connect it with any 
notion of time. “ The doctor ... the doctor.” These words were 
hammering in his brain. His hands behind his back, he was standing 
by one of the windows trying to catch a glimpse of the court. He 
wondered whether the sleigh had returned, but he could only see the 
dancing snow-flakes that shone in the light from the window. Behind 
them was the night black and impenetrable. 

Suddenly he remembered that from the same window he had once 
looked at Hannerl when he sent her away. Oh, if he had wronged 
her, these hours of waiting were his punishment. He felt he could not 
breathe by this window and once more he moved on. Suddenly he 
fancied that Maria was calling, but when he tried to enter the bed- 
room, Magdalena Eisengruber moved him back with a kindly gesture. 
“ Don’t distress her ! Everything is going well so far. If there were 
any change I’d send for you at once. We’re with her, you know.” 
For a mom.ent she communicated her calm to him. He breathed once 
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more. It would be so much easier to bear if only he could do some- 
thing— Why had he not gone himself to fetch the doctor? Why was 
he not wildly driving through the snowstorm with the reins firm in 
his grip, whipping on the horses? Anyhow, Krone must by now be 
on the way back with the doctor. 

• • • • • 

He did not know of course that at that moment Krone was still 
chasing round Klagenfurt in search of Dr. Prisswitz who had gone to 
celebrate the Christmas with unknown friends. He was sent from 
one house to the other, and in despair he began to interrogate passers- 
by. Occasionally he added comments to his enquiries, and complained 
about the negligence of doctors who left no address behind when they 
went on the spree. It was only when he began to talk about his wife 
at home and to tell how she was waiting for him with the Christmas 
tree aU alight that he remembered Anna’s command not on any 
account to return without Dr. Prisswitz. Then, with a sigh, he 
flicked his whip through the snow and continued his barren search. 
At last, near the Aegidien Church, he saw a merry company of gentle- 
men and shouted the usual question to them. Had they seen Dr. 
Prisswitz? One of them stepped into the light of the high windows 
through which floated Christmas canticals and organ music. He placed 
an unsteady hand on the sleigh and stammered : “ And who is it you 
want?” 

“ You, Doctor,” exclaimed Krone with relief. “ It’s for the Baroness 
at Maria-Licht.” 

Some minutes passed before Abel Prisswitz was able to absorb the 
unexpected announcement. At last he turned uncertainly to his friends 
who were standing against the church wall roaring with laughter. 
Then he made a brave attempt to steady himself. “ Right!” he said 
with a tone of determination that was intended to deceive Krone, and 
lifted his foot to step into the sleigh. His friends approached to tuck 
him in, but several of them rolled forward over his legs. Krone had 
to lift one by his collar before he could drive away. The friends waved 
and shouted after him and Prisswitz still thought it great fun to be 
picked up in the street and carried away to the castle of a Baroness. 
As the sleigh was turning out of the town he began to sing at the top 
of his voice, but after a while the singing stopped and Krone felt a tug 
at his arm. When he stopped and looked round he saw a pair of hollow 
frightened eyes. 

“Where was it you wanted me? ... At Maria-Licht? Turn round. 
I haven’t got my instrument-case with me.” 

Krone mrned back to the surgery and it was nearly midnight when 
they finally took the road to the castle. Pale and distressed, Dr. 
Prisswitz sat behind him. He was completely sobered now, and, bend- 
ing forward, he asked: “When did it start? How long have you 
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been in town? What did they tell you at my home? . , . that they did 
not know where I had gone? Oh, the fool I the cursed fool!” Dr. 
Prisswitz was referring to the servant he had inherited from his uncle 
together with the practice and who had apparently misinformed Krone. 

Meanwhile Maria Weygand was fighting her painful struggle. She 
had placed her faith in the blessed powers of the Christmas night, but 
without the gentle and consoling words of Anna Krone and without 
the loving, encouraging hands of Magdalena Eisengruber she would 
have begun to doubt these powers. 

An hour after midnight her last and most pitiful cry rent the over- 
heated room. Then silence fell. Georg who was in the library, still 
waiting for the arrival of the doctc^, had placed his hands over his 
ears in order not to hear the cries of his wtfe. The silence made him 
lift his head. Had the decision fallen now? He did not find the 
courage or the strength to go and ask. So he stayed in his chair and 
listened. They had promised to warn him. Could they have forgotten 
him? 

• Through the windows eyeless demons looked at him . . . 

Then che silence seemed to end. Around him, the whispers of life had 
returned. There were vague sounds of stealthy, hurrying footsteps. A 
door was opened and was closed. He recovered a little of his grip on 
the outside world. He drew himself up, surmounted the weakness in 
his knees, and rose expectandy when from the half-darkness of the 
passage the figure of Anna Krone appeared. In the glow of the candles 
her face was deadly pale, but there was a smile on her lips. 

He followed her, but in the passage he rushed ahead of her. 

As he entered the bedroom Magdalena Eisengruber placed her finger 
on her lips and pointed at his wife who had fallen asleep from 
exhaustion. Then she handed him his son, a solid litde fellow with a 
red face, fists clenched and his little knees doubled up, because of the 
unexpected cold of being born. 

Precisely at this moment Krone drew up the sleigh outside. With a 
hurry that was no longer needed Dr. Prisswitz rushed upstairs with 
his black bag and appeared at the door of the bedroom where Georg, 
too helplessly happy to harbour resentment, had forgotten his despair 
at the delay. He signalled to the doctor to come and look at the 
child. 

But Dr. Prisswitz did not dare appear before the baby. From a 
distance he assured himself that all was well with it. Then, the only 
unhappy one among these people, he bent guiltily over the mother. 
She awakened and looked at him with a weak smile. 


c.c. 


£ 



CHAPTER FIVE 


IF RUDI SHOULD DIE 

So now Georg had his son, though for the time being he seemed to 
belong to every one except himself. The women managed him, carried 
him around, cuddled him, washed him, dressed him with the clothes 
made by his grandmother and his mother, and all Georg was allowed 
to do was to admire him before he was put to bed. With his 
fists clenched in front of his little nose, he slept for hours in the 
pink half-light of his cradle, and no one, not even his father, the Major, 
was allowed to disturb him. 

When in the darkness of the night he raised his plaintive voice 
Georg was allowed to lift the child carefully from the cradle and 
hand it to his wife. In the half-covered light of the lamp they looked 
together at the satin-like sheen of the tiny head with the perky crest of 
thin gold-blond hair and they exchanged a smile because of the greed 
with which the small lips pressed themselves to the mother’s breast. 
In spite of her husband’s fears Maria proved able to feed the child 
herself. The Slovene wet nurse who answered Georg’s advertisement 
was sent away disappointed after a week. 

On the day after Christmas Otto von Sterneck paid a surprise visit 
in order to celebrate New Year’s Eve with his friend Georg at Maria- 
Licht. Georg was delighted. He put his arm round the shoulder of 
his friend and took him to see his wife and his son. To Maria’s dismay 
Otto lifted the child from the cradle and held it in the light by the 
window. Then he stated “He looks like you, Georg, a genuine 
Weygand! Has he got a godfather yet? If there is nobody better in 
the offing I apply for the job.” 

“ I had intended to ask you,” said Georg, 

“ Yes, so you are telling me now,” said Otto leasingly, and he placed 
the child in its mother’s arms. “ He looks in his place there, Maria. 
How many more of this kind are we going to get?” 

Laughing, he walked out with Georg, Maria followed them with 
her pensive eyes. 

With his friend Otto and with Eisengruber as the second witness 
Georg went next day to register his son. When he saw the town 
clerk writing for the first time the two names Rudolf and Otto in 
conjunction, he invited him to the christening meal on New Year’s 
eve. 

The ^ Major invited some thirty guests for the dinner that was 
beginning towards evening. Two of the maids from the farm were 
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helping in the kitchen, and at table Joseph was assisted by the two 
waiters of the Klagenfurt restaurant which was closed during tlie 
winter months. The guests ate and drank, raised their glasses, and 
sang a New Year’s song so loudly that on the long dining-table the 
candelabra of anders trembled. Otto von Sterneck addressed his friend 
and host : “ Look at this man, the oak with its green leaves that has 
grown through wind and tempest! May he get twelve sons, and may 
the twelve of them resemble their father.” 

Shortly before midnight Georg went upstairs to his wife in order 
to wish her a happy New Year if he found her awake. He opened die 
door with great care, but his precaution was unnecessary : she was 
not asleep. 

Early in the evening when the merriment was at its highest and 
she could hear the singing in her room, Maria would have liked to get 
up and to sit down among the guests. But this also was very good. 
Georg was enjoying himself while she protected his child, the child 
that had liberated him from his superb isolation and put him back, 
among men. 

Then she heard the music and the Bridal March that had been played 
on her arrival at Seekirchen, and it made her weep. The Burgomaster’s 
wife came up to see her and to bring her a bouquet of winter flowers. 
Other ladies shyly peered round the corner of the door and asked if 
they might come in just one minute to see the baby. They all admired 
it greatly and said it looked so much like its father. And now the 
father himself had escaped from the festive-table because at the dawn 
of the new year his thoughts went to his wife and to his son. She 
asked him to sit down for a moment by her bedside : she could not 
sleep anyhow and she wanted him to tell her quickly what was going 
on downstairs. Suddenly she was moved to put her arms round him, 
and to whisper in his ear ; “ What more do you want from me in this 
new year.f^” He released himself with a very red face. “ Hush,” he 
said, almost brusquely, you must have some rest first of all.” But 
while she looked him in the face she read from the eyes that were 
avoiding her glance the as yet unquenched desire for more, for a still 
richer unfolding of his belated wealth. 

When the clock on the tower was on the point of chiming in the 
new year he kissed her and hurried back to the dining-room where 
the guests were already standing up. He was just in time to raise his 
glass with them. Listening to the chimes that were so full of meaning 
and staring at the soft golden gleam in his glass, he could only see 
Maria. He was still aglow with the glance of her deep eyes. He 
stood among these men as one on whom there is a blessing : he was 
almost afraid that his look would betray his happiness and cause 
someone to envy him. 
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Litde Rudolf looked with his friendly, quiet blue eyes at his 
parents and at all those who bent over his cradle. Most of all he 
rejoiced at the blunt sniffling head of Bismark, the. large hound which 
his father intended to be his protector and his comrade. The dog 
already had an instinctive understanding of what was expected of 
him. The space in front of the cradle became his fixed resting place 
and there he slumbered for hours on end, his fearsome head with the 
bare fangs resting on his paws. 

In the spring a foal was born which Rudolf would not be able to 
mount before he was seven or eight. It was called Claudius after a 
horse Georg owned when he was a cadet. 

By then Maria was once more moving about. She seemed to have 
grown even lovelier. Her smile had the mysterious joy by which one 
recognises a young mother, and as her forces revived her energy 
became almost frightening. She wanted to look after the child entirely 
unassisted, and at the same time to direct the spring-cleaning; she 
also took a great interest in everything that happened on the farm. 
She talked about resuming the piano lessons which she had given up 
the previous summer before the arrival of her mother. Was it because 
she wanted her young teacher to sec her son? But he hardly noticed 
the child, and while she was still singing its praises he was already 
talking of the symphony he wanted to compose. She was looking 
forward months ahead to the autunm when Brigitte would arrive as 
a bride, not only because she cordially wished her happiness, but also 
because Brigitte would naturally want to see little Rudolf. But when 
autumn really did arrive Maria suddenly grew quiet. Her eyes once 
more had that expression of waiting and looking in the distance, and 
by now Georg knew the meaning of this. Seated by Rudolf’s cradle 
she gently stroked his head and whispered a secret to him which others 
were not yet to know. Of course she did not mind that his father 
happened to overhear it. 

Just as the big dog kept watch before the cradle, so Georg was again 
mounting guard over his wife. The following summer a second 
child would be born, and Maria suggested that if it happened to be a 
girl she should be called Elisabeth after his first wife, who had never 
known the blessing of motherhood, although she must have longed 
for it more than Maria herself. Georg had never explained this matter 
with complete clearness to her. Maria considered that she could mqVi« 

this present to her husband’s first wife. She had so much. 

« 

• • • • * 

In the autumn the marriage of Brigitte and Franzl was celebrated. 

Georg led the bride into the church on his arm. Franzl followed 
walking in a dream. It was only now that one could see how young 
his heart really was. The other gir ls looked at the couple with barely 
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hidden envy. The radiant bride and the strong handsome bridegroom 
in his forester’s suit of green cloth were a pleasant sight indeed, 
j No longer need Maria and Georg sit by themselves before the fire 
that winter. Bismark lay snoring on the hearth, and litde Rudolf slept 
in the cradle. Maria was not afraid now of the voices of the wind in 
the chimney. She had her husband and her son with her, and within 
her life once more triumphed over the forebodings of death. 

Spring arrived. The cradle could now be placed by the open window 
and Rudolf could be lifted out to look at the swallows who had 
returned from the distant south. The child’s earnest eyes tried to follow 
the silhouettes of the birds as they glided past. And thus summer 
drew near. 

• • • • * 

This time Georg was determined to go for the doctor himself. When 
the time arrived he drove fast along the road through the wood to 
Klagenfurt. Doctor Prisswitz was ready to accompany him : the last 
few days he had hardly ventured outside the house. 

After a night that was hard for Maria the child was born. “A 
girl ! What did I say? Girls are always so much more difficult for the 
mother 1” exclaimed Dr. Prisswitz. Later, when he was alone with 
Georg, the doctor felt that he had sufficiendy recovered prestige to 
venture upon a little homily to the happy father. “ Yes, what I mean 
to say is . . . It’s arrived rather soon after the first onel It might have 
been wiser to have had a little pause, say a year.” 

Georg felt how earnestly this shy warning was intended. But, if he 
wanted to see his children grow up, he could hardly afford to wait, at 
his age. Besides, had it not been Maria herself, who . . .? But after 
all, this was no concern of Dr. Prisswitz. He silendy opened the bottle 
of champagne with which he considered the arrival of a daughter 
should be celebrated. Exhausted by the heavy night, the doctor 
thirstily drained his glass. 

• • • * . 

During the summer old Frau von Lerchenfeld paid another visit to 
admire her two grandchildren for the first time. She tried hard to 
divide her favours impartially between the two, but it was not difficult 
to see that her preference went to Rudi who was beginning to walk 
through the room on his sturdy little legs. Unhappily, he appeared a 
litde shy of her at first. The child seemed to be taken aback by seeing 
the old lady move in such an unusual way in her bath-chair. His 
greatest friend continued to be Bismark, the strong companion with 
whom he rolled on the ground to the horror of his grandmama. 
The first word he spoke was neither mama nor papa, but the name 
of his dog. The animal obeyed every one of his orders, and the little 
boy showed no fear of the dog : he played with it on the ground, and 
when he was thrown over he rose again unconcerned. The old lady 
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could not understand how Maria and Georg dared leave the child with 
this fierce monster. She continued to be afraid of it and when Bismark 
arrived to sniff at her grandson while she held him on her knee, she 
shouted for help. 

Since Rudi did not understand her anyhow she decided to talk 
Hungarian to him. She also told Bismark what she thought of him 
in her own language, but Rudi followed the dog through the room 
with loving eyes and preferred him to the ticking watch with which 
she tried to capture his attention. The old lady once went on an 
expedition that was not by any means easy in view of her infirmities. 
She was curious to know how her former maid Brigitte had settled 
down in her new state. Excited by the honour that was being done to 
her. Brigitte rushed away to make coffee. But this was not what the 
old lady wanted. She wanted to know how this maid who had led 
such an easy and almost luxurious life with her, was feeling now that 
she was the wife of a forester. “ I am very happy indeed, Madam,” 
declared Brigitte, and although she spoke with conviction the old 
lady could hardly believe her. “ 1 can’t say that you are looking very 
well!” Brigitte blushed. “Oh, Madam, there’s another reason for 

that ” “Whatl As early as this!” exclaimed Frau von 

Lerchenfeld with big eyes — “ But we’ve been married nearly a year. 
Madam!” said Brigitte, with alarm, hoping that perhaps this would 
make the old lady laugh. But she shook her head dubiously. “ Dear, 
dear . . . Well, well . . was all her comment. 

When she heard that after two months Maria was not yet allowed 
up, she found it necessary to warn her too. “ Well, my child, don’t you 
and your husband think there has been enough of this now?” Maria 
averted her face. “ You can sec for yourself how nervous it has made 
you,” declared the old lady. “ Surely there’s nothing to cry about!” 

Her warnings had more success with Georg. He admitted that it 
had been rather hard on Maria to have two children so soon one after 
the other. A litde comforted by this admission, his mother-in-law 
continued : “ And she ought not to feed them herself, seeing her con- 
dition. I can’t understand why the doctor allows it.” — “ But you know 
how keen Maria is on it.” — ^Thc old lady made a gesture of 
irritation. “Keen on it! At your age you ought to have 
enough sense not to take any notice of a woman’s whims. What 
if she ruins her health with it!” Georg felt irritated and ashamed and 
did not answer. 

He tried very cautiously to discuss the matter with Maria, but he 
was starded at the vehemence of her reaction : “ So Mama has been 
at you too, has she! You both still consider me a child that can be 
told what to do and what not to do I I can understand such a thing 
from Mama, but from you!” She burst into tears and he found it 
difficult to soothe her down. “And I am going to feed it myself, 
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Georg/’ she sobbed. ‘‘ What does it matter if Tve got to stay in bed 
a little longer? Everything goes just as well without me. Here at 
least is a thing no one else can do for me.” 

He stayed a long while by her bed holding her hand; his love and 
his admiration for her had grown immense. She asked him to give 
her the little child, who was crying for her mother. When she held 
it in her arms and felt its little mouth taking her milk she grew quieter. 
She looked up silently at her husband with a pouting little smile. 

Then they began to discuss her mother. “It’s too dreadful,” said 
Maria, dreamily looking into the distance. “ I’ve so longed for her 
coming. I wanted to see her, to show the children to her, and now that 
she’s here I can’t bear her. Of course, she’s aware of it and she’s trying 
hard to make things just as they used to be between us. But it’s no 
longer possible. She always wants to be consulted and to have the final 
word. She must learn that she has to grow old, that she must resign 
herself to being an old lady, detached from the realities of our life, 
a memory of the past that is still present in person. Some mothers can 
do it, once their daughters arc safely setded. Then they become 
grandmothers of their free consent, and you can cherish them and treat 
them like children. Mama has too much energy. I am still the child 
she has to advise.” 

As he listened to Maria, Georg felt that he would have to make his 
own contribution to the old lady’s education. Henceforth he would 
systematically tell her that she was right, and go his own way in 
everything. Maybe the old lady realized that her son-in-law was now 
attacking her in the one way against which she could not resist. Perhaps 
she was even grateful for this. After all, it docs make life easy always 
to be told that one is right, and yet to have no authority. It softeAs 
the nerves, and it gives to old age something like a gentle slumber, a 
deserved and dignified reward after a hard and righteous existence. 
She began to sing the praises of Georg, although formerly she had 
never found words enough to criticise him. “ You’ve got a very 
intelligent husband, you know,” she told her surprised daughter. “ He 
understands me. He entirely agrees with me that one can’t treat you 
as an adult. I’m glad you’re in such good hands. I need no longer 
worry about you now.” 

Maria smiled with relief. 

In the early days of October, Frau von Lerchenfeld departed, very 
pleased with her stay, and beaming because she had such a reasonable 
son-in-law to whom she could so safely entrust her daughter. She 
said she did not know when she would come back. She was growing 
older every day, and it was a long journey ... a long journey. . . . 

A week before her mother’s departure Maria got up at last and 
went for her first short walk. She was able to see her mother off. On 
the way back, in the carriage, she leaned her head against her husband’s 
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shoulder and asked in a slightly tired voice: “Well? Has Mama 
thoroughly convinced you that we’ve got to be reasonable in future?” 

‘‘ Yes, she has convinced me,” he said earnestly. 

She looked at him and her voice sounded disappointed : “ Are you 
in earnest?” 

He felt uncomfortable. “ Maria, it really was too much for you, 
this time.” 

“ Do you mean to say that I can’t have another child even if I 
want to?” 

“ I really don’t know what you couldn’t do. But what I do know 
is that I don’t want it.” 

She turned from him as though offended. Was she playing a 
comedy? Her temperament and the unexpectedness of her reactions 
were still surprising. Happily he knew what he wanted. He wanted 
to keep her. Even if he had not been told by Dr. Prisswitz, he would 
have realized that he had no right to endanger her life once more. 

Meanwhile he was weak enough to be the first to talk. “ Maria,” 
he said sofdy, “ how could I expect still more from you than you’ve 
already given me? Don’t you realize that at my age I’ve been given 
more happiness than I could ever expect?” 

“Well, let’s agree then that we’re defeated, not because I’m too 
weak but because you’re feeling old,” she said viciously. 

Q£ course he was hurt by these words. “ You know I don’t feel too 
old,” he said, “ but you’ve just had to stay in bed for three months.” 

“ That was only because I could allow myself the luxury. Had I 
been a farmer’s wife I might have got up the same day to milk the 
cows, like the woman of whom you told me once. But don’t let’s 
discuss it any more. As long as you’re satisfied . . Her listiess voice 
betrayed contempt, 

“ But Maria, do tell me . . . What had you expected then?” 

She turned fiercely towards him. “ I’ll tell you! When I married 
you, I thought : Here is a man made to have sons and daughters about 
him; he has been unable so far to find a wife who could give them to 
him: I’ll be that wife! And do you know what Father Aigner, yes, 
Father Aigner who now fancies that he also has to preach carefulness 
to me . . . Do you know what he said to me during our first con- 
versation? He said that you were a man to have twelve children!” 

Her face was flushed and her eyes were shining. He looked at her 
with amazement. He found it difficult to overcome his own emotion. 
She seemed so lovely, at this moment, and he would have liked to tell 
her so. But he tried to register amusement at the idea of twelve 
children. “A dozen! I think Father Aigner should have got married 
himself!” 

Oh, not a dozen! I know!” she said defending herself. “But 
as we are now ... No, I don’t think it’s enough for you.” 
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“ And yet 111 have to be satisfied with two,” he said with a laugh. 
“ I do really intend that you shan’t go through all this a third time.” 

She grew pale and her face became hard. “ Then it sounds as though 
I had ceased being your wife,” she said in a flat voice. 

“ Now what do you mean by that?” 

“ Don’t pretend you don’t understand mel ” 

He sighed and was silent. She also did not speak and again she 
turned her face away from him. Unable to bear this he tried to seize 
her hand. When she tried to puU it away he held it with a hard 
grip and she turned her head to him. Only then did he realize how 
profoundly he had hurt her. Maria 1 ” he exclaimed in despair about 
this quarrel, “ we’ve got to be reasonable. If I had to lose you . . 

She shut her eyes and preserved her sphinx-like silence. She allowed 
him to kiss her and to draw her head towards him. She even leaned 
against his chest, but she kept her lips pursed together. She was not 
going to be reasonable. She wanted to remain his wife. She could not 
yet renounce the picture she had made for herself : Georg, her husband, 
in the midst of the children life had so long denied him. 

Perhaps she knew better than he what he wanted. 

• • • m • 

They did not revert to the subject, but they continued their silent 
battle. When she found out that Georg was in earnest she cried and 
kept aloof for days on end. She acted as though she were hurt in her 
pride. If he was able to control his senses so perfeedy, he could do 
without a wife altogether! She worked upon him and he fought 
desperately against desire. He had never wanted her so much. 

In his weaker moments he thought sometimes that it might be 
good to discuss the matter with a friend. Perhaps Father Aigner would 
be able to prove to Maria that she was wrong. But Georg was by no 
means sure himself of his position. This was why he continued his 
lonely battle, with the dark foreboding that the moment would come 
when it would all prove to have been of no avail. Maria was stronger 
than he. 

In the end she achieved her victory in an unexpected manner. Perhaps 
the idea came to her at the very moment she uttered it. In the glow of 
the night-light her large eyes looked at him : 

“ And if Rudi should die?” she said. 

As she spoke them, the words had an appalling sound. Never in 
his life was Georg able to forget how, in the middle of the night, she 
had suddenly put this cold and almost defiant question : 

“ And if Rudi should die . . . What then?” 

The fear of death, called in by Maria as an ally to threaten him in the 
life of his son, drove him into her arms. It was a panic flight. Half- 
opened in sensual ecstasy, Maria’s mouth showed a smile of almost 
painful satisfaction at her final triumph. 
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After this night he was lost. She held him in her power and no 
longer took his resistance seriously. She told him that she was 
expecting a child once more. It proved to be a mistake. When, after- 
wards, it was true she did not tell him. But he could read it in her 
eyes. Her triumph had something diabolical and sent a shudder 
through him. He tried to place himself in a state of self-condemnation. 
She answered merely with a mocking smile that seemed to challenge 
fate. How could he have resisted this boundless audacity? 

One day in February he rode to Klagenfurt to inform Dr. Prisswitz. 
The doctor was obviously starded. He came to examine Maria and 
told her in guarded words that he advised a step which the law allowed 
only in extreme cases. It took some time before she understood him 
and then she laughed in his face. She did not deem the matter worthy 
of being mentioned to Georg. “ One would have thought it was the 
poor doctor himself who was going to have the baby,'' was her only 
comment when she told him about the visit. 

• « • * « 

In March Brigitte presented Franzl with a healthy son. Maria took 
this as a good omen and went to the forester's house to see the child 
and to present the young mother with fruit and other comforts. 

Although her own child was not expected until late in the summer, 
the doctor already looked in now and then. He seemed to feel 
uncoDafor^lc about something. One day he said to Georg ; “ Your 
wfie seems unusually heavy to me. She will have to take to bed very 
csurly." Every one in the castle knew what was going to take place. 
The men cracked jokes about the Baron’s haste. But they grew silent 
when the maids talked about the condition of the Baroness and 
reminded them of the long months she had been kept in bed after 
her last confinement. Anna Krone was nervous and ill at ease. It 
was the first time she had doubts about her idol, the Major. So far 
she had understood everything, even his affair with Hannerl. But this 
went beyond her. 

The first pangs began one September afternoon. Doctor Prisswitz 
was excited and spoke gruffly to the two women who had everything 
in readiness for his arrival. Happily the birth took place much more 
quickly than on the previous occasion. 

A daughter,” said Dr. Prisswitz to the mother, who was looking 
at him. With a touching attempt to be brave she whispered : ‘‘ But it 
isn't over yet, is it?” 

He realized with a shock that all along she knew what he had not 
even had the courage to announce beforehand to the father. “ No . . . 
it isn t over. Clench your teeth once more,” he said, struggling with 
his rising emotion. She gave a dull, resigned nod and her head dropped 
back. 

Not finished yet!” said Magdalena Eisengruber, who was 
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wrapping up the newborn girl and whose hands suddenly began to 
tremble. Anna Krone, deadly pale, kept silent. She also had suspected 
without daring to speak. 

Maria was delivered of the other child, a boy, under a narcotic. 
Anna Krone wanted to rush to the Major in order to put an end to 
the torture of waiting that had lasted since the doctor’s arrival. But 
Dr. Prisswitz held her back. “I’ll go myself.” It was not clear what 
exacdy determined this decision. He appeared to be in no hurry, and 
very deliberately scrubbed his hands. 

When Georg saw the doctor himself and his tense expression, he 
was sure that he came to announce his wife’s death. Perhaps this was 
the impression Dr, Prisswitz wanted to create. He put two big fists 
on the table and addressed the Lord of the Manor who was standing 
up attempting to. cpniml ihe trembling of his mouth : 

“ This is the end of it.” 

The Major continued to look at the doctor’s face, waiting for details 
that did not seem to come. Gradually he began to understand. This 
time again Maria had survived. Suddenly speech came back to him : 
“ You don’t mind if I go to see her, do you, Doctor?” 

The question was an attempt to remind the young doctor that he 
had been called in exclusively as a physician. No doubt he had the 
right to give a warning, but not in the grotesque form he had allowed 
himself on this occasion. 

Doctor Prisswitz answered the request which was not a request with 
a rough gesture of indifference. He realized not without bitterness 
that the door had been banged in his face. With something like a 
grim enjoyment of the surprise that awaited the father, he followed 
him. With much self-control Georg stepped towards the bedroom door 
at the end of the passage. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE MAJOR^S QUARTET 

This time Maria had to submit to the arrival o£ a wet nurse; she 
would not have had the strength to feed both children. It happened 
that Dr. Prisswitz had just heard of a wet nurse he could recommend. 
It was Frau Weizl from the Loibel Valley. Her husband had met with 
an accident and she had come to town in order to support her family. 
Her appearance betrayed no signs of her months of appalling poverty. 
On her round arms she still wore the red-brown colouring of the 
mountains. In the evening she entertained the assembled company in 
the kitchen with steles about hoc former existence. Her stupid 
hudDand had b^n carder when cutting down a tree in the wood, 
although he should have known better. There were six sons at home 
eating the clothes oS his back. Her voice was hoarse and high-pitched, 
and her audience wanted to laugh at her most pathetic stories. When 
ihe indent occurred she thought that God had decided on her ruin. 
But she found that though her husband might be an invalid he was 
as keen as. ever to get into bed with her. “Michl,’’ she told him, 
** do your best ar^ see to it that Fm in a condition to earn something 
as a wet nurse in town!” On previous occasions she had milk in 
abundance, and this time the supply seemed unlimited. Her husband 
had seen to it that whatever happened she got enough food. Sometimes 
it had almost broken her heart to eat as she did while her children 
looked on hungrily. When her time drew near she packed a little 
bundle of baby-clothes and went trudging to Klagenfurt. On the 
road she met a farmer who was returning from market. He placed 
her among the pigs on his cart and took her towards Maria-Rain. 
Before they got there, just on the bridge across the Drau, she felt that 
her hour had arrived. The farmer put her down and drove away as 
fast as he could, and the child was born while she was all alone in a 
meadow by the waterside. A woman who lived in the neighbourhood 
found her and took her in. At last a carriage came with that young 
doctor who had been ever so kind to her and who took her away to 
the castle. Well, here she was, and she earned more in a week than 
her husband did in a month when he still had two healthy legs under- 
neath him. Frau Weizl ended the story with tears in her eyes, and 
the others looked a litde shamefaced because they had laughed so 
much while she told it. 

Yes, she was healthy indeed, and her own litde boy was a small 
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Hercules with red hair and dark eyes. He did not go short, for his 
mother had ample substance for three. 

This time, Georg was very worried about Maria. Not only was she 
weak, but she was very nervous. She fancied that because she could 
not feed the twins she was failing in her duty. She lay for hours, her 
face turned to the wall, without asking to see the two babies. She 
told Georg that she was not worth anything and that he would have 
done better to take another wife four years ago. Although she was 
very reluctant to see her, the wet nurse was at last allowed upstairs. 
Frau Weizl also felt nervous and as soon as she came in she burst into 
tears. Happily she recovered her composure when Maria asked her 
whether she was properly looked after. She swore that she could not 
have been happier, that the Herr Baron had arranged cver3rthing so 
nicely and that t)yp, chUdrm drank so well. Maria enquired after 

her own boy and she said she would show him one day, but Maria 
insisted: that she dbould fetch him up at once, admired him, and 
promised to find some baby clothes for him. 

Frau Weizl felt so grateful that she told the astonished Maria her 
whole story. In the middle of the narrative the twins began to cry. 
Frau Weizl got up, shook her head, and took the two infants from their 
cradle. She sat down with her legs wide apart, opened the blouse 
which was never buttoned up very carefully, and gave both babies 
their share. Meanwhile Maria held Frau WeizFs litde boy and looked 
on with amazement; the child’s mother gave a pleased nod. The room 
was very quiet. Maria lay and watched the two children she had 
brought into the world, who had to seek nourishment from another 
woman. 

« « • • • 

The twins were christened Angelique and Stephan.' Ang^Iique was 
the name of Georg’s mother who had not long survived her husband, 
the military doctor. Stephan was the name of Maria’s Hungarian 
grandfather. The twins had chestnut-coloured hair and were less sturdy 
than Rudi and Elisabeth, who continued the stronger Nordic type of 
the Major. 

About Christmas Maria was at last able to walk a litde through the 
house and Georg ventured to leave her for a few days. He wanted to 
go to Graz to discuss a delicate matter with his wife’s sister, Ilonka. 
Dr. Prisswitz had impressed him with the necessity of taking his wife 
south for a few months. In a sunnier country she would be better able 
to get over her depression and to recover her health. When Georg 
made this suggestion Maria answered with an obstinate refusal. She 
did not want to leave her children, she was not in need of sun and of 
warmth and she said that Dr. Prisswitz, the obvious author of the 
suggestion, had better stop calling. 

Georg hoped to enlist the assistance of his sister-in-law in order to 
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persuade his wife. Ilonka was the elder sister; she was demure and 
self-possessed. She declared that she would make her see reason. She 
was ready to leave at once although it meant giving up a number of 
appointments. Like many childless women she had an overwhelming 
amount of social engagements. In a few minutes she overcame Maria’s 
resistance. No, nonsense/’ she said, “ your husband is entided to a 
healthy wife and as long as you stay here you’ll remain delicate. You’ve 
admitted it yourself. Heavens, I wish Fritz offered me such a trip!” 

“ But what about the children, Ilonka?” 

“ Are you thinking of taking them all with you by any chance?” 

“ No, but surely Rudi and Elisabeth could come.” 

“That wouldn’t mean much rest for you, you silly I Let’s make a 
compromise. You can have Rudi.” 

This concession had already been agreed upon with Georg in the 
course of the journey. 

Maria sighed. She knew that she was defeated as soon as she saw 
Georg entering the room with Ilonka. 

“ And who is ^ng to look after the other three?” 

“ Aunt Frieda. It’s all settled.” 

Everything was indeed settled. They were to leave on the Monday. 
Ilonka suggested Venice but, although the journey would be longer, 
Georg thought Nice more suitable. This time of the year there were 
oortberly winds in Venice. He would not admit that he disliked 
Aeridea ci V^ice because it was an Austrian town when he was a 
boy. 

, Ilonka stayed till the Monday to do Maria’s packing. An impressive 
number of trunks were made ready. Georg travelled several times to 
Kl^enfurt to get all that was necessary.' At the last moment an unex- 
peo^ difficulty arose. Rudi was told that he would be allowed to travel 
in a ‘train and that he would be shown the sea, a very large water on 
which he could sail his boat. But he asked at once whether Bismark 
coidd also come. Georg expected there would be tears and was sorry 
diat Ilonka should have mentioned the journey beforehand. Maria 
enquired whether it would really be impossible to take the dog, as Rudi 
was so keen on it. Her sister wanted to know whether she had taken 
leave of her senses. Ilonka consoled Rudi with the promise that Bismark 
would be allowed to see him off at the station and would be there when 
the station-master blew his whistle. She expected that in the excitement 
of the journey he would forget about Bismark. 

After a painful leave-taking between Maria and her three youngest 
children, the carriage drove away with the dog running beside it. While 
Georg went to look after the luggage, Bismark, frightened by the 
unusual animation on the platform, pressed himself against Rudi, who 
held him frantically by the collar. Before Ilonka could prevent it, tlie 
dog jumped into the compartment and hid himself underneath the 
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bench. Rudi howled at the top of his voice while Krone tried in vain 
to pull the growling beast out of his retreat. The end of the story 
was that Krone had to rush to buy a ticket for Bisnaark. It was only 
when the train began to move that the dog reappeared from beneath 
the bench, placed his heavy paws on the window ledge and looked 
down at his enemy who had stayed behind on the platform. Maria 
felt that in one matter at any rate Rudi and she had defeated Ilonka, 

Bismark’s presence had one advantage ; they had the compartment 
to themselves throughout the journey. During the night the Italian 
conductor who came to see the tickets exclaimed “Madonna!"’ when 
he saw the growling beast and slammed the door without entering. 
The incident cost Georg a five lira piece next morning. Bismark was 
already looking upon the compartoxfent as the property of his master 
and was ready ^ ddEapd men widi heavy service boots and 

buttons ^o’vmi in &e dark. 

The head porter of the hotel at Nice did not show a trace of surprise 
when he welcomed the Austrian guests who travelled first-class and 
could not come to the Riviera without bringing their prehistoric 
monster. He called all his assistants and very bravely stroked Bismark 
on the head as though he were an old acquaintance. When they were 
in their rooms and had received in turn the visit of a chamber-maid, 
a nurse and a laundress, a negro appeared and told them that he was 
specially entrusted with the care of the guests" dogs. At the sight of 
the negro Bismark’s hairs bristled and Rudi, who had never seen a 
black man before, was very frightened. 

Georg had reserved a suite with a view on the sea and on the wide 
promenade with the palm trees. Maria had never been to the south 
and as she stood with her hand on the marble balus^ade with Rudi by 
her side, she took in the picture through the eyes of the child. 

The four of them — ^Rudi was holding Bismark by the lead — went for 
a walk along the promenade and through the park where at eleven 
o’clock a military band played Verdi and Wagner. They lunched at a 
hotel where the Viennese orchestra attracted a number of Austrian 
visitors. They soon became familiar figures: the middle-aged man 
with the carriage of an officer, his charming, somewhat sad-looking 
young wife, the blond little boy and the impossibly large dog. 

It was dusk when they arrived back at Seekirchen. On the open 
platform along which an icy March wind blew, Aunt Frieda was 
waiting for them, a grave, attenuated figure, hidden in her mufSer and 
furs. All her news was good. In her gratitude and joy Maria kissed 
her dear old aunt three, four times on her cold bony cheeks, and then 
they entered the coach to drive to Maria-Licht. Bismark ran ahead 
of the horses, barking loudly, as though to guide them through the 
falling darkness. He plunged his nose voluptuously into the powdery 
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snow that was heaped up along the side of the road. As soon as she 
was home Maria rushed to the nursery. She cried and laughed at the 
same time when she saw how big the twins had grown, and she called 
her husband who was still talking to Joseph and Anna Krone down- 
stairs. “ Quick, look at them, Georg!” With Stephan in her arms 
she ran to the litde bed in wMch Elisabeth was looking at her with 
laughing eyes : the child still recognized her ! What a delicious home- 
coming it was! Everybody thought that the Baroness looked much 
better than when she Irft. The journey had really improved her health. 

Aunt Frieda announced her departure for the following Saturday. 
Maria had litde diflSculty in persuading her to stay a few more days. 
In the end she remained throughout spring and during summer as wdl. 
When the weather grew colder she took her departure, much to the 
r^ret of Maria and her husband, who had already grown attached to the 
quiet and unassuming litde woman. Rudi, who ordered her about as 
tkosi^ dbe wer^ another Bismark, was equally sorry. 

The same autumn saw the departure of Frau Weizl. She left with a 
trank packed with useful presents and with a post office savings book 
that would easily see her through the winter. Her yoimgest son and she 
were dressed as though her husband were the richest farmer in the 
E®i)el Valley. Krone drove her to the station at Klagcnfurt where she 
was able to take the local train to Ferlach. He assisted her with her 
which was too much for her to carry, and as the train left he 
utter^ a groan of satisfaction. Prosperky had not improved Frau 
Weizl, and the stafi at Maria-Licht were happy to see the last of her. 

the wedding of Joseph and Trudi took place at last. 
But it was not altogether the happy event Brigitte’s marriage had been 
a few years ago. That had been a romantic event : invincible Franzl 
had been defeated and the night after the celebration Brigitte and he 
would belong to one another for the first time in the secluded little 
house in the woods. But it was common knowledge that Joseph had 
found his way to Trudi’s room years ago. In practice marriage meant 
no change for them, which no doubt explained why Joseph had not 
been in a hurry to have the knot tied. He always declared that Trudi 
and he would be unable to afford children. In the end the Baron must 
have given a hint. The other maids were pleased at the humiliation 
of Trudi who once upon a time used to brag so much about her Viennese 
lover. During the ceremony in the church they exchanged significant 
glances witii the villagers. Anna Krone did her best to give a festive 
air to the occasion : with the Baron’s permission the guests were given 
as much beer and wine as they could stow away, and they celebrated 
bride and bridegroom in their songs. But throughout the evening 
Joseph looked glum and Trudi laughed merely in order not to cry. 

At Christmas Rudi was four. He wandered through the castle with 
Bismark and discovered the world in his own fashion. He found out 
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that apart from his father Anna Krone was the most powerful being in 
the house, but these two great powers never clashed. There was no 
doubt that Anna was master of Krone, but Krone in his turn had 
complete sway over the horses. And Anna certainly had much authority 
over Mama, who had to go down every day to ask her what there would 
be for dinner. Besides, Anna was the only one who could give him 
lumps of sugar, and beans to play with. 

Trudi was always too busy to attend to him but Joseph could 
invariably be persuaded to do a conjuring trick. Conjuring was Joseph’s 
speciality. He put a handkerchief in his trouser leg and made Rudi 
pull it out from beneath his collar. He could cut off his little finger 
without bleeding, and make it <xmc back. Krone took Rudi to the 
stables and lifted him <m to tfie back of the horse Claudius. He 
led it carcfuUy by the bit while, high up, Rudi tried to persuade it 
to gailbp and to rear. From Klagenfurt Georg brought leaden soldiers 
for his son and in his free hours Krone constructed a beautiful castle 
which he painted in realistic colours and presented to Rudi on his 
fifth birthday. The delightful surprise was waiting for him under the 
tall Christmas tree in the dining-room where all the servants and 
maids from the farm came to fetch their presents. Rudi had to sing 
Stille Nacht, Heilige Nacht and then the castle was handed to him. 
The leaden soldiers attacked the castle and defended it while the 
Major looked on and gave tactical hints. But Rudi knew better and 
took no notice of them, until one day he saw his father wearing his 
uniform on the occasion of some official celebration. After this Rudi 
believed that perhaps there was some sense in his advice, and the 
two fought great batdes with the soldiers, Georg rarely went to 
Klagenfurt without bringing a new box of soldiers. It would have 
been diflicult to say which of the two enjoyed these presents most, 

George had no doubt that his son would become an officer, and 
indeed Rudi seemed a born soldier. There was already something 
military about the little fellow and people on the farm were amused 
to see how he ordered Bismark about and how blindly the dog obeyed 
the word of command. The Major did not seem to think that because 
Rudi would inherit the farm and the property he was precluded from 
following a military career. He imagined that the boy’s life would be 
much like his own. By the time his father’s death called him to Maria- 
Licht, his years of service would be over. Georg felt that with his iron 
constitution he would be able to manage the estate until he was eighty. 
On the financial side his plans were sound. He knew by experience 
how hard it was to serve in a crack regiment when one has little money 
to spend. He hoped to secure his son against the necessity of isolating 
himself at an early age, and he intended to devote to this purpose the 
money into which Maria would come at her mother’s death. The 

C.C. F 
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old lady had informed him that if she lived she would setde their 
share upon each of the children as they reached the age of eighteen. 

One day Otto sent his godson a miniature uniform of an officer of 
the dragoons. Rudi was allowed to wear it when he acted as page 
at the wedding of Eisengruber’s eldest daughter to a farmer’s son from 
the neighbourhood. With his quiet blue-grey eyes and his high childish 
forehead, in the fur-collared blue dolman that hung loose over the 
left shoulder, he looked like a young fairy prince. All the women 
wanted to pet him, but he seemed aware that this did not suit his 
military character and waved them aside with a kind of shy 
haughtiness. 

Georg was unable any longer to delay the first ride with his son. 
Maria was afraid that he would begin too early and that it would lead 
to an accident. In her anxiety she consulted Franzl, who suggested 
that they should have a pony because the horse was still too tall. The 
Majdf '‘happened not to have thought of this, and agreed at once. 
Next day he went to Klagenfurt with his son to see a man recom- 
mended by Franzl, \vho kept ponies. Before sunset a dark-brown long- 
haired Shedand pony stood in the stable, much to the astonishment of 
the other horses. A separate manger had to be made for it because it 
was too small to reach the one that was there. It had the comical name 
dE Pumpornickl, which it belied with its long dignified tail and its 
head. Krone gave as much attention to this new acquisition 
Sis lo^'Hilliie cAer horses togetha:, and certainly the long hair needed 
mucii grooming. 

l4e Major ordered a special saddle and reins from Klagenfurt, 
but meanwhile Krone improvised what was needed with blankets 
and straps, and made Rudi ride every day in the courtyard. The 
saddle maker of Klagenfurt executed the order with commendable 
speed, and within a week it was possible for Georg to go for the first 
ride with his son. Everybody from the castle and the farm gathered 
to .witness the departure. Maria looked down with trembling heart, 
blit confident air of her husband, who did not lose sight of the 
little horsonan for one moment, reassured her. Even she could not 
fail to notice how perfectly erect Rudi sat his pony. With the eye of a 
connoisseur as well as with boundless paternal pride Georg saw that 
the little horseman was quite at ease. He nodded to his wife as though 
to tell her not to worry. She waved back a little nervously and lifted 
up Elisabeth who also wanted to see. There they went I The pony 
tripped perkily by the side of the Trakehner horse. Rudi looked red 
with excitement at the thought of the ride through the woods. They 
disappeared through the gate. 

***** 

In Ae course of a few weeks the daily ride of father and son became 
a habit of which nobody took special notice. It is true that the labourers 
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in the field still looked up fiom their work to follow the uneven couple 
with an amused smile. On the first few occasions Bismark had been 
locked up, howling with distress at this great injustice, but now he was 
allowed to accompany them and nosed out young rabbits and pheasants 
among the trees. Sometimes he refused to obey when he was called. 
Georg said he would not take the dog if it behaved like this, but 
Rudi gave Bismark a good talking to, and after this he came to heel 
as soon as his young master called. 

This was the realization of Georg’s long dream. “ Look Rudi, these 
are the nine-year-old pines! They had been there for three years when 
you came into the world . . . They’re sowing the winter wheat 
there . . . We’ve planted beets over here; that’s for when the cattle 
are still in the stable . . • Those posts mark the end of our land. Do 
you reali^ that one day all thk will belong to you.?” 

To sp^tk the honest truth Rudi did not realize it. He could under- 
stand that Bismark was his dog and Pumpernickl his pony, but he 
could not grasp that this soil would be his one day. Nor did it interest 
him. What was the soil? Surely, it belonged to the trees and to the 
corn. If this wood was to be his later, would the rabbits, the deer, 
the foxes, the squirrels also belong to him? Surely, this could not be 
true 1 If one caught a rabbit with one’s own hands it belonged to one : 
that was fair. And if Bismark caught a rabbit, well, then it was 
Bismark’s rabbit. But the Major put his heavy hand on the shoulder 
of his boy and said : Listen, Rudi. To own the land means that one 
has to take care of it. We’ve got to see to it that it is sown and 
harvested. When later I shall no longer be there, you’ll have to look 
after all these things, and also after the castle and the farm and all the 
people who work here.” 

Oh, he would have to look after things! It all became a little 
clearer. 

Look,” said Georg, “ there’s a ditch. Dare you jump it?” 

Rudi had noticed the ditch quite a while ago, and the question of 
daring to jump had not even presented itself to his mind. There was 
the ditch, so what else could one do but jump it? He took the obstacle 
with natural ease, turned round in the saddle, and looked at his father 
with a laugh. The father had observed the faultless jump and followed 
him silently. 

• • • * • 

When Elisabeth reached the age of five there was a pony on her 
list of wishes. Which was only fair, for she could hold herself very 
straight in Pumpernickl’s saddle. Georg bought a second pony, and 
that summer the three of them went out for the first time. Georg 
and Rudi took Elisabeth between them, and Bismark, indifferent to 
the fact that the Iron Chancellor, after whom he was named, was on 
his deathbed at Friedrichsruhe, ran ahead of them. Elisabeth looked 
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very much like her elder brother. They both had something 
remarkably quiet and self-possessed about them. They felt equals in 
all things and understood one another with a glance. Stephan and 
Angelique were of a very different make. They had the aristocratic 
paleness, the nervousness and the more delicate figure of their mother. 
As they had to stay at home while Rudi and Elisabeth went out with 
Papa, they formed a close alliance and lived their own adventures. 

Stephan was the leading spirit; his large, bright, brown eyes burned 
with the fire of inspiration. Trudi said that his eyes frightened her and 
the other maids thought that one day, with his dark hair over those 
eyes that looked at one so strangely, he would grow into a dangerously 
pretty boy. Angelique admired her twin brother and followed him 
everywhere. 

During this one summer they caused more anxiety to Maria than 
Rudi and Elisabeth ever did. Everybody in the castle grew used to 
the notion that an eye had to be kept on them, but they continually 
eluded this collective supervision. The voice of the invisible clock in 
the tower puzzled Stephan, and at last he decided to investigate the 
matter with Angflique. They crept up the steep worn-out stone stair- 
case. Stephan went ahead and when they heard voices calling from 
the courtyard belo\v Stephan said; ^‘Keep quiet! Otherwise they’ll 
find usl” Angelique stayed motionless as they sat side by side in the 
halfe^^lk. Somewhere above tihem the mysterious voice of the clock 
be hvii^. The anxkms cries from downstairs filled Stephan with 
delight ; “ They don’t know where we’ve gone to. They think we’ll 
never return! And perhaps they’ll lock the door downstairs, and then- 
well never be able to get out any more!” Angelique shuddered and 
crept even closer to her brother. There was another breathless wait, 
till Toni Eisengruber came up the stairs and discovered the lost ones, 
Toni always knew where to find them. Whenever the twins dis- 
appeared he was called at once and as soon as he joined the search the 
oth^s fdlt a little less anxious. 

- NowTt was necessary to lock up the tower like all the other empty 
rooim on fhe top floor. Maria sent for a carpenter who placed bars on 
some of the windows, in particular those of the nursery, because on 
these bright summer mornings the children climbed out pf bed before 
anybody arrived to look after them. Stephan and his litde sister were 
greatly interested in the carpenter’s work. He dragged one leg and 
Stephan asked him whether this was because he had fallen through a 
window for which they had made no bars. The carpenter thought it 
was mcmt as a joke and laughed. He did not realize that the child 
was serk^is and that on its face could be seen already the traces of an 
anxious desire to understand the life other people led. 

« * * » * 

Elisabeth mothered the two youngest children. If in the morning 
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Trudi was a little late, she washed Stephan ai\d sternly ordered him 
back if he tried to escape. He didn’t like washing at all and Angeliquc 
was hardly better. Elisabeth thought this very strange because she 
liked to look fresh and to have clean clothes. 

Stephan himself felt that this passive resistance against his sister’s 
authority was very wicked, but Angelique resisted with conviction. 
She was furious when Elisabeth sounded severe in calling Stephan 
back to a sense of duty. In a blind rage she took her twin brother’s 
part, scratched, kicked and bit Elisabeth, who went pale with distress 
and allowed Stephan to go. But on one occasion she felt that she 
could not give way. There was an old disused well outside the castle, 
covered with a grid that was kept in position by an iron bar and a 
padlock. One day during harvest time as he jessed along on a cart 
Stephan dfooovered ifee w^. Some time afterwards he escaped through 
the gate with Angelique and climbed on top of it. Through the grid 
he could look at the glimmering black water deep down below. It 
was fascinating and mysterious, and when he shouted a voice from 
below answered him. Is it the frog in Anna Krone’s story about the 
bewitched prince?” asked Angflique in a whisper. It was a frightening 
thought, but at the same time it had something familiar, for they knew 
the frog very well. “Is that you, frog?” Stephan shouted while he 
tried to move the iron bar. This was not difficult as the padlock was 
eaten away with rust. But the grid proved too heavy, and Stephan 
decided to call Rudi to his assistance. Rudi was so strong that he could 
lift anything he wanted. Then Stephan would let himself down by 
the chain while Rudi held the other end of it. Once he was down 
Stephan would ask the frog whether the prince wanted to get out 
of the well. It would be a risky adventure, but it had to be accomplished. 
Stephan told Angelique what he was going to do. She said she would 
never be brave enough to do such a thing. 

When Rudi was told of Stephan’s plan he was astounded and rather 
frightened. But it was presented with such persuasive conviction that 
his seven year old mind soon caught fire also. His share would be very 
honourable, and as he was to hold the chain there could be no risk. 
Stephan was so light that he could easily lift him, and besides the chain 
was made of iron. Of course Rudi did not believe the nonsense about 
the frog with a golden ball in its mouth. But the adventure was 
attractively sensational. 

“ Have you told Elisabeth?” he asked. 

“ She mustn’t know : she would tell,” said Angelique. Rudi was 
not so sure of this. “ If I tell her she won’t sneak,” he declared full of 
confidence, and although Angelique protested he went at once to 
Elisabeth. While he told her the plan it began to look silly, and he 
couldn’t help laughing at it. What a funny boy Stephan was when 
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one came to think of it! He always had such queer schemes. But of 
course there was no danger, as he was going to hold the chain himself. 

Elisabeth said nothing. Her eyes grew big and angry, and suddenly 
she ran away in the direction of the house. “ What are you doing?’’ 
Rudi asked suspiciously. “ You’re not going to sneak, are you?” She 
did not look round. The contemptuous word hurt her, and she 
ducked her head to receive it. She hurried up to the music-room where 
Mama was playing the piano. Rudi went back rather awkwardly to 
Stephan whom he had unintentionally given away. Angelique 
nodded with bitter satisfaction: she had known all the time what 
would happen. Inside the piano suddenly was silent, and a moment 
afterwards Papa appeared. 

Georg knew cxacdy how to deal with his youngest son on this 
occasion, although what Elisabeth had just told him sent a cold shiver 
down Ms back : “ Come along, young man; show me that well,” he 
S2ud to the boy. Pale and nervous, Elisabeth accompanied them, while 
Angelique looked daggers at her. Stephan was feeling like a great 
tragic hero. “ Well,” said Georg when tibey reached the well, “ so you 
want to look down there, do you? Hold him firmly, Rudi.” 

Rudi got hold of his litttle brother. He could not imagine any 
circumstance in which he would not have blindly obeyed his father. 
Meanwhile Stephan was wondering with awe what waiS going to 
happ^- With one tug the Major pulled away the iron bar, seized 
the heavy grid with both hands, and placed it by the side of the well. 
No longer mu 2 aled, the well became a threatening dark mouth in 
the grey dusk of the late September afternoon. 

Now then, you come along here.” 

Stephan turned terribly pale and a wild look of fear came in his 
eyes. Angflique shrieked and put her arms round her father’s legs. 

*‘You wanted to get inside, didn’t you?” said Georg, and diere 
was something hoarse and frightening in his voice. With chattering 
teeiii^St^bm nodded No.” Thereupon Georg put him down, placed 
thd grid cm the wdl and fixed the iron bar over it. “ Come along 
then,” he said. Let’s go home.” 

Stephan never said another word about the well. For days after- 
wards his initiative seemed paralysed- Angelique consoled him, 
stayed with him more than ever, and said nasty things about Elisabeth. 
But Stephan received them without comment. Elisabeth washed him as 
usirf, and got hold of Angelique every morning. She pretended not 
to mind her opposition but it pained her very much. She was no sneak, 
ahhemgh Angelique said so. 

What hurt her most was that Rudi also seemed to consider her a 
sneak. He saw her crying, put his arm round her, and asked what was 
the matter. She could not tell him; he knew quite well. “ Then I 
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shouldn’t worry any more/’ said Rudi magnanimously. But in his 
heart he remained convinced of her guilt. 

Rudi and Elisabeth had already been taught reading and writing by 
Maria, and Father Aigner’s weekly catechism lessons were supple- 
mented by her with stories about the miracles of Jesus and the Saints. 
Rudi had already reached the age when he went to confession. He 
had no difficulties about it. He faithfully learned his catechism 
lessons, but he looked upon them as something one was expected to 
know. He did not feel that all these things had really happened. 
The change of the water into wine at the wedding of Cana impressed 
him rather as a highly successful conjuring trick. Stephan’s reaction 
was very difierent. The lAlical storks &ed his imagination. He felt 
a enffiimasn glowing in him. He was ready to protect 

the Lord and to avenge his wrongs. He wanted to go and fight 
the wickai men of Golgotha with his sword. When Maria told her 
stories he was entirely absorbed in this dramatic world. He went 
through the incidents again at night before he fell asleep and his 
evening prayer was like a vow made to the Lord : “ You may count 
on me, I am your soldier.” 

Georg called him : “ Our little crusader,” since in the procession 
of the Assumption of the Virgin, Stephan walked with buckler and 
sword beneath the banner of Godfrey of Bouillon, who was represented 
by Rudi. Stephan continued in this part for many days. He inherited 
his easily fired imagination, with his unaccountable temperament, from 
his mother, Stephan was her boy, Rudi was Georg’s. 

Stephan belongs to me.” This is how Maria felt it. When she 
told him a story he became excited and entered into it corcipl^ly. 
She erften discussed the boy wiffi Father Aigner. The priest placed 
his hand on the child’s head, looked into his large dark ecstatic eyes 
and said: ‘"You needn’t be surprised if he becomes a priest one 
day.” — “ My husband would never consent to that,” said Maria. 

“ But he could not prevent it if the boy had it in him,” was Father 
Aigner’s opinion. He laughed. “ We can leave it to time.” 

No doubt there was still plenty of time, but Maria was already pre- 
occupied by the thought that her son might one day be a priest. She 
could not help making a guarded remark on the subject one day. 
“Do you know that Stephan wants to become a priest?” she asked 
Georg laughingly. “ He has told Father Aigner.” 

“ Does Stephan want it or do you?” asked Georg without looking 
up from his newspaper. 

Maria was hurt. “ I should never think of compelling him to do a 
thing he might not choose to do of his own free will.” 

Georg remained silent. He was not particularly keen on the clergy, 
though he was ready to make an exception for Father Aigner. He did 
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not believe that there could be an inner vocation in a child and he 
was rather inclined to attribute such things to the exaltation of mothers 
who wanted their sons to preserve their purity inside the white walls of 
a monastery, and who did not dare send them out into the world of 
chaos and strife. Chaos and strife, yes, but the place for a man. Last 
time he was in Vienna he heard that his brother Egon’s son Joachim 
had entered a Seminary and wanted to become a Jesuit. Just what 
would happen to Egon, he thought with amusement. 

‘‘ I can’t help it. I can always feel his fervour when I talk about 
religion to Stephan,” said Maria in an attempt to defend herself. 

“ Tell him stories of robbers, and you’ll feel that he is a passionate 
robber 1” 

Maria remembered the incident that made him say this. One day 
they both entered the library unexpectedly and they found Stephan 
execudng a wild warrior’s dance with Georg’s sabre which he had 
taken from the wall. His brother and his two sisters formed his public. 
He waved the large weapon round his head with the frenzy of a 
dervish, while his eys were rolling wildly and he made passes at 
invisible enemies. 

Was Georg right perhaps Did she merely see in her son what she 
wanted to see in him? Perhaps she was attempting to sow in him 
something die would afterwards imagine had been there ail the time, 
^ejdedkl^ to avoid dm mistake in future. But die was unable 
hcrscK to r^t die emodon that was mastering her with the 

approach <£ Chri^inas. It was stronger than her own determination. 
The stories of the manger in Bethlehem, of the shepherds and the 
star that guided the kings from the East, had their consummation 
for her when she saw them reflected in the enthusiastic eyes of her 
child. She herself was all aglow then and lost herself with Stephan 
in this world that was so infinitely concrete and full of meaning, 
where God’s word resounded mightily and sin was visited with fire and 
flood. Was it wrong then to implant the belief in this universe in her 
to make him strong and invulnerable against the storms he 
woiM have to withstand in the accidental and narrow world into which 
he happened to be born? Was she not giving him the best gift she had 
to bestow? And was it her right to withhold it from him, when his 
silent eyes were asking for it? 

Her husband saw what was happening and decided to defend him 
in his own manner. In the spring he bought a third pony which soon 
effected what he wanted. Stephan no longer asked his mother to tell 
biblical stories. He sat on his dappled pony Rubezahl and taught his 
twin sister how to keep in the saddle. 

To save the expense of a fourth pony Georg granted Rudi his wish 
to ride a big horse. For the time being, however, Claudius was not 
suited to the purpose; nor would the stallion do Aat had been born 
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two summers ago. He diose Sultane for her thorough reliability. 
Georg could not repress a proud smile when his complete cavalcade 
accompanied by the dog rode out for the first time. It was his hour of 
triumph. Now that all his children could ride on horseback they 
belonged to him. Maria could not at once believe that this had 
happened. Stephan had always been her own boy. And he had not 
yet forgotten this. It was to her he came first to show himself when 
he inherited the cavalry uniform which Rudi had grown out of. When 
Rudi used to wear this faithful miniature copy of a uniform he had 
something radiant and invulnerable as though he were the eternally 
youthful genius of war. But when Stephan unexpectedly stood before 
her, drawing the shining helmet over his large dark eyes with a hand 
that trembled with exdtement, die suddenly felt something tragic and 
fateful ^x>ut tite.fitric toy soldier. She turned pale and protested with 
both h^iicis: “ Don't, Stephan, don’t 1” 

Spring brought another cruel disappointment to Maria: Father 
Aigner was appointed parish priest at Sankt Nikolai near the lake of 
Ossiach. It was not very far away, but too far for him to come and 
celebrate Mass at the casde. His lessons also came to an end. Georg 
was genuinely sorry because of Maria’s loss and he did not deserve 
her remark: “Wdl, now you have everything as you wanted itl” 
Georg replied that at any rate he could assure her that he had used 
no influence to secure Father Aigner’s promotion. 

The place of the departing friend was taken by a young assistant 
parish priest fresh from the seminary and full of pretentions. He was 
a young man who continually irritated his old chief and just the kind 
of black frock " who confirmed Georg in his dislike of the priest- 
hood. Naturally the new assistant took over the task of his predecessor 
and came once a month to Maria-Licht to celebrate Mass and to prej^re 
the children for commimion. But Maria kept aloof from this new 
shepherd and it was necessary to exercise considerable pressure upon 
the staff before they could be made to attend in the chapel on Sunday. 

Maria felt completely defeated and sought compensation in the 
reading and arithmetic lessons all the children were by now attending. 
Rudi and Elisabeth assisted her with the two younger ones. It was like 
a little school. The afternoons were devoted to work. In the morning 
Georg rode out at the head of his four children unless rain kept them 
at home. 

• • • • * 

While Stephan was the darling of his mother and of all the women 
in the castle, Rudi possessed the heart of his father. Georg handed 
him a small-sized sabre and taught him parries and feints and the four 
positions of the wrist. Then he explained to him the composition of 
an army corps, and why cavalry can be used for the offensive only. 
He told him of the threatening Boer War and of the liberation of 
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Khartoum by Kitchener's troops after they had walked across the 
corpses of tens of thousands of dervishes. For Rudi’s sake he fetched 
down his handbook of tactics and taught the boy to draw up his soldiers 
in scientific formation. He also explained to him the modern battle 
line and showed the position in which the batteries had to be placed. 
Georg caught himself dreaming of a day when he would sleep under 
canvas with his son by his side. What a curious romantic notion! 
Ten years ago when he left the army and came to Maria-Licht to till 
his fidds he wanted nothing except peace for himself, for his property, 
and for the whole world. And here he was now with all the illusions 
of the cadet school. 

Rudi listened with shining eyes to his father’s story of the cavalry 
charge at Custozza for which he and his comrades had been decorated. 
How long could the whole affair have lasted Certainly not more 
than a quarter of an hour. But for the sake of tliis one quarter of an 
iiosb: jt feaici been worth while bdng a cavalry officer and living through 
many y^res c£ monotonous garriscm life. Together with the Huzzars 
and the Uhlans, die Dragoons ventured this reckless attack at the 
beginning of the little. life had never seemed too beautiful and so 
desirable as when they drew up their lines to throw their lives into the 
scales for the sake of Austria and of their Emperor. With lance and 
widi sipord they galioped in pursuit of Deaths tr3dng to seize him by 
die dbdk mid to fight hhn in ccrahat, a^oi#L eadi one of 

them knew that he who once looked into Death’s eyes was lost and 
sask from the s^ldk. What did it matter? Possibly one was already 
inortaliy wounded widiout knowing it. One felt no pain, one felt only 
how Ac blood rudied through one’s youAful heart, one lived and felt 
Ac living, sweating body of Ae horse between one’s knees. One did 
not hate Ae enemy, one felt grateful if Ae enemy showed fight. One 
would have been ready to embrace him after pushing one’s lance 
Arough his breast. They were surrounded wiA a thick cloud of dust 
^ough which Ae sun Aone on swords and on helmets. They jumped 
aEEO® tir;l)odkss.o£ horses writhing on Ae ground. They knew Aat 
their frienA were around Aem and shouted wiA sheer enjoyment 
aiKi jubilation. The horses fdt like Acir riders and rushed on into Ae 
rain of deaA. It would have been impossible to hold Aem back. A 
few moments and all was over. The enemy Ime was broken. The aim 
had been achieved. And now Aey had to make Aeir way back 
unscaAed^ through Ae squares hastily formed by a few hunAed 
Bersaglieri firing upon Aem. But first they compelled an enemy battery 
hurrying in ffight to turn round and to move towards Ae Austrian 
lines. In reward for Ais game Aey had played wiA cheeks glowing 
wiA excitement Ae Archduke and Field-Marshal called Aem 
‘‘ heroes.” But while Aey were looking for furAer laurels Acre came 
news Aat at Koniggratz luck had been on Ae side of Ae Prussians, 
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or rather on the side o£ their modern breech-loading rifles which 
mowed down the valiant Austrian troops. And notwithstanding the 
splendid victory of Custozza, Austria lost the war. 

After this glowing tale Rudi knew only one desire : to ride in a 
cavalry charge by his father’s sidel He told him so and the Major 
looked at his boy with a strange emotion. ‘’Yes, that would have 
been great! ” But at the same time he vaguely realized that they were 
both talking like children. 

In the summer Rudi tried to take a difficult jump, and Sultane 
landed badly. She had to be led home by the bridle limping terribly. 
The mare was placed in the stable and covered witli woo^iwa blankets, 
but in the evening die had a high fever and diivered continually. 
The veterinary: ^irgeon wss summoned but did not feel like coming 
to MadarLkht so late at ni^t. He gave Krone a bottle of medicine 
which, he said, would cause the fever to subside. When he arrived the 
following morning he could only confirm what Georg had suspected 
from the beginning. The right shoulder was dislocated and the horse 
would have to be killed. If the Baron thought it too painful to do 
it himself the vet offered to do it for him. 

Georg went very pale but declined the offer. He said that the horse 
was entided to be destroyed by its own master. The veterinary surgeon, 
who had expected no other reply, mounted his own horse and rode 
away. Georg turned slowly round and looked at his eldest. He 
would have preferred the boy not to be present. “ Is it quite impossible 
for Sultane to recover, father,?” Rudi asked in a whisper, as though 
the horse might have understood him. 

“ Yes, Rudi. And we must save her unnecessary suffering.” 

Rudi drew a deep breath. He imderstood. “And, when are you 
going to do it?” ^ 

“ At once,” said the Major with something hard in his voice. “ I am 
going to get my revolver. Don’t tell Mama or any of the others. Go 
and join them till I’m back.” 

“Can’t I stay, Papa?” — “Do you want to?” asked the Major a 
little uncertainly. 

“ She was my horse after all, and I made her take that jump.” 

Georg placed his hand on his son’s shoulder. He wanted to say 
something, perhaps to give him a word of advice. But he changed his 
mind. “ All right, you stay.” 

Krone was very upset. He was not sure whether the Baron would 
need him. He took refuge in Anna’s kitchen and would have waited 
with his hands over his ears till the shot had fallen. But Anna sent 
him back. “ Are you a man 1 ” she said reproachfully. But she wanted 
to cry herself. 

Accompanied by Rudi and Krone Georg led the horse to the back 
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o£ the farm. He asked Eiseugruber to harness a cart on which he 
intended to take the corpse into the wood in order to have it buried. 
Then he cocked his revolver. 

Dare you hold her by the bit?*' he asked Rudi. 

Rudi was ash-coloured as he nodded yes. Eisengruber looked at 
him with concern. He was afraid the boy would faint before the shot 
went ojS. But Rudi took hold of Sultane’s bit and placed his hand 
gendy and soothingly on her hot dry nose. The mare looked frightened. 
She was obviously in great pain. The brief walk to the farm had 
been a terrible effort for her. And she felt that something unusual was 
happening. At the touch of the cold barrel of the revolver against her 
forehead she opened her large moist eyes with their beautifully con- 
trasted black and white. For the sake of Rudi Georg hurried. The 
shot cracked sharply. The animal kicked its hind legs fiercely. The 
Major and Eisengruber caught hold of it at the same time but Rudi 
pot kt go. When the marc fell, he sank down by her side. Sultane 
gave one more kick and then pushed out her feet with a stifi shudder. 
She tried to lift her head but Rudi had fainted with his cheek against 
her. 

Eisengruber picked the boy up. “Bring me some water!” he 
shouted in the direction of the farm. The water was needed not only 
to brmg the boy round but also to wash away the blood from his neck, 
lle alwed himself to be helped rather unwillingly. He was ashamed 
at w^ness. He stayed with the men while they lifted the body 
of die marc on to the cart. As they did this the horse’s bowels emptied 
and Rudi looked with a vague horror at this first picture of death 
that was di^layed before him. Sultane no longer showed her usual 
features : her mouth was open and from between her bare teeth her 
thick grey tongue protruded unpleasandy. 

“ Come along now,” said Georg. Rudi walked by his side looking 
in. the di^ance with big sad eyes. When he thought of the cavalry 
dhpfge, \yhkh only yesterday appeared to him as the finest thing in 
the vsraM, he saw nothing but dead horses with their tongues hanging 
dkg^^^a^f: between their teeth and their rigid legs sticking out. 

• • • • • 

The previous summer Georg went swimming in the lake with Rudi 
and Elisabeth whenever it was warm enough. This year he took the 
four children with him. Rudi had learned to dive, and was able to 
swim with his father to the litde island in the midst of the lake. 
Elisabeth was in no hurry and devoted most of her time to Stephan 
and Angelique who had still to learn to kick their arms and legs in 
the right manner. As the twins were so litde inclined to discipline, 
the Major organized the day of the children with a military precision 
to which they were held most severely. Their life was run according 
to a conception of personal responsibility. Rudi was made responsible 
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for Stephan and Elisabeth for Angelique. They all had to appear at 
breakfast at seven o’clock with clean shoes and their hair combed. 
When on the stroke of seven he entered me dining-room, he expected 
to find them all in their places. It was unnecessary to inspect Rudi and 
Elisabeth, but the twins had to be kept under close control. If Stephan’s 
nails were black he was sent upstairs with Rudi, which was a 
humiliation indeed. As Maria stayed in bed in order not to be too 
tired later in the day, Georg was alone with the children at breakfast. 
When it was over they went to the stables where they groomed and 
saddled their horses for the next half-hour. Rudi was at last riding 
the stallion Claudius who had been intended for him, Kalmuk was 
beginning to show a certain nervousness due to old age. JPerhaps he 
was upset by the loss of Sultane who had for so many years been his 
stabie::CCfflapaQi(^ At harvest time the children were allowed to help 
on the land. They drank must with the farm-hands and the maids, 
and ate diick dices ol bread. Toni, sixteen years old and as strong as 
an adult, was home on holiday from the agricultural school at 
Klagenfurt. He looked a litde after Stephan who was always some- 
what unaccountable and might easily have jumped off a loaded cart, 
just when the men lifted the sheaves on their sharp forks. Topi was 
a good friend to aU of them. He always knew the place where the 
thickest brambles and the wild strawberries were to be found. What 
a pity he was only there during the school holidays! Was it really 
necessary to learn so much before one could be a farmer? 

One day Papa suggested that they should go and see Father Aigner 
at Sankt Nikolai on the following Sunday. ‘‘Hurray!” shouted the 
children. They rode for two hours through woods and along fields 
and reached the village just when the bell in the small tower rang for 
High Mass. They entered the church under the surprised eyes of the 
villagers, who were not u^d to visitors. Father Aigner must have 
noticed them in the midst of his small congregation, but his face bore 
no trace of recognition. After the service however he received them 
in the sacristy with open arms. He invited all five of them to stay to 
lunch. “ You’ll have to do some conjuring ” he told his housekeeper, 
and apparently she did, for the fare was ample. In the afternoon, after 
the horses had had a good rest, they rode back so as to be home before 
dark. 

“What a splendid foursome!” Father Aigner said to the Major 
when they were taking leave. This was just what Georg had intended 
to make out of his children: a splendid foursome! If they stuck 
together through life, he told them, life would not harm them. The 
only occasions when his children saw him angry were when they 
squabbled or teased one another. On such occasions he punished them 
heavily and punished the four of them. 

In order to give symbolic expression to the harmony he wanted to 
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rdgn between them Georg decided to get them to play music together. 
Maria told him one day that Stephen was musical; he sang so prettily 
to her accompaniment and was able to extract many tunes from 
Krone’s defective harmonica. Georg said nothing, but went upstairs 
where liis old books were kept in piles, and came down with a violin. 
To Maria’s surprise he admitted that when he was at the cadet school 
he used to play it. He was able therefore to teach the iEirst rudiments 
to his children, who wanted at once to try the instrument. And as he 
noticed their enthusiasm Georg suddenly thought: “What about a 
quartet?” The word pleased him so much that he made use of it at 
once. Why should his children, who had Hungarian blood in their 
veins, not be able to play some string instrument and play it well? He 
began by getting the necessary instruments on hire, in expectation of 
the day when each child would ask for one of his own. He did not 
waste much time in distributing the parts. Rudi was to play the ’cello, 
EE^beth the viola, Stephen and Angelique the first and second violin. 
The children were happy, and the introductory lessons were a delight. 
Then came the fiirst hesitant strokes on the chords. The violin teacher 
struck a broad chord on the piano while all the four of them gave an 
“ A.” If one of them had done it by himself it might not have sounded 
very fine, but coming from four instruments at once it seemed very 
good indeed. It was not possible to get a special ’cello player to teach 
but Georg put him down with the ’cello between his knees 
and said : “ Look, that’s how you hold the bow. Move it to and 
to .without pressing and keep the wrist loose.” The violin 
teacher looked on and nodded with amused approval. Rudi 
learned the various positions of the left hand from a book the 
Major brought from Klagenfurt. The first reward of their zeal was 
that they were able to perform Siillc Nacht, Heilige Nacht in four 
parts at Christmas. It was a surprise for Georg, who had a strange 
^ding in his throat when, a litde uncertain still and supported by 
Maria at the piano, the old familiar Christmas song sounded through 
the room with its lighted Christmas tree. Yes, this was how he had 
vi^ialized his quartet. 

On New Year’s Eve he addressed the children. “ To-morrow, my 
children, not only a New Year, but a new century begins. The 
twentieth-century! Rudi and EUsabeth know how much a century 
is. I say this for Stephan and Angelique : it is one hundred years, or 
more than any human being can live. Look at your father. He is fifty- 
dgjht and nearly grey. So you can see that I shan’t live a whole 
century. Yes, and that is just what I wanted to say : One day I shan’t 
be there any longer, nor Mama perhaps. Then the four of you will 
stand alone in the world, and it will be necessary for you to stick 
together, to help one another in everything and never to leave one 
another in the lurch. Your father has always been by himself, although 
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he has a brother. Uncle Egon, whom you only know by name. See 
to it that you are wiser. . . .” 

He kissed them all on the forehead and sent them upstairs to Maria. 
In the evening the children were allowed to stay up late and to go 
and look at the fire that was being lit behind the farm. Stephan was 
unable to fall asleep afterwards. He crept into the bed of his elder 
sister to warm his ice-cold feet and promised that later he would 
always stay with her. “ But also with Angdique and Rudi, won’t 
you?” Elisabeth asked him very earnestly. “ Oh, yes, of course, with 
all of you.” 

• • ft * « 

Maria proved to be right: Stqphaa was undoubtedly musical. After 
a ^ort’ while be playedmuch be^ Aan any of the others. His manner 
ef p»mBg t^ig^iiider and placing his cheek on it seemed 

to be innate. In the kitchen Anna Krone and the others often asked 
him to perform. He played the Radetz^ March and the Blue Danube, 
and also anything he heard Maria play on the piano. He waited 
impatiendy for the arrival of the Slovene reapers in the summer. 
He would play for them while they sang. He|played like a real gipsy 
without worrying much about notes. Rudi and Elisabeth accused him 
of not keeping time, but he answered that they ought to follow him . 
‘‘Listen, this is how it should bel” — No, thafs not how it should 
be, litde fellow,” said Rudi with the authority of the eldest, “ look 
what^s written here. This forte lasts two and a half beats, in my 
opinion.” Stephan refused to look at the page and became white with 
rage: “I shan't play with you people at alll” 

Stephan was irascible at all times, but once he held his violin in 
his hands his temper was imposdble. Then the best thir^ was tp give 
him his head. And so, very soon, he was the leader of the quartet, 
which was right after all since he played first fiddk. 

« • * ft ft 

Every spring Uncle Otto sent a parcel of toys from Vienna. This 
year he surprised Rudi with a real cavalry trumpet. Papa taught Him 
to blow a number of signals on it. This made Aem think of playing 
soldiers, a game they had rather forgotten as a result of their musical 
studies. Stephan remembered his cavalry uniform, and took it to Anna 
to have it mended. Krone, who had an almost sentimental affection 
for Stephan, repaired the helmet that had become rather dented and 
replaced his broken sabre with a sturdy wooden sword- Thus equipped, 
Stephan declared that he was ready to defend the castle against all 
comers. Franzl, the eldest son of the forester Franz, happened to 
have been asked whether he could bring his five-year old little brother 
for a game one day. Toni Eisengruber was home for the Easter 
vacation and Elisabeth, who was always able to get him to do what- 
ever she liked, went to ask him to join in the game. But he had to 
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help his father bring home a cart-load of firewood. It was a pity, because 
Toni would have done so well as Captain of the besieging force. So 
Rudi had to take command and at the same time to blow the signal 
for the charge. 

Stephan’s defence consisted in hiding till he was discovered and 
made a prisoner. Of course he had a right to escape if he could. 
Bismark was not allowed to be a soldier because he would have found 
his way at once to the besieged garrison. Rudi blew the charge and 
with loud huzzas the besiegers stormed the castle. They first searched 
the stables and the coach-house, and then the kitchen. They threatened 
Anna Krone at the point of the sword, to know whether she was 
hiding Stephan. But she swore her innocence upon her honour and 
conciliated the soldiery by inviting them all to the kitchen after the 
batdc was over. She revealed that, hidden in the cupboard, were some 
provisions for the troops. 

Where can he be?” wondered Angelique. In her desire always to 
be leader she did so want to be the first to discover him. “ The bed- 
room!” Elisabeth suggested. And she proved to be right. As they 
entered the enemy escaped into the gallery from underneath Mama’s 
bed. “ Surround him!” ordered Rudi, just as Stephan rushed into the 
dining-room. Angdique and Franzl each ran towards one of the other 
entrances, and Stephan was hemmed in. He stood on top of the long 
diwg^poc^ table, .his avrard drawn,, ready to jump down in order 
to escape eidxer round the table or underneath it. . 

‘‘Stq^toiP shouted Angelique, glad, to have found him.*^...5he 
wanted to be the first whose voice he should hear. She ran towards 
him with a laugh, but at this moment even his twin sister was an 
enemy like the others. He panted with excitement and his eyes shone 
bright under the helmet. “ Come along if you dare!” he. cried in a 
challenging voice, and at the same time he jumped off the table. They 
all threw themselves upon him, but he slipped away. The children 
lusWi, round the table in both direction and ran against one another. 
“ <^ied Stephan, running towards the door which he 

was free. But ymi then the Major, who wanted to make sure 
that the dining-room was not being demolished, made his appearance 
through that door. Papa could not be considered an enemy, but all 
the same Stephan rushed back, sought another way . . . 

“Stephan!” shrieked Elisabeth, suddenly sick with terror. 

“Come here!” thundered the Major. “Come down from that 
windowdedge!” Stephan gazed at both of them with astonishment 
and he^^tion. He did not seem to realize what they wanted him to 
dot He trfcd to look round into the depth behind him. Angelique 
rudied in his direction with open arms. He laughed as he lifted his 
sword to defend himself. But at the same time he felt himself swaying. 
He tried to catch hold of the side of the window with his hand but 
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his iSngcrs slipped along it. Elisabeth covered her face with her sleeve. 
Rudi dropped the brass trumpet from his hands. Angelique looked 
out and gave a piercing shriek. 

When Georg had gone the few paces that separated him from the 
window he saw his litde boy lying motionless in the dry moat, his 
face among the netdes. 

“ Don’t tell Mamal” he was able to shout as he rushed down. The 
children stood trembling in a heap by the window. Elisabeth was 
moaning sofdy. 

They saw how, on the path that ran along the moat, a cart loaded 
with wood stood still, and how Toni Eisengruber jumped down from it 
and dropped into the ditch. They saw him bend over Stephan and 
lift him in his arms. Then he loofcal tip to see if any one was looking 
^ endows. &q^han^s hcad with the sleek dark hair was 
hai^[ing iknp over Tonies arm. There came Papa, running bare- 
headed along the path. Toni handed the child to him. 

When there was nothing more to be seen the children awoke from 
their nightmare, and looked at each other with panic-stricken eyes. 
What could they do? Elisabeth ran out to meet Papa. Rudi followed 
her, but first he picked up his trumpet from the floor. The brass felt 
chill and unpleasant to his touch. Angcligue was nowhere to be seen. 
Later she was found by Toni Eisengruber, hidden in one of the dark 
attics. The Major carried his youngest son to his wife. He showed 
no external wounds and his pulse was still beating, though feebly. 
Maria did not faint, as Georg feared she would. Her hands trembled, 
but with these trembling hands she was able to undress the litde boy 
while Elisabeth went to fetch water and a towd. Toni had already 
gone to Krone who harnessed his horses and went for the doctor. 

When Dr. Prisswitz arrived at tike casde, Maria sat gazing at her 
dead child- During the long wait Georg paced soMy up and down 
the room, addressing a word now and then to his wife who did not 
hear him. From time to time he looked at the bluish-white and 
motionless face of Stephan, with the lamp shining on it. Dr. Prisswitz 
discovered a number of internal wounds. He tried to speak a word 
of consolation to Maria. 

It was only towards morning that Rudi and Elisabeth fell asleep 
in each other’s arms. Mama had taken Angelique with her. Down- 
stairs in the kitchen and on the farm the lights kept burning till 
dawn. 

Peacefully, with a touch of surprise upon his little face, Stephan was 
at rest in the midst of all this distress. His father spent half the night 
with him, and the other half with his wife, who stared silently at the 
ceiling. It was not granted to Georg to be able to think of his own 
grief. For the time being Maria was his first concern. 


c.c. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE WINDOW. 

Now God has taken him all the same.” These were the first words 
that passed Maria’s lips after long days of frightening silence. It was 
meant as a reproach to her husband, because once he laughed at her 
when she wanted to devote her litde Stephan to the service of God. 
Georg thought the reproach unreasonable, and preferred not to answer 
it. He was only too glad to hear her voice once more. Anything rather 
than, the distros^j^ silence that had wrought upon his nerves for so 
many days. 

He to spare her feelings by taking all necessary measures with- 
out consulting her. He sent a message to Father Aigner asking him 
to come over for the funeral. He hoped so much that Maria would 
melt when she heard the toll of the little bell while village children 
in dieir Sunday-best carried the small coffin out erf the ca^ into the 
w<^ Hrds were singhi^. The small grave was comidetely 

buried under the fiowers. Fot <me moment it s^ned as though 
St^^an were not dead, but continued to live in the children who 
stood around and in the whdb of nature. It had been impossible to 
persuade Maiia to go to the churchyard. Throughout the ceremony 
he felt anxious about her, although Anna Krone stayed behind and 
promised not to lose sight of her for a second. He had to follow his 
litde son like a widower between his three children. 

He had imagined that on that night, when for the first time Stephan 
was J^ing outside beneath the earth and the falling rain, Maria would 
y^i^ife^iahis arms. But die turned away from him. Within a few 
we^isidfe had her first grey hair. She could not bring herself to 
swalow bile her ^s^ai place at the table was just opposite the 
fatal window. 

Georg removed ever3rthing that could have reminded her of her son. 
He took the boy’s violin upstairs and put it with his books where he 
had found it a year before. He placed the cavalry uniform in which 
he died in a drawer of which he put the key in his pocket. Anna Krone 
and Trudi carried Stephan’s bed, his clothes, and his toys to the attic. 
But it was impossible to hide the window in the dining-room. 

He regularly visited the churchyard with his children and placed 
fresh flowers on the grave. He told this to Maria and she listened with 
queerly raised eyebrows and pinched lips. Wouldn’t you like to go 
with us to-morrow, Maria?” She shook her head and ran up to her 
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room. Rudi and Elisabeth tried to console her. She took their hands 
in a gesture of silent gratitude, but she was unable to utter a word. 

Georg asked Father Aigner to come and talk to Maria^ and at last 
the priest persuaded her to visit the grave. With her husband and the 
old friend she went to the churchyard and placed flowers on the grave, 
murmuring the boy’s name in the midst of her sobs. She spent the 
whole evening in the chapel, and when it was after midnight Georg 
found her there asleep in her pew. ‘‘ I’ve seen him,” she murmured 
while Georg conducted her to bed. “ I’ve talked widi him I I’ll go to 
the chapel again to-morrow. He must forgive me because I went away 
from him once, when he was still very, very small. Do you remember?” 

Georg sighed. If this ccffiitinued he would ^n bury his wife also. 
When he resized the danger he acted with characteristic detomina- 
tiom. Krai of ail he put m end to the daily scene at breakfast when 
litde Angeli<pe, following her mother’s example, tried to leave her 
plate untouched. Then he went up to Maria’s room and said, “ Listen, 
I demand that you shall take some food.” 

She looked at him then as though she woke out of a dream. “ Do 
you imagine you’ll be able to force me?” 

“ Yes. I’m going to force you to realize that you have three children 
left, for whom you’ve as much responsibility as I have. You thought 
you had to beg Stephan’s pardon for having once left him for a month. 
See to it that you won’t have to beg the forgiveness of your other 
children when it is too late.” 

At first she tried to look at him with proud aloofness. But already 
he could read the first signs of uncertainty. He had brdken her pride, 
and unexpectedly her voice had a very humble sound : “ How are the 
other children?” 

I can’t answer that yet, because I’ve been too much concerned with 
you. This morning Angelique refused to eat, because you won’t.” 

Maria slowly drew near him. He caught her in his arms and as she 
hid her head on his shoulder he took a deep breath. “ Georg,” she 
sobbed sofdy. He, too, was unable to master his tears. “ You’re broken 
because of Stephan,” he said. “ Of course I know. But you’re not the 
only one who’s unhappy.” 

She silendy admitted her wrong. After a minute she came to a 
decision : “ l^ght, I shall try to eat. But you don’t mind if I ask Trudi 
to bring my food here? I promise . . .” 

“ No, Maria. I don’t want only to get you to eat, but that you should 
again sit down at table among our children.” 

“I can’t Georg, I can’t!” — “I demand it!” She looked at him 
frightened and lost. 

“ And then I’ll let you go to the chapel to-night, and you can stay 
until I come to fetch you.” She gave no reply but ventured no further 
attempt to escape his will. She obeyed passively as though he had 
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hypnoti 2 :ed her. The following Sunday she went to Mass with him and 
the children and afterwards she visited the churchyard. A small stone 
had been placed on the grave. 

On the day after the funeral Georg resumed the rides with his 
children. Stephan’s pony Rubezahl neighed miserably because nobody 
came to saddle it. Georg hesitated a moment and told Rudi to ride 
the pony. He took Rudi’s place on Claudius, Kalmuk did not mind 
being left in the stable. Bismark, who ever since the accident had 
wandered desolately through the house, jumped around them, barking 
with delight. But this first expedition without Stephan was dreadfully 
painful to Georg and to the children. Elisabeth kept to her father’s side 
and Rudi took pity on Angelique. Their two ponies were used to 
riding stirrup to stirrup. The labourers in the field continued to work 
with bowed heads, their backs turned to them. It was only after the 
litde procession had passed that they shyly looked up. What they saw 
seemed to them as cruel as a mutilated hand. 

The children did not know what to talk about. None of them could 
banish Stephan from his thoughts, yet no one ventured to mention 
his name. Through his unspoken grief Georg sensed theirs. In 
his loneliness this was almost a consolation. What more could he wish 
for than that they should all share the common sorrow for Stephan? 
Even now he was immeasurably rich. 

lie knew that the only way to liberate the young hearts of these 
duidren was to br^ their sHcbcc concaming Stephan, They came 
to a clearing in the wood. He stqj^>ed and gathered the three around 
him. Then he looked up and saki with great simplicity: “Here 
Stephan must be able to see us from Heaven.” 

Amazed, the children looked up from their saddles, into the blue 
spring sky over which drifted a few attenuated white clouds. The 
silence around them was broken by the clear song of a bird in a tree 
nearby. Rudi took off his cap and began to wave it slowly over his 
hmd. Elisabeth had no cap on her blonde plaits : she drew a handker- 
xhtff fann her bdt and waved upwards at Stephan. Angelique went 
very pale and looked at her father who sat firm and rigid in the 
saddle with his hat in his hand. Then she began to shiver all over. 
Elisabeth put her arm round her shoulder. 

“Stephan!” shouted Rudi with his young strong voice that passed 
like a cold delight through them all. And again : “ Stephan 1 ” Bismark 
came running from the wood. He stopped panting in front of them, 
wondering why they were calling. 

“ Talk, Bismark I ” said the Major. The dog barked. 

Georg turned his horse. “ Come along, let’s go on now.” 

Angflique felt the most forlorn of them all. Elisabeth realized that 
she must take pity on her small sister. As Mama was unable for the 
present to give them lessons, she composed sums for her sister and 
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wrote out words which Angelique copied with an unsteady hand. She 
talked to her, consoled her and made her sleep with her at night. At 
last Angdique transferred much of the attachment she used to have 
for Stephan to Elisabeth, and began to love her with the same passionate 
excess with which she used to hate and attack her. 

Elisabeth rejoiced at her victory, even though she did not always 
welcome Angelique’s exaggerated expressions of affection. During 
the night her little sister sometimes clasped her with such wild despair. 
“What’s the matter?” Elisabeth would ask, “arc you thinking of 
Stephan?” Angelique stammered a confused reply. No, she was not 
thinking of Stephan, but she did so love Elisabeth. She could not 
help it if she loved her so. 

Sometimes Elisabedi discussed the little sister with Rudi. He did 
not take so seriously : she made him smile. “ Yes, I know, she’s 
a Ht queer s<Mi^imes ” he admitted. He was so quiet and reasonable 
himself. When Elisabeth felt a little nervous or unhappy, because of 
all that had recently happened, she had only to go to Rudi and she 
felt better at once. 

One thing about Rudi caused her anxiety. While she told Angelique 
how Stephan was now living in Heaven, she could see him there in 
her thoughts, dressed in his white night-gown in the midst of a glorious 
flood of golden light, listening with his big dark eyes to what God 
was telling him and the other litde angels. She heard seraphic music 
that filied her with peace, even though it left her with a sofdy aching 
grief because she could no longer wash Stephan in the morning, dress 
him, listen to his excited voice or see him rushing ahead of her on his 
pony. But she suspected that Rudi did not believe in this consoling 
supernamral picture. One day she could not help adding him. He 
looked up and hesitated. “ I should like to believe it,” he confessed 
honesdy, “ but when I try to s^ it before me very clearly, I think, all 
at once : No, it can’t be that way. And it wouldn’t do for Stephan 
either. He always wanted to do something that was forbidden, and 
what he liked best was something dangerous. Well, I can’t imagine 
anything in Heaven that would be dangerous or not allowed. No, I 
feel more that Stephan is still somewhere near us, in the morning 
when we go riding and at night when we go to bed.” 

Rudi’s voice suddenly dropped into a whisper. “ I’ll tell you what 
I really think : it’s only when we’ll have forgotten him entirely that 
he will really be dead.” 

“ But we’ll never forget him,” protested Elisabeth. She had been 
listening with bated breath. Now she shuddered. “ Rudi, what would 
the priest say if he knew that you don’t believe in Heaven ? Oh, you 
must believe in it, Rudi ! Don’t you know it’s wicked not to believe 
in Heaven!” 

“I can’t help it, can I, if I don’t believe in it?” And, in order to 
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defend himself, he added : “ And I’m practically certain that Papa 
doesn’t believe in it either*” 

Torn by inner doubts, Elisabeth looked at her brother. She was 
struggling for an argument that would dispose of his error. “ But 
that morning when we were riding in the wood and Papa said : ‘ Now 
Stephan is looking at us from Heaven?’ ” — “ He only said that because 
he knew we were all thinking of him. It was so lovely to be able to 
shout out his namel” 

A vague despair gripped Elisabeth : “ But Mama ! Rudi, Mama does 
believe that Stephan is now with God in Heaven 1” 

Then she should be the least sorry of us all.” 

Elisabeth slowly nodded assent. Ideas were moving a little fast for 
her. “And how do you manage then when you go to confession?” 
she asked with a sigh. “ Don’t you confess all this?” 

“ No^ not this kind of thing. Because all that would happen would 
be Aat he would begin to tell me about Heaven all over again, and 
I can’t bdieve it the way he docs. And thm I’d fed ashamed. I don’t 
know precisely why. Perhaps because I don’t know for certain whether 
he bcHeves in it himself.” 

“ But Rudi.. .!” „ 

He continued to talk very rapidly : “ I just can’t.ima^be that Father 
Aigner bcUeves in those things. The paridb priest might, perhaps.” 

R^ was trying to find grounds for his suspbion. 

“ He’s such an old man . . . When I go to confession I only tell 
dungs about which I fed sorry. Last time I confessed that I didn’t 
want to let Stephan blow my trumpet one day when he asked me to. 
And I believe I confessed that only because I hoped that perhaps 
Stephan might hear me.” 

Elisabeth continued to look unsteadily at her brother through her 
large eyes. She thought his reckless independence very brave. One 
had to be a boy to dare think such thoughts, a man like Papa. She was 
only a girl ^ thought it reassuring that all things, even those that 
iivi^ic, kept in readiness for her. All she had to do was 
to bdievc in them. 

• • • . « 

In the autumn the ordinary lessons were resumed. The violin master 
was not allowed to return, because Maria’s nerves could not yet stand 
music in the house. Three times a week a certificated teacher came 
from Klagenfurt. Herr Kirschbaum had to teach the children the usual 
subjects, and to set them home-work for the days he did not come. 
Some supervision was required on those days, and the Major thought 
at once of Aunt Frieda. As was to be expected the dear lady made no 
difficulty whatever. 

Of course Georg might have supervised the studies of the children 
himself, and probably better than Atmt Frieda. The kind soul would 
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never be able to find out whether Rudi did Angelique’s sums. But 
Georg had another purpose. He hoped that Frieda would exercise a 
soothing influence upon Maria, who was still fighting the inner struggle 
that isolated her more and more from him and from the children. 
With the first melancholy signs of the arrival of autumn her condition 
pointed to an inominent crisis. Frieda was shocked at the sight of 
Maria. 

“You ought to go for another journey to the south/’ she told 
Georg. “ Here, she is continually reminded of her boy. Day and night 
there is nothing in her head but Stephan, Stephan. And autumn is 
rather depressing here. When one wakes at night one always hears 
the sound of the wind through the dark woods. Even I findit diflfcult 
to fall asleep ha:e. Do t^eher to Nice.” 

He ^h€d.r ” ©n .Brisswk^, who remembered the success of the 
previous trip, had the same advice. But this time Georg did not 
believe that the change of surroundings would restore Maria’s health 
and balance. He lacked the courage to discuss the matter with her. 

He saw only one way to* a cure. But it was impossible to discuss it 
with Frieda. As for Dr. Prisswitz . . . ! Perhaps, he said to himself, 
it was just the kind of coarse inspiration that could only germinate 
in a soldier’s brain. He kept it to himself, continually ruminating the 
risk, and he waited throughout summer to see whether perhaps Maria 
might not recover by her own unaided strength. Stephan’s birthday 
would have fallen at the end of the month. Elisabeth told Georg that 
Angelique didn’t want any presents now that her twin brother could 
not get any. His face became dark with irritation. Maria happened 
just to have told him that she wanted to spend the whole day alone 
with her son, and was going to pray in the chapel where Stephan had 
appeared to her. * 

The time for action seemed to have arrived. In the morning he went 
with the children to the litde grave with a bouquet of roses and a 
wreath of wild flowers that had been made by Elisabeth and Angelique. 
Then he went to the darkened bedroom where his wife was still in 
bed. He opened the curtains : “ Listen, Maria. If you’re not ill you 
must get up. Stephan is not the only one whose birthday it is to-day. 
There’s Angelique too. I’ll call her up and say that you want to wish 
her many happy returns.” 

As he spoke, he avoided her eyes . He knew how bitterly he was 
hurting her. She had half-risen in her bed, and her indignation was 
such that she could not utter a word. A little awkwardly he placed 
a small parcel before her. “ Look, I’ve bought something you can 
give her.” 

Maria looked at the parcel which appeared to contain a doll. And 
suddenly she felt again as she felt a few months earlier when he had 
also taken her by surprise in the same ruthless manner. She realized 
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her guilt. She looked at him, helpless and frightened, seized his hand 
and begged : “ Oh, you give it her! Please! I can’t! Really, Georg, 
I can’t do it!” — “And yet you must!” he said with determination. 
“ Even if it were only because Angelique won’t take a present from 
any one else. It’s stiU in your hands, Maria, to make your children 
grow up like normal human beings, and to leave them a happy 
memory of their childhood.” 

She shuddered. “ What is there I can give to my children? I’m ill, 
Georg. I’m ill, even though you won’t believe me, and even though the 
doctor may have told you diflEerently. “ I’m ill and I shall never recover.” 

He folded her in his arms : “ Maria ... I shall cure you! ” 

She shook her head slowly and incredulously, and tried to free 
herself from his arms. But he did not let go. Suddenly he gathered 
up his courage : “ Maria ... I shall give Stephan back to you! ” 

She looked at him, deadly pale with amazement. 

“ If yeu sdli have the course, Maria!” 

** Go away!” ^e whi^j^cd hoar^y whh a gesmre of disgust. 

His arms dropped heavily along his body. He Moved back profoundly 
disappointed and humiliated. 

..... 

Thinking it over he realized how profoundly offended Maria must 
hjrs^ hecn by his brutal suggestion. Stephan was dead, no other child 
l^acc. It was a grievous injustice to the dead child to 
have for one moment that it was possible. But he had spoken 

whh Ae bc^ im^tions. And he was stiU convinced that only renewed 
motherhood coidd cure Maria. Their other children had acquired 
such marked personalities that she would not find in any of them 
what she had lost in Stephan. But if she became a mother once more, 
the unfolding mystery of this new little life would absorb her. Her 
religious temperament would persuade her that God had returned 
Stephan to her in the person of her youngest child. The child would 
have m be a boy, of course. But as to this not a doubt arose in Georg’s 
mad* It was his way of believing in divine Providence. 

No davbt it was wrong to talk as he did, but nevertheless his words 
achieved something. For a while Maria felt so bitter towards him that 
her attention wandered away from the memory of her dead child. 
And he achieved even more. He had been unable to make her think 
of the three surviving children, but the child which until this 
mcment had lived only in his thoughts presently began to occupy hers 
also. Several days after the conversation, while they were sitting 
together in the quiet drawing-room, Maria was suddenly swept away 
by a wave of tenderness, and without any preliminary she asked : 
“ Would you like it very much, then?” 

He knew at once what she meant. He felt his heart beat in his throat. 
He had not even given a thought to this aspect of the question : 
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would he himself like another son in the place of Stephan? His quartet, 
his dream that had been so cruelly shattered, would be restored at 
least in appearance. Yes, perhaps he was weak enough still to want 
this to happen. But what did it matter? He had not the right to ask 
Maria for his own sake. He would never take such a responsibility. He 
told her this quiedy, and with a clear conscience. She listened to him 
nervously and with an air of unhappiness. 

“ But do you believe, Georg, that such a thing would be possible? 
Supposing we had another son, and we called him Stephan, and all 
the time that I was expecting him I were to think of Stephan . . . 
Do you believe that . . .?” 

“ What matters is that you should believe it,^^ he said. 

Her eyes anxiously sought his. I knew that it could mean a 
new happiMss for you,” die brought out with hesitation, hungrily 
seekii^ his ^jpport. Oh, why was he so stupid? Why could he not 
understand her? 

He made an awkward gesture of denial. “Maria, Fve just been 
telling you . . 

She was no longer listening. “There’s something else,” she said 
sofdy with a shudder. “ If another child were to come, Georg, in the 
place of Stephan • . . Wouldn’t it again . . • Wouldn’t God once more 
want . . .?” 

“ Why do you, who have more faith than I have, think so ill of 
God?” asked Georg, at the same time startled and full of pity. 

She drew a deep breath. At last her hand sought his and helpless, 
remorseful, she whispered : “ Georg ... I believe . . . that I want 
another little Stephan.” 

Her wish did not materialize as soon as she had expected and she 
became impatient. She suddenly found herself unable to wait for the 
son who was to take Stephan’s place in her heart. But this expectation, 
the knowledge of the danger she was going to run brought a new 
tension into her life. The apathy which threatened to drag her down 
disappeared. She gathered strength. She knew that it was necessary 
for her to be stronger. Dr. Prisswitz was pleased with her. He no 
longer talked of the Riviera. Through some kind of miracle she appeared 
to have found the way to health without going away. 

When, towards the end of the year, Maria had at last the certainty 
she wanted, Georg saw no reason to make a secret of the real reason 
of her recovery. He told the family doctor, who bowed his head. This 
time he did not venture any reproaches. He recovered his native 
optimism and consoled Georg and himself by bravely declaring: 
“Well, we’ll see her through. After all, she was better last time 
than I expected.” Georg told his children to get out their instruments 
and to study a few Christmas carols. He warned them that Mama 
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would cry, but after all, he said, that was suitable at Christmas time* 
He fetched his violin from upstairs and played Stephan’s part to the 
best of his ability. 

The Christmas tree with its silver ornaments was lit and the four 
of them placed themselves behind their desks. Georg and Angelique 
opened with the first few beats of Stille Nacht and then Elisabeth 
and Rudi joined in with deeper strains. At once they recaptured the 
mysterioudy exalted atmosphere of that morning in the woods. 
Stephan was looking down on them from Heaven. And just as on 
that occasion they lifted their voices towards him, they now played 
for him. What made this meeting with Stephan lovelier and more 
moving still was that Mama was with them. 
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Papa called the three of them into the library and told them the great 
secret. They were big enough, he said, to hear it beforehand and to 
rejoice: “In a few weeks' time Mama would give them another 
litde brother.” The children looked at their father with trembling 
lips, almost incredulous. Bm even though he had a faint smile his face 
was serious. And when Papa spoke seribusly no one ever doubted 
his wcmL Ofllefi^riished io dieir mother who took them in her arms. 

Is k really tmc, Mami?” 

“ If Papa has told you it must be true.” 

Aunt Frieda was seated by the window, sewing a baby’s vest. She 
seemed to have a heap of them already. How lovely all these small 
clothes werel Red with excitement, Elisabeth and Angelique asked 
whether they could help, Angelique had not yet learned to sew, but 
Aunt Frieda had taught her to embroider seams and hems, Rudi 
was sorry because there was nothing he could do for the new litde 
brother imtil he thought of his old toys. He fetched them down and 
began to mend them as much as possible. 

At night the children held a whispered conversation. They 
wondered how Mama could give them a new brother in the place of 
Stephan and how she could know beforehand. They dwelt in a magic 
sphere, and their respect for their mother became almost religious. 
Where was the little brotl^er to come from? Angelique asked shyly 
whether perhaps Mama was going to fetch it from Heaven. Rudi 
was sure it could not be done in that way. He had a vague idea that 
perhaps Mama would think ever so hard of this new brother, till one 
night she would suddenly find it in her arms. Perhaps she had to 
say a word which only grown-ups knew, and then that word would 
turn into a little child. Elisabeth did not contribute to the conversation. 
At the farm she had heard that the doctor had to be called and that 
it was something dangerous. She was afraid of the night when the 
little brother would appear. 

• • • * • 

One afternoon Krone was sent to town unexpectedly. Anna 
nervously removed her apron and went upstairs to Mama’s bedroom. 
Papa came and told them that they must go to bed early. When they 
woke up the next morning the little brother was quite likely to be 
there. They were much under the impression of the event and obeyed 
readily. Aunt Frieda saw them to bed, and to all their questions 
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she only answered with a smile. How did she manage to remain so 
calm! While they were lying in their beds they heard the carriage 
return, and then they caught the hurried steps of Dr. Prisswitz on 
the stairs. Long after Rudi and Angelique had fallen asleep Elisabeth 
continued to listen. Once she fancied that she heard a cry from Mama. 
She became so frightened that she drew the blankets over her head. 
But the darkness in which she took refuge brought no solace. She 
had to listen again. She crept quietly out of bed and placed her head 
against the door. She did not know how long she had been watching 
when she heard a door open and close again. It was the door of 
Mama*s bedroom, and footsteps drew near. She ventured her head 
through the opening of the door. “ AnnaP’ she whispered. 

Anna uttered a soft exclamation. “Whatever is this? Aren’t you 
asleep yet?” she tried to say severely. But at the same time she could 
not help telling the news : “ The little brother has come. Aren’t you 
glad now?” — “A ikI Mama?” Elisabeth asked, tightly gripping 
Anna’s arm. Anna invdiuntarily took a step back. She was a little 
diocked. “ Mama is quite all right,” she said. “ Now then, you get 
back into bed, as quick as Hghtningf Supposing your father were to 
find you t ” Elisabeth fled back to bed and crept into the warm hollow 
of the blankets. Everything now was light and rcstfidi abc«t hex and 
she dropped off at <mce. 

When she woke up the next tnonjing. Papa was in the room and 
toM tl]^m that the Httk brother had really arrived during the night. 

mmt get up quickly and pick some flowers outside. Then, 
wbexi Mama was awake, they could take them to her and have a 
peep at the cradle. The children jumped out of bed and dressed as 
quickly as they could manage. They wanted to go to the farm with 
their great news, and they were disappointed when they found 
that every one knew it already. Afcr breakfast they were at 
last allowed into Mama’s room, each carrying a bouquet of 
vfpd Ibwors. Mama was too tired to lift her head, but her large 
inoist cy(5s shtme brightly at them. Maria was waiting to hear what 
they woifld say about the little fellow whom Aunt Frieda was dis- 
playing to them. They were much taken aback: they had not 
imagined that he would be so tiny. Rudi had brought a litdc horse 
to his brother, but he realized now that there would be no question 
of playing with him yet awhile. 

“What’s his name?” Elisabeth asked excitedly. The Major had a 
moment’s hesitation before he answered : 

“Stephan.” 

Stephan . . .! A shock went through them. Georg felt it and 
explained: “Mama has called this little brother after Stephan so 
that we shall never forget him,” 

Though the children heard his explanation in silence they accepted 
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it at once. Angflique was the first to risk an awkward caress over the 
tiny red fist. “ It will be a long time before he can play with us,” 
said Rudi, his voice betraying his disappointment. He’s looking at 
usl” said Elisabeth sofdy. They were all allowed to kiss his forehead. 
They wanted to whisper his name, but none of them could bring 
himself to pronounce it. Papa said that they ought to allow Mama 
to rest now. They tiptoed out of the room. 

Maria recovered from her fourth confinement much sooner than 
Dr. Prisswitz had dared to hope. Aunt Frieda’s soothing presence 
contributed much to this. To her all things were simple and natural. 
Where she ^ppeaxtd there were no problems. A year before she 
listei^ to Maria’s announcen^t Aat Georg wanted another son in 
the place ctf ss ihough it were the rimpkst thing in the world. 

Of course and k would be very good for you too, Maria.” She 
did nc^ even seem to suspect that it might involve any danger. 

Her own courage seemed boundless: nothing ever frightened her 
or disturbed her balance. Fatigue, or the necessity to sleep and have 
meals at regular intarvals did not exist for her. If no one happened 
to require her, she sometimes had forty winks on a chair. Afterwards 
she stoudy denied that she had been asleep. “ I’ve merely shut my 
eyes for a moment. And now I feel quite fresh again,” she said, 
continuing the sewing that had dropped into her lap. 

Aunt Frieda did not experience the slightest difficulty about calling 
the new born baby by its name. “ Well, let’s go and see what litde 
Stephan wants now,” she said when she heard him cry. 

Stephan . . .1 Maria, who was lying quiedy in her bed, heard the 
name. Happily she was able to feed the child herself. She took it 
from Frieda’s hands and Icpktd at it while it was drinking. It was 
slender and its hair was dark like that of Stephan. But the first 
Stephan never knew her breast. Frieda left the room for a moment, 
and then Maria ventured for the first time to whisper his name into 
his ear. “Stephan!” A feeling of confusion passed through her. To 
whom had she spoken this word? She had so often whispered it into 
the deep echo-less darkness of cruel nights 1 Now the child was there, 
looking at her a litde surprised with its clear friendly eyes. There are 
so many mysteries in the glance of a newly-born child. Does it know 
about life and death? Does it know of the pains and the joys of its 
mother? 

“Stephan . . .1” Maria whispered into the small pink ear. He 
no longer looked up. He was used to his name and continued to drink. 
“Stephan . . . Stephan . . . Stephan. . . .1” 

• • • • • 

The baby was good-tempered and friendly. He laughed at his 
brother and at his sisters when they bent over his cradle and shook 
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his rattle. He gripped the toys they pressed into his small hands, 
although he did not know how to use them* He tried to lift his 
head over the edge of the cradle to see where they were going. On 
the farm, the news that the Baron had given the name of Stephan 
to the little boy who had been born to take the place of the dead one 
was received in silence and with a pitying look. The mere thought of 
it starded the maids. But once they had set eyes upon the litde fellow 
they all agreed that they recognized in him something of the former 
Stephan. They were the first in whom the memory of the dead 
Stephan was making place for his successor. 

« • • • . 

‘‘Stephan can sit up in his cradle 1” or: “Stephan's trying to 
talk! He's just said, ‘Mama' very plainly!” — “Stephan . . . 
Stephan . . Do they never think of anything else when they say 
this name, Elisabeth wondered as Rudi and Angelique were talking. 
Sometimes it was as though she suddenly woke up, wondering what 
Stephan up there in Heaven must have thought about the one who 
had taken his place. “Oh, Stephan, I still think of you! I know 
that our new litde brother isn’t you!” But usually she said to herself 
that Ang61iquc was still too small to remember. As for Rudi . . . 
What (Md he tell her once? “ It will only be when we no longer think 
d£ ^c|iiM that he® really be dead.” And was not Rudi himself 
1^? What a stnmge and unexpected way of forgetting 

StephanV 

At last she could no longd: keep sSent. Site told Rudi, hoping 
that he would show how nustaken she was. Of course, she knew 
at once that she had been wrong. One look he gave her revealed 
how small and foolish she was in comparison with her elder brother. 
“Why do you think I’m forgetting Stephan?” he asked with his 
characteristic smile. “ Can’t you imderstand that we’re all doing it 
for Mama's sake?” 

She felt utterly ashamed, and found no reply. “ For Mama’s sake, 
and Angfiique's,” he added. She agreed. It was such a relief to 
her. They had to make-believe that the Stephan who had rushed 
into death while playing, and the Stephan upstairs in his cradle were 
one and the same, because it was necessary for the sake of Mama, 
who had been ill with grief, and for the sake of Angflique who was 
sdU so small. And at once she felt confident that the dead Stephan 
would understand. She was no longer afraid to ride with Papa and 
the others along that clearing in the wood there where they could be 
seen from Heaven. 

The summer was warm and full of sunshine, and they went for a 
swim with Papa every day. In their natural way the three children 
threw off their clothes and jumped straight into the water. For this 
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reason Georg sought out a secluded place curtained ofi by trees. He 
wore a striped cotton bathing suit which he happened to have kept 
from his young days. It hung about him in curious folds and 
destroyed his martial aspect. Once or twice a peasant cast an inquisitive 
look through the foliage, and told the people at home about die 
godless nudism of the Baron’s children. But this talk never reached 
Georg’s ears. 

Once some young men who were spending dieir holiday at 
Klagenfurt ventured rather close to the bathers in a sailing boat. 
The Baron turned red with fury and swam out towards them. 
Bismark accompanied him as though he knew that a display of force 
was required. The young men wore the white caps of naval cadets. 
They watched Ae wkh ^Mne mserrknent. To Aow how little 

they. thdr sdl and waited for him. As 

fRifflng seaJioii^s head drew nearer Aem Aey nudged each 
oAer and chuckled. Georg took hold of Ae side of Ae boat and 
said : “ If you young men don’t dear out at once, I shall leave Ae 
water wiA my chilAen. But in Aat case I give you my word that 
you’ll have reason to remember this adventure.” 

The yoimg men were raAer taken back. His manner immediately 
revealed the officer: none of Aem had Ae slightest doubt on Ae 
subject. The eldest, who was at Ae helm, jumped up and tried to 
stand to attention on Ae msccure deck of Ae little boat, while his 
companions also tried to get up. He gave a stiflE salute and replied 
in military manner : “ Beg pardon, sir ! ” 

Still angry but a litde softened by Ais reaction Georg let go and 
swam back wiA Bismark. As he went, he wondered how he could 
have executed his threat. He was not a rear-admiral, after all, and not 
even an active officer. Meanwhile Ac cadets hastily hoi^ied sail. “ I 
think he’ll let us off, don’t you?’^ whispered Ae eldest— ‘I’m sure 
he was Ac military governor. I think I recognised his moustache,” 
said anoAer, wiping Ae perspiration from under his cap. It was 
only when Aey had disappeared round Ae bend Aat Aeir courage 
returned. “I say, when I’m a grandfaAer, I’ll also go swimming 
wiA my granddaughters ! ” Partly owing to this incident, partly also 
as Ae result of a cautious hint by Ae old parish priest, Georg decided 
to buy baAing suits for his children. ElisabeA dutifully wore hers, 
but Angelique who was only eight declared Aat she preferred Ae 
touch of Ae water on her naked skin. Rudi, who often went for a 
swim across Ae lake by himself, usually tied his swimming drawers 
round his neck. 

At home, surrounded by attention, little Stephan sat quietly in his 
cradle or on Ae ground. His broAer and sisters placed toy animals 
before him, constructed towers wiA wooden blocks and Arew Aem 
over wiA much noise. If Ais made him laugh Aey felt abundantly 
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rewarded. If he cried, a thing that did not often happen, assistance 
arrived from every side. His two sisters guided his first steps through 
the room. Maria waited for him with bright eyes and open arms. 
Georg looked on with a smile— 4ic had reason to be satisfied with 
what he had achieved. 

Maria was absorbed by her little Stephan. Events that should have 
profoundly shocked her sensitive nature hardly reached her notice. 
What a terrible winter it wasl One morning Joseph did not turn up, 
and it was discovered that he had left with only a small suitcase. 
He left a pathetic note for Trudi, in which he gave no address. The 
station-master said that he had bought a ticket for Vienna. The 
news of his disappearance was so starding that no one could believe 
it at first. Everybody told Trudi that he would realize the error of 
his ways and come back in a few days. But she knew that her husband 
would never return. Much indignation was fdt in the casde and on 
the farm when it was found that she was widi child. No doubt she 
bad taken a foolish decision, but she. had noticed a growing resdess- 
ness in her husband ever since he had accompanied the Major to 
Vienna for the funeral of the Empress. After his return Joseph 
lived by his wife’s side but his thoughts were far away. At last she 
decided upon this desperate remedy to bind him to her. But it 
achieved the c^posite result. When he knew that he would become a 
father ran away in a panic, 

Georg infcraicd the police and the address of die fugitive was soon 
discovered. He wrote diat for the ssdee of Trudi and of the child that 
was going to be born, he was prepared to forgive Joseph and take 
him back in his service. The Major was confident that Joseph was 
already repenting his rash act. But although the appearance of the 
police at his lodgings gave him a moment of fright, Joseph was 
obdurate. He replied that he would contribute a part of his earnings 
for the maintenance of his wife, but that he never wanted to see her 
agaiOi He did not even mention the child. 

Krone had taken to drinking again. On the last day of February 
he stayed at the inn till midnight, playing cards with his friends. 
When they walked out he was a little tipsy. It was snowing outside, 
and Lisl Ochsenbeim, the landlord’s daughter, asked whether 
he wouldn’t prefer to stay the night rather than go such a long walk 
through the dark. He told her not to worry : he knew a short cut, 
a very short cut. Had Lisl known that he meant the railway track, 
she would have tried to persuade him not to use it. At home Anna 
waited for her husband till dawn. As long as it was dark she hoped 
that he would come back unnoticed. She felt it would be a disgrace 
if she had to tell other people, and she hoped the Baron would not 
hear about it. But at daybreak she decided to go for help to the farm. 
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During the short walk from the castle she realized that there was no 
doubt whatever in her mind that she would not see her husband 
alive any more. She ran till she was out of breath, and wondered 
why she did it : fate, which had drawn nearer every day, struck its 
blow. Toni and a few of the men went along the road to find Krone. 
Eisengruber expressed the fear that he had fallen and was perhaps 
lying under the snow, with a twisted ankle, as he was kind enough to 
say, though what he meant was, “ in a drunken stupor,” ‘‘ Why did 
you not come sooner.?” he asked Anna reproachfully. 

“It has happened so often before!” she replied. “Perhaps he has 
stayed the night at the inn.” 

Eiscpgni>er looked at his wife. For whose benefit was Anna pre- 
tending, for theirs or for own? 

Toni stnd his companions crossed Ac wood by various paths, 
biM; it .was searching in the snow which had fallen more than 

a foot during the night. One might easily step over the lost man 
v^^ithout noticing him. The search came to an abrupt end when from 
the direction of Seekirchen a few men appeared bearing a stretcher 
on which were the remains of Krone, covered with his own great- 
coat. Toni was the only one of these big strong country boys who 
had the courage to lift a coiner of the coat. But he dropped it at 
once, and found it difficult to keep his thoughts together. After a 
brief discussion it was decided that he would hurry on to prepare 
Anna as far as possible. The others decided to linger a litde with 
the stretcher. 

Not far from the casde Toni met the Major who had saddled his 
horse himself and hurried out. Georg immediately decided that the 
stretcher was on no account to enter the casde. The body was to be 
taken back to Seekirchen and to be placed in the coffin at once : the 
widow was not to see it. He galloped back to the casde to break the 
news to Anna as gendy as possible, and to get her to agree to the 
decision he had taken in her own interest. Apart from this, his main 
concern was to keep the details of the accident from Maria and from 
the children. 

What a terrible winter it was I This second calamity of which their 
old friend Krone was the victim horrified the children. Happily 
Anna surprised everybody by her courage. It seemed that after her 
amazing self-control a dangerous reaction must set in. But her quiet 
behaviour was not really due to self-control. “Why should I cry?” 
she asked Magdalena Eisengruber. “ I have no tears left. Fve known 
for a long time that something like this was bound to come. He’s 
found rest at any rate, now, and I must submit. I’m resigned and 
the only thing I find it difficult to accept is that it had to happen in 
this dreadful way. As soon as I’m alone I see it happen before my 
eyes. They’ve tried to spare me the sight of him. It was well-meant 
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of them, but I do know precisely how they found him there on the 
rails. I can see it!’* Anna’s eyes stared in front of her. Magdalena 
Eisengruber took her hand. 

“ If any one can understand you, I can, Anna.” 

Anna nodded slowly. She hadn’t thought yet of the dreadful 
accident with the cart loaded with beetroots when Magdalena’s boy 
was killed, fourteen or fifteen years ago. 

'' I still see him, Anna, when I’m awake at nights,” said Magdalena 
Eisengruber. 

For the children Anna tried to remain her old self. But she noticed 
that they were afraid to come near her. One day she called them into 
her kitchen, and trying to put a little merriness in her voice, she said : 
"‘What’s the matter with you? Are you running away from me? 
You children are all I’ve left. Don’t you know that I’ve got to cook 
foT you until you’re all grown up? Then you’ll all fly away from the 
house, and Anna will be able to join her husband. You may be sure 
he’s waiting impatiently for me.” 

The children looked at her a Htde awkwardly, but Anna played 
the comedy so well that they forgot their shyness. Everything was 
simple and natural once more, and they were glad to help her widi 
some of the things Krone used to do for her. They spent the whole 
afternoon with her, and ran away only just in time to go and wash 
their hands before dinner. Anna had to sit down on a chair to recover 
from her emotion. 

“ Come along,” she said to Mariedl, a young girl from the farm 
who was assisting her for the time being. “ Take these things up- 
stairs.” She stood up and wiped the tears impatiently from her red 
face. 

Georg disliked the idea of appointing a successor to Krone, but 
the work in the stables had to be done. .He took the opportunity to 
choose a younger man who could also serve at table and would not 
mind doing a few other jobs that used to be done by Joseph. In the 
spring, just wheii it was becoming rather difficult for Eisengruber 
to dispense with one of his hands to look after the stables and the 
horses, the combined manservant and coachman made his entry in 
the casde. He was called Ignatius, Ignaz for short, and had gipsy 
curls and smiling raven-black eyes. After a quarter of an hour he 
was perfecdy at ease with the two women in the kitchen, where Trudi 
had resumed her place as Anna’s assistant. The first time he served 
at table he diowed himself a born waiter. In the stables he sang his 
repertoire of Slovene popular songs, and in the case of some of them 
it was just as well that they could not be understood. He talked to 
the horses as though they were old friends. Aima looked after the 
new coachman just as ^e had looked in the past after her husband. 
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He called her “ Mother/' and she seemed to like it. When she called 
him into the kitchen for his meal he answered singing from the 
stable: “Right you are. Mother, you can serve it upl" She turned 
back to her oven with a satisfied chuckle. 

Ignaz played the zither and had as much success with the maids 
at the farm as in the kitchen. They devoured him with their eyes, as 
he sat there in the evening, his coat loose over his shoulder, bending 
over his instrument, a long wisp of hair hanging down his 
forehead, and looking fixedly at the steel strings which his muscular 
brown fingers caused to trill so melodiously. There was about him a 
sensuous romanticism that bewitched every woman. The men looked 
at him with su^cion and envy, but they too were unable to resist 
his charm, and willy-niUy, they made part of the circle round the 
table whkii he play^ Ms adier. 

Trtdi Jsm no long^ in the habit of spending her evenings on the 
farm, but now she returned, ignoring the unspoken mockery of the 
maids. Mariedl used to sit at Ignaz’ side, red with excitement, her 
arm pressed against his. Sometimes he would bend his head very 
close to hers. Once Trudi had noticed this, she consoled herself with 
the thought that she was too good for a man who was merely trying 
to sleep with each of the girls in turn. In the evening she dragged 
herself early to her litde room, but when she lay in bed, the sounds 
from the farm reached her confusedly through the open attic window. 
And she thought of Joseph, who ran away from her, and whose 
child she killed before it was born. She would gladly have forgotten 
all she had been through owing to his fault, if only he came back 
to her. 

Like every one in the casde Ignaz soon learned to spoil litde Stephan 
who came down to the courtyard with his sisters, or alone, if he 
could. He lifted up the little chap and placed him on the back of one 
of the ponies. As Ignaz had not vritnessed the accident with the first 
Stephan, he could not understand why this frightened Anna so much 
and he nodded at the Baroness who was looking down from her 
window. He almost gave her a reassuring wink. 

Stephan naturally soon discovered that Ignaz allowed b^rn more 
freedom than did the others. This gave Ignaz a kind of secret amuse- 
ment, He noticed how the little rascal struggled away from his 
mother's tempestuous embraces in order to run to him. “You all 
treat that boy in such a queer way,” he told Anna. She merely sighed 
in reply, 

Maria did not fail to notice how litde impression the words of love 
she whispered into the boy’s ear made on him. She pretended not to 
be hurt. If he wanted so much to go to Ignaz, let him go : she was 
not going to keep him back. But nothing could stop her from always 
keeping an eye on him. Did she not live for him alone? Certainly 
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she was fond of her other three children, also of her husband; but 
in a very different way. This child was something between God and 
herself which no one else could understand. Had she still been her 
old self she would have tried to divide her love equitably between 
all she possessed on earth. But she was not herself any more, and 
she could only look at things in their connection with Stephan. In 
the course of the summer Georg came to tell her that the old parish 
priest of Seekirchen was retiring into a monastery and that Father 
Aigner would probably come to take his place. To Maria this 
appeared merely as another dispensation of God. Heaven was now 
sending Father Aigner back to assist her in the protection of her 
boy. 

« « « • * 

It was not before spring had returned that Father Aigner made his 
entry into Seekirchen. It was a festive occasion, with flowers, and the 
rin^g of bells, and litde girls in white. Elisabeth and Angflique, 
who had done their first communion at Easter, were allowed to take 
part in the reception. At the entrance of the village an archway had 
been put up, and the veteran-corps received Father Aigner with music 
and a salvo of guns. The village had not forgotten its beloved priest, 
and Father Aigner had been presented with a difficult dilemma 
because^ his parishioners at Sankt Nicolai would also have liked to 
fce^ hipa. 5ut wh^ he left ^Seekirchen he had promised to come 
back if ever he were cajkd.. So when the people of Seekirchen heard 
that their own parish priest was leaving they sent a special deputation 
to the bishop at Klagenfurt. 

Father Aigner would have liked to come to Maria-Licht one Sunday 
in the month to celebrate Mass as he used to do. But as his parish 
absorbed all his attention, he had to leave this privilege to his assistant, 
although this young man had never succeeded in capturing the 
Major’s goodwill sufficiently to be invited to dinner once in all these 
years. Faffier Aigner decided to break a lance in his favour. He paid 
an; un^>€|ct^ visit to the casde and tried to explain to the Major 
that his assistant was full of goodwill, but still a young man who 
imagined that angry looks could convert all the sinners in the world. 
Georg poured out his best Tokay, as he used to do, and listened 
unmoved to Father Aigner’s plea. Meanwhile Maria was waiting 
impatiently to have the visitor to herself. When the Major retired 
Father Aigner was a litde starded at the exaltation with which she 
at once began to talk about Stephan. God, she said, had restored 
Stephan to her, and out of gratitude she wanted the child to become 
a priest. Nothing would make her give way, this time, for it was only 
if she acted thu^ she felt convinced, that God would allow the child 
to live. 

Not wanting to lose her confidence, the priest kept silent and drew 
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the little man of whom they were talking to his knee. While he made 
a little joke to get him to laugh, he looked attentively at him and 
found that there was indeed a considerable likeness to his deceased 
namesake. But at the same time he detected a different being behind 
these slightly distrustful eyes. And he feared that perhaps Maria 
would commit an injustice to this independent creature. He would 
have to protect it, but with the greatest possible circumspection* The 
first thing to do was to gain the confidence and the affection of the 
child. Each time he came on a visit, he brought a little present for 
Stephan and soon the child ran to meet him when he knew he was 
coming. 

When Rudi and his sisters came to confession at the priest’s house 
their dki friend kept them a little in order to question them. Gradually 
he began to resiize that these children were growing up as though 
they had no They talked of thdr mother lovingly, but almost 

as though she were no longer alive. It was the unquestioning 
veneration of an ideal that had been imprinted into their young souls* 
And their veneration for Mama’s darling Stephan was of the same 
nature. They would never have dreamt that there could be the 
slightest blemish in him. He was the personification of their dead 
brother’s memory. 

Their father-confessor tried very cautiously to make them realize 
that they ought not to make a confusion between the little brother 
of flesh and blood and the other one who was in Heaven. Such a 
confusion would result in the spoiling of Stephan, who would never 
get the feeling that he was genuinely one of them and that he should 
be ready to give them as much kindness as they gave him. The 
children looked up with astonishment. How could Father Aigner talk 
like this! He who had been called in by Papa when things were 
so bad with Mama! 

He pretended not to notice their silent reproaches. He told them a 
story of Stephan that was meant to show him as an ordinary child. 
They knew that he usually brought him a bar of chocolate or some 
other sweetmeat in order to remain friends with him. On his last 
visit he happened to come without a present. There was Stephan 
running expectandy towards him. “Stephan,” he said, “don’t be 
angry with me. During my walk I suddenly felt so hungry that I 
couldn’t help eating the piece of chocolate I was bringing you.” He 
did this to see whether Stephan would mind very much. Just for a 
moment Stephan did look rather unhappy, but then he asked : “ And 
are you still hungry?” — “Yes, I am.” — “All right, just wait a 
moment,” replied Stephan. He ran away and came back with a big 
piece of chocolate which he had stolen from his mother’s cupboard! 

“Didn’t Mama tell you the story?” he asked innocently. 

The children shook their heads and felt a little uncomfortable. 
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You see/' said Father Aiguer, “ she won’t admit that the little 
rascal could steal a bar of chocolate!” 

The three of them at once rushed to their little brother’s defence : 
‘‘ But it was for you that he stole the chocolate!” 

“ Yes, that time. But can you tell me how he was able to find the 
chocolate so quickly?” 

“ Well, but, even if he helps himself to a sweet occasionally . . . 
he is still so small!” 

“ Of course, of course, I don’t think it’s dreadful at all. That’s 
why I don’t mmd telling you. But why won’t Mama let you knowi^. 
If she had told you, you would all have enjoyed the joke!” 

\ Again the children agreed, but with a touch of hesitation. Some- 
thing of what Father Aigner meant was becoming clear to them. 

The priest’s clear eyes looked right through their souls. It did not 
take him long to discover that Rudi was a sceptic. One day when 
he had the boy by himself he asked him how he came to have these 
doubts. Rudi blushed but preserved his composure and defended 
himself much as he had done to Elisabeth on an earlier occasion. 
Father Aigner listened with an expression of benevolence. “You 
have a good brain and open eyes,” he said, “and therefore you 
refuse to believe anything you can’t explain for yourself. I should 
be the last to adc you to accept anything you can’t believe. Form 
your own opinions by all means, and get views that are as profound 
as you can make them. Meditate about what the Church teaches us. 
The more you do, the lovelier you will find her teachings. The more 
you think about it, the more will the story of creation and of the 
birth and the sufferings of Our Lord appear to you as something 
mighty, wise, and permeated with supernatural beauty. You will 
never be foolish enough, Rudi, merely to shrug your shoulders at 
these things. Science, and especially natural science, has its own vast 
field, but what it can give us is poor and insignificant in comparison 
to the revelation that has been made to our souls. Faith is a gift, 
and he who has this gift is armed against life and against death.” 

. Rudi could not help thinking how his mother had more faith 
than any of them, and how she constantly needed to be helped by 
all of them in order to overcome the distress caused by the loss of 
the first Stephan. Nevertheless the conversation with Father Aigner 
made a profound impression on him. Elisabeth was glad to notice 
that he went to church without resentment. “ I could never quite 
■ftnderstand how you dared go into church when you believed so 
litde,” she said. Rudi did not reply. Couldn’t she see that he was 
doing his best to find the way he had lost? It was not his fault if he 
remained unsuccessful. He preferred horseback, and the rides 
through the woods with his father. The half-dark of .the church, the 
sickly sweet odour of the candles and of the incense, and the 
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exhalations of a crowd of people, together with the monotonous 
chanting of Latin words, all co-operated to give him a feeling of 
oppression. Throughout the service he craved for fresh air and the 
open sky. 

The following autumn Uncle Otto at last paid the visit that had 
so often been announced and put off. Rudi was fourteen now and 
almost a man, and he was allowed for the first time to go shooting 
with the others. During the summer he had been trained by his 
father in the use of the rifle, and his young eyes enabled him to hit 
the bull’s eye more often than did his father. 

Rudi was allowed the first shot and as he pulled the trigger he 
knew that the bullet had found its home. Never before had he killed 
so deliberately. The deer which they had stalked cautiously against 
the wind Jtfted its head with an mquiring look, and seemed more 
guileless even than that mare his fether had once to shoot. A couple 
of young deer rushed away from the meadow where they had been 
grazing towards the cover of the wood. They cried out to their leader 
who had sunk down moaning gendy. As die men ran towards him 
he turned his head in their direction, but his glazing eyes saw nothing 
but the death he could not escape. Warm dark blood rushed from his 
open mouth. 

“There’s nothing more to be done — a splendid shot, Rudi!” said 
Uncle Otto. Rudi was pale. What did his father and Uncle Otto 
feel about this great pain they were witnessing? He suddenly knew 
that he was not a hunter. Franz bent forward to tie up the feet of 
the deer. His eldest son helped him with deft fingers. He had been 
with them on previous expeditions. 

Later the child brought the antlers to Rudi who was of course 
entitled to them. Elisabeth admired her brother’s prowess as always 
and Papa told him to nail his first shooting trophy as an ornament 
on the wall. 

Since the summer vacation Rudi and Stephan had been given a 
room to themselves. Rudi felt very proud to have been made his 
little brother’s protector and he was sorry that Stephan fled as often 
as possible from his well-intentioned guardianship to Ignaz who 
allowed him to do all manner of forbidden things. Rudi was obliged 
to rush after the young mischief and to talk to Ignaz in the tone of a 
young master. “ Why do you allow him with the horses? You know 
he’s been told not to.” Ignaz looked very innocent. “ But the horses 
are so trustworthy, Herr Rudolph! Apart from Kalmuk, perhaps, 
but I never allow him near Kalmuk.” Stephan at once supported the 
servant. “No, I never get near Kalmuk. Don’t be so silly, Rudi!” 
Rudi gave no reply, took Stephan by the hand and dragged him away. 
He disliked having to do this. It offended his own feelings to interfere 
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to such an extent with Stephan’s freedom. But he had to for Mama’s 
sake. 

Stephan had another friend, a powerful one, who was actively at 
work on his behalf. When he was five, Father Aigner asked why he 
did not go riding with his brother and his sisters. At his age they 
were all allowed in the saddle. Maria gave a startled look at the 
priest. For some time already a silent struggle was going on between 
them. Maria felt that she lost ground at each encounter. She was 
bound to lose in the end if her boy took the side of the enemy. She 
could not bear that Stephan should be fonder of any one than of her- 
self. When she saw him leaning against his big protector and looking 
at her with offended eyes, Maria gave way, although she had to stifle 
so many fears. Of course Stephan would be allowed to ride but only 
when Papa was there. And he would have to learn riding first. 

“ But Mama, I can ride! Ignaz taught me long ago!” 

‘"Ignaz? , . . But when . . .?” 

Father Aigner laughed. 

Georg and the other children could hardly believe their ears when 
they were told the news. In the stables Ignaz sang his merriest song 
as he saddled one of the ponies for his little friend. Maria stayed behind 
at the castle giddy with fear. These rides of Stephan’s were a torture 
fca: her, and she could breathe freel3ronly when the riders came home 

following summer Stephan naturally asked to go swimming 
with the others. Again there was a struggle, and Father Aigner won 
as usual. But perhaps the priest would have thrown himself into the 
battle with a litdc less enthusiasm and confidence if he had known the 
amazing recklessness of his protege. Stephan’s every step had been 
watched and protected so carefully that he did not know danger. At 
his age Rudi and Elisabeth had learned to be careful, but Stephan threw 
himself, without reflecting, into every kind of adventure. One could 
not say that he was seeking danger; it was merely that he followed an 
invarkible inclination to do whatever he supposed to be forbidden. He 
would jump a hedge without first making sure that there was no ditch 
behind it, merely so that his father should not have time to forbid 
the jump. As soon as he was able to swim a few strokes he tried to 
make for the island towards which Papa and Rudi had gone. The 
young dare-devil’s strength was rapidly giving way, and it cost Elisabeth 
incredible efforts to drag him to the shore. Angflique helped her, and 
the two of them found the task almost too much. Rudi and Papa 
hurried back as fast as they could, but without the girls they would 
have been too late. Stephan recovered very quickly from his fear and 
was already stoutly denying that he would have been unable to reach 
the island. When Rudi climbed up the bank a minute or so before 
his father, he found Elisabeth sobbing with her face in her hands : 
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‘ ‘ Rudi ! He would have drowned before my eyes ! Before my eyes ! ’ * 

Of course Maria never came to hear of this escapade. Gradually she 
grew able to see her boy riding away without her heart contracting 
with fear. When he returned hours afterwards, she sometimes had a 
strange feeling. It was as though during his absence she had imagined 
him other than he really was. Then, for the duration of a second 
perhaps, she was able to separate the image of her living son from that 
of the dead one. And she could not possibly have said whether this 
discovery made her richer or poorer. Deep inside her she began to 
be aware of the differences, but she could not yet bring herself to admit 
their existence. 

She could not find in the second Stephan the glowing spirit that 
shone from the eyes of the first. He was no fighter, no little crusader. 
And, when dbe told him d God and of the saints, he did not hang on 
her lips with dreamy, longing eyes. There was no trace of that joint 
rapture she had experienced with the dead Stephan. The first Stephan 
sought her company and expected everything from her, but the living 
one was impatient to escape from her embraces. 
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PA0L VON BKANDX 

After, that Christmas when the Major and his three children revived 
the quartet as a surprise for Maria they did not play again. Somehow 
it seemed impossible to replace the voice that had dropped out. Georg 
himself was gradually losing his old fire. He grew quieter from year 
to year, and the hard lines that were on his face before his marriage 
returned, but this time they were deep and ineradicable. He knew 
that, when he lost his son, he had also lost his wife. She had not 
been restored to him by the birth of the second Stephan. He knew 
that his children were fond of him, at least the two eldest, but he kept 
them at a distance, and he did it intentionally. He wanted his children 
to be fond of their mother in the first place. It would have been too 
cheap a victory to capture them firom Maria. He chose to be lonely 
rather than to give way to his feelings. He was determined to have 
nothing to reproach himself with and to remain an example of resigna- 
tion and strength for his first-born. 

Jhe diildren imagined that when Stephan was old enough they 
would resume their concerts. But they forgot that by that time Rudi 
would have to go to the cadet school. Nor had they been able to forsee 
that Stephan was not musical like his dead namesake. Angelique kept 
more faithful to her violin than the others. For months on end she had 
a wave of enthusiasm and practised by herself. She was much more 
advanced than Rudi and Elisabeth and was already able to play simple 
sonatas. Sometimes Mama accompanied her, and recently Elisabeth 
had made some efforts to learn the piano, though she was mainly 
ii^ared by a sense of duty towards Angelique who did not always 
want to bother M ama. 

Angelique had various kinds of artistic inclinations. She recited 
poetry very well indeed. Elisabeth, who lacked the necessary conviction 
to do it herself, often asked her younger sister to recite. When Angelique 
was certain that her parents would not arrive unexpectedly she gave 
way to the flattering demands of her sister. She chose for preference 
poems she had copied from Mama’s books. Although she could not 
possibly have understood their full meaning she turned pale with 
emotion when she recited. Her sister, who was not much more mature 
than she, and did not understand the deeper meaning of the verses, 
was wonderfully moved by their warm sound and their catching 
rhythm. Or was she impressed by the great mysteries of life, love, and 
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death, of which she still knew so little, and which AngeUque conjured 
up with the words? 

Angelique drew very nicely and copied in Chinese ink the silhouettes 
of Fidus which had such a vogue in those years. The room of the two 
girls was filled with them. She painted aquarelles representing snow- 
covered mountains, and sonaetimes, at Stephan’s request, scenes from 
the virgin forest, with tigers, serpents and Red-Indian warriors. She 
also ventured upon a portrait : she made a drawing from memory of 
Ignaz playing the zither. It showed an actual resemblance in it, but 
the hands looked a little queer, as though they had more than ten 
fingers each. Although the portrait was not perfect, Elisabeth thought 
that Papa and Mama might like to see it At first Angelique was 
annoy^ but whm Elisabeth announced that Mama also thought it a 
^>od resee^ianqs, Angelique suddenly changed her attitude. She said 
sIm; did not mind if it were shown to the model himself. He was 
surprised and asked whether he might keep it as a souvenir, but 
Angelique declared that she could do a better likeness of him if he 
would sit for her. Ignaz at once agreed and displayed a patience that 
was almost as^eat as his vanity. Of course, the maids wanted to look 
on, and I^naz entertained them by making faces and pretending that 
he was a martyr. Angelique did not feel at ease with all these spectators 
and the drawing went wrong. She wanted to begin afresh, but Georg 
heard of it and thought it was enough of a good thing. If she wanted 
to do portraits Mama could sit for her, or Rudi, who was leaving fca: 
the cadet school in the autumn. But now that everybody took notice 
of it, Angelique lost her enthusiasm for portrait painting. She explained 
that night to Elisabeth why she would have liked to draw Ignaz. He 
had such beautiful strong lines in his face, and she would have liked 
to copy the dark glow in his eyes. Elisabeth looked somewhat astomshed 
at her thirteen-year-old sister who grew so excited about their coach- 
man’s eyes. She suddenly felt that Papa was right and that it was as 
well that Angelique should choose another model. 

• . . • • 

Herr Kirschbaum was frequently ill that winter. If he dragged 
himself to Maria-Licht at all, though he was over sixty and only half- 
cured, it was because he was so keen to get a good result for Rudi’s 
examination. In the end he gave almost exclusive attention to his 
show-pupil, who also took extra lessons at Klagenfurt in one or two 
special subjects. 

Maria decided provisionally to teach Stephan herself as she had done 
in the case of the other children. Her first reward was a certain 
satisfaction m the performance of a regular task. Her zeal increased, 
and she began to take an interest in the work of the other children. 
She read thek note-books and made a curious discovery. For arithmetic, 
geography and languages Herr Kirkhbaum followed the well- 
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established methods from which she had benefited herself when a child. 
But in his teaching of history he sacrificed much, if not everything, 
to a strong predilection of his own. This small, industrious and tireless 
country teacher with his mop of grey hair that seemed always to grow 
ever his ears and with his worn out and shiny morning-coat proved 
to be an enthusiastic adherent of the Austrian monarchy. In his 
opinion Franz-Joseph was the greatest monarch who had ever existed. 
Whole pages of the story he dictated were devoted to the glorious 
memory of Henry Jasomirgott, who made Vienna his residence and 
who rendered great services to the Christian religion. By the side of 
this imposing historical figure Julius Caesar and Alexander shrank to 
the dimensions of miserable heathen adventurers whom Herr 
Kirschbaum overwhelmed with his contempt and to whom he hardly 
devoted any space. They shared their disgrace with the Corsican 
brigand, Napoleon, who terrorized Europe for a few years but was sent 
to prison as a result of the timely intervention of the Austrian armies. 

Maria reproached herself for not having troubled at an earlier stage 
to keep an eye on her children’s studies. Aunt Frieda was in the habit 
of hearing their lessons, but she had never noticed anything unusual. 
She did not remember her history so very well. Georg said he had 
always suspected that Herr Kirschbaum had unusual opinions, but he 
had never thought it mattered greatly. At the cadet school Rudi would 
have every c^portomty to learn to assess Alexander and Napoleon at 
^irir true vsdue. And anyhow, historical education tended to be as 
hyper-patriotic at the cadet school as in Herr Kirschbaum’s classes. 
What was one to do? In France the children were taught that Alsace- 
Lorraine was part of the sacred soil of France, while German children 
learned that after 1870 it had returned to its rightful owner Germany. 
In half-barbaric Servia, where regicides were on the throne, teachers 
shamelessly told their young pupils that Austria-Hungary was governed 
by highway robbers who intended to deprive every small neighbour 
of its freedom. The result was of course that if ever a Servian were to 
make an attempt on the life of a Hapsburg, he could count on his 
E^Aferlairf’s eternal gratitude. 

Rudi would therefore be able to correct his historical notions in so 
far as this might be necessary for an Austrian officer. For the girls 
Herr Kirschbaum’s super-patriotic notions presented no inconvenience. 
But Maria wanted Stephan to be better educated. Georg’s resigned 
meditation made her even more determined. As Georg wondered 
bow he could find another teacher who would undertake the long 
journey to Maria-Licht several times a week, he felt rather guilty 
towards Herr Kirschbaum, whose devoted tuition would probably 
result in a brilliant examination in the case of Rudi. But it was the 
teacher himself who tactfully hinted that if Rudi were successful he 
was not certain of being able to continue his lessons the following 
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winter. He was drawing a pension now and thought seriously o£ 
retiring altogether in order to execute what had always been his great 
ambition : the writing of a history textbook for elementary schools. 
School books that were used nowadays might do just as well for Russia 
or Great Britain, or any other country. This seemed to him a ridiculous 
principle, as it was the task of history to educate youth in patriotism 
and loyalty to the reigning dynasty. Georg wished him success with 
his plan and meanwhile felt grateful that the matter was being settled 
so easily. He wrote at once to his friend Otto to ask his advice. Would 
it not be better to take a full time resident teacher? It would have to be 
a man with somewhat more naodern views, so that Maria would 
approve of him. 

Ot®o von Sterneck had retired some years earli^ and had plenty of 
time itihe ma^or* He replied that he now understood why 

Riid% on a mdt to Graz» had been able to tell him so precisely who 
were die people in the sarcojiiagi of the Ferdinand Mausoleum. He 
added that he knew just the man for whom Georg was looking and 
that he had written to this man advising him to apply for the post. 
The candidate turned out to be a nephew of Otto, the only son of his 
late sister who had married a German officer. A few months ago Otto 
had been to Munich for her funeral and there he met the young man 
who, though he was doing very well in the military career his father 
had chosen for him, was not enjoying the life. When his mother died 
he decided at once to doJBE his uniform and to study his favourite 
subject, the history of art. The savings he had out of his lieutenant’s 
pay were hardly enough to keep him going for six months. There was 
no chance of support from his father and therefore his only hope was 
to get some extra earnings by giving lessons or something similar, as 
long as his studies lasted. Otto could not understand how one could 
give up the carefree existence of a young officer in order to bury 
oneself in books about old temples, and about Phidias, "Raphael and 
WaldmuUer. But people were not all made on one pattern and he had 
at once felt that there was something in this obstinate youth. His name 
was Paul von Brandt; he had taught himself Greek and Latin. The 
position Georg was now offering was the kind of thing of which he 
could have thought only in his wildest dreams. 

The letter from the future historian arrived a day later. Georg was 
naturally predisposed in favour of a man so strongly recommended 
by his friend, and Maria was pleased with the style and the hand- 
writing. Georg did not like procrastination and replied at once 
engaging Herr von Brandt for the autumn. Herr Kirschbaum’s career 
was crowned with a supreme triumph : Rudi was second among the 
forty candidates who came up for the examination at Klagenfurt. 
Moreover he obtained special honours in history, a fact which brought 
tears into Herr Kirschbaum’s eyes. He was unable to say a word. 
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and patted his pupil, already taller than himself, on the shoulder. The 
Major congratulated him on his splendid success and the children 
ofEered their faithful teacher a collective present, Coxe's History of 
the House of Austria in four volumes. 

• • * • • 

The new resident teacher arrived towards the end of August and 
all the children went to fetch him. Herr von Brandt showed no trace 
of the rebellious nature mentioned in Otto’s letter. He was a quiet 
and modest young man with earnest eyes that made him look older 
than his years. He gave a surprised look at the four children, bursting 
with curiosity, who met him, their cheeks glowing from dieir ride. 
He addressed them at once as equals and did not seem to find it 
necessary to surround his position with awe as Herr Kirschbaum’s 
system demanded. Of course he was much younger. Elisabeth and 
Ang^que did not think he was more than twenty-five. Paul von 
Brandt looked up with surprise when he saw the children mounting 
their hors^ outside the station. He had a smile when, in order to 
impress him, Angelique jumped into the saddle without using the 
^rup. In memory of this feat he called her “ the Cossack,” a tide 
which Angelique accepted with assumed indifference. 

As soon as they were home Georg told Maria how pleased he was 
with the new arrival. He sat down the ^me day to write to Otto that 
fee liked his ncfAtew, But after a few days his first enthusiasm cooled 
off a Me. He was disappointed because von Brandt could not be 
parsusKied to yom the morning rides and also because he would not 
discuss von Tirpitz and his naval programme, the pan-Slavonic move- 
ment, and anarchy that reigned in Russia since the loss of the war 
with Japan. Surely, when it was holiday for the children it was holiday 
for their teacher as well. But von Brandt wanted to use these last days 
o£ the vacation for his own studies. Once he went for a walk in the 
gloaming with Rudi and when he was back Rudi said to Elisabeth: 

I msh I could get a master like that at the cadet school.” 

On the mher hand the young teacher was sorry not to get a pupil 
like Rudi. He believed that notwithstanding the difference of age a 
friendship might have grown between them more easily than between 
himself and the Major, who was too much like his own father, an 
officer always, who looked at the world through the spectacles of his 
own generation. 

Paul von Brandt came with the family to see Rudi off. The young 
man would not have dared suggest it, but he was very pleased to do 
so. While the family were saying their final good-bye, von Brandt 
kept back discreedy, but at the last moment Stephan rushed to him 
and asked to be lifted to the carriage door. Thus he was after all 
included in the final leave-taking. Stephan could not keep his eyes off 
Rudi’s cadet school uniform, which did much honour to the military 
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tailor of ELlagenfurt. Elisabeth was crying and Rudi tried to console 
her : T I shall be home before Christmas I ’’ 

She nodded and dried her tears. She was so proud because Rudi 
was going to be an officer. She made room for Angelique near the 
window of the compartment, but Angelique’s kiss was rather per- 
functory; she seemed hardly to be under the impression of the 
departure, and her smile was distant and aloof. Then Elisabeth 
realized what was the matter with her : she was feeling shy in the 
presence of Herr von Brandt. Somehow Angelique was always 
conscious of her public. Papa, who was travelling with Rudi, bent 
through the window to give a final kiss to Mama and to the children. 
When Stephan’s turn came Elisabeth again noticed that little smile on 
Angelk|ne’s li|», because Herr v<m Brandt was holding up Stephan. 

who ^se ws^ theie to hdd up the child? Papa also shook hands 
wiffi die teadier, and the train slowly rolled away and disappeared 
in the smoke behind the signal-box. 

Herr von Brandt drove back in the carriage with Mama. Elisabeth, 
Angelique and Stephan mounted their horses. Elisabeth would have 
liked to make some comment about her sister’s disagreeable smile, but 
at the moment she felt too weak for it and she wanted to keep all her 
thoughts concentrated upon Rudi. It still seemed so strange and so 
incomprehensible that he should suddenly go and stay away for months 
on end. And then he would be home for a few days only. How was 
she going to manage without him? 

Uncle Otto had asked for a photograph of Rudi in uniform and 
Elisabeth begged until she was given a copy to hang over her bed. 
As soon as they were home she was going to start writing a long letter 
to him. 

On his way back Papa stayed a few days with Uncle Otto. Before 
his return a ffiort letter from Rudi had already reached Elisabeth. 
During the next few months a regular correspondence began between 
them. Rudi described his new life at school, and told her of his first 
comrades, his teachers and his successes at fencing and in other sports. 
On her side Elisabeth gave a faithful report of everything that happened 
in the castle and on the farm. She told him quite a lot about Herr 
von Brandt, whose methods were so very different from those of Herr 
Kirschbaum. Although he was so busy he would go into the woods 
with them to look for plants and flowers for their botany lessons. 

“ He is incredibly clever and yet he smdies all the time ! It makes me 
giddy to think of all the things one must be able to learn in the world ! 
He forces one to think for oneself about things, and yesterday at the 
arithmetic lesson he said : ^ Just imagine that there might never have 
been a clever fellow to invent the decimal system for you. Do you 
realize how difficult these sums would have been?’ Did you ever 
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th m\c of this, Rudi? I could only wish that Angelique did not behave 
so queerly at the lessons. She's trying all the time to look as though 
what he's telling us was nothing new for her, and as though she were 
only present because Papa 'and Mama make her come. I tried to talk 
to tier about it, but you have no idea how furious she got! Herr von 
Brandt has the patience of an angel in dealing with her. Usually he 
just pretends that he has not noticed her whims at all. . . 

Gradually the whole family became used to leaving Elisabeth in 
charge of the correspondence. She transmitted messages from Papa 
and Mama. When she read Rudi’s letters at table, it was recognised 
that she had the right to leave out passages that referred to things she 
had said herself. She kept all Rudi’s letters in order and read them 
over from time to time. Partly in order to revenge herseh upon 
Angelique, who had recently acquired a sketch-book which she kept 
hidden with a great show of mystery, Elisabeth preserved the constantly 
growing packet of letters in a locked drawer. But she did not persevere 
as long as Angelique at this litde game. 

At an earlier period Angelique had been uncommunicative and even 
hostile in her behaviour to Elisabeth. Afterwards she gave up this 
attitude and Elisabeth hoped that this time again the enmity would 
not be lasting. Angelique was shooting up very fast, her arms and 
her legs grew longer and longer. Her own frocks had grown too short, 
and wja^n Elisabeth allowed her to use hers they never fitted properly, 
because Angelkiue seemed to have no shape at all. She was going 
throi^ an unhappy period. She felt miserable, and she disliked 
herself and the whole world. Of course she did not fail to notice that 
Elisabeth was trying hard to melt the ice between them. Sometimes 
it gave her a malicious pleasure to pretend that they had drawn together 
once more, only to repel her sister unexpectedly a moment afterwards. 
She did not want to draw closer to her, and she did not wish anybody 
to interfere with her. She felt herself endowed with a wonderful 
cap^ity for hatred. When she was alone she whispered her hatred to 
herself: she said aloud that she. hated her sister and the maids on the 
farm, and most of all, perhaps, this Herr von Brandt who had come 
into the house a few months ago and tried to capture her affection in 
order to make merry at her expense. Recently he had had the cheek 
to tell her not to dress so untidily when she came down for her lessons. 
As though it were his business how she dressed! 

She took refuge in her room and read poetry. This opened all her 
wounds and increased her sense of solitude till it became almost un- 
bearable. But it also enabled her to have a good cry, which gave her 
rest for a litde while. She learned poems by heart, so that she might 
feel that they were her very own, and she recited them before the 
looking-glass. But she did not dare raise her voice lest anybody might 
be listening in the passage. She spoke the liiles in a hoarse whisper, 
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while tears poured down her cheeks. Oh, she was not pretty when 
she recited! But then, was she pretty at any time? She knew that she 
looked impossible, and Elisabeth lent her frocks merely in order to 
rub it in that clothes which suited Elisabeth looked ridiculous on her. 

She fetched down her violin once more and practised for weeks on 
end with the obstinacy of obsession. Sometimes it drove the others 
crazy. She tried her forces for preference with sonatas that were above 
her strength. Time after time she got stuck in the fast passages; she 
would repeat fifty times in succession, and con forza, a few passages 
which her fingers could not possibly manage with any chance of purity. 
Who could forbid her to study? Papa, whose notion of music in the 
home was a very diflerent one, withdrew into the library where she 
could Bc^ be heard. Hot von Brandt’s room was exactly above her 
ow% aid knew that her practice was bound to disturb him in his 
indies. Let jbkn compiaml 

Herr von Brandt did not complain. He pressed his hands over his 
ears and struggled for concentration. In calmer moments he made 
an efEort to penetrate into the mind of this impossible child. But he 
was too young himself to understand this form of youthful hysteria and 
to work out a system of defence against it. It was clear that he was the 
particular butt of her persecutions. What could he have done to offend 
her? He continually impressed upon himself that he must be tolerant 
with her- He might yet win her over, he thought. Elisabeth told him 
that Angelique recited beautifully, and he made the mistake of asking 
her one day to say one of Schiller’s ballads. She pressed her lips 
together, turned pale and looked at him with eyes glowing with 
hatred. He preferred not to insist and adopted the only possible alterna- 
tive which was to read the poem himself . It was not easy ; the dramatic 
intensity of this ballad did not move him as when he was a boy. 

But he was acutely conscious of what he wanted. He knew that 
he had come to this place with a purpose, and that he must not allow 
his plans to be upset by a moment of anger. Also he tried to remember 
that after all he was only dealing with a child. 

While he kept Stephan busy with a few elementary sums he tried 
to demolish for the benefit of the two girls the elaborate edifice erected 
by Herr Kirschbaum. He wanted them to see history through their 
own eyes, and he conjured up before them a wider world, in which the 
Austrian monarchy occupied no more than was its due. He showed 
them how the world is a live thing that continually takes new shape, 
and how from distant antiquity the world has undergone a strange 
evolution and moved via Greece, Rome, Byzantium and the 
Renaissance, towards an unknown future. With Elisabeth he had much 
success : her eyes tried to capture the vision he held out. Why did 
Angelique glower at the table so obstinately? Why did she oppose 
him when he took so much trouble? Often she succeeded in making 
c.c. I 
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a lesson so exhausting that he reflected bitterly how little energy he had 
left for his own work. 

Georg noticed that von Brandt looked frightfully pale now and 
then. Once more he tried to persuade him to join him and the children 
for the morning ride. But the young teacher declined the well-meant 
offer with courteous determination, and Georg was foolish enough 
to feel disappointed and a little hurt. How was it possible for a former 
officer po behave in such a way? Later on Georg decided that his 
judgment was at fault. Von Brandt was a Reich-German, which 
explained the absurd extremity of his earnestness. Those Germans 
knew what they wanted, but unlike Austrians, they did not know how 
to live. Georg forgot that he, too, had been through a period of just 
such solemnity of purpose, a period when he did not know how to 
live. He cursed the Reich-German in silence. Von Brandt was young 
and had no cares here! Why this terrific hurry to get his doctor’s 
degree, which was bound to come to him sooner or later? Was it 
really impossible for him occasionally to spend an hour over a glass of 
wine, discussing the world of to-day which was after all the world 
in which they were living? 

« « * • » 

Rudi came home on vacation a few days before Christmas. In the 
course of his fcHir months’ absence he seemed to have grown taller, at 
any ra$c n^e manly. One would have taken him for eighteen! First 

ail he kissed Elisabeth and Miuna. Hien he took up Stephan and 
he had to hold off Bismark. Throughout the autumn the dog lay 
slumbering before the fire, but when they called out : The master, 
we’re going to fetch the master!” he got up and ran to the station 
with them. Now he jumped with his muddy feet against Rudi’s 
beautiful uniform. It was a delightful reunion I The Major rode Rudi’s 
stallion, Claudius, to the station, so that the boy could use his own 
horse on the journey home. Georg himself sat down in the carriage 
wifft Maria, and he noticed at once that Rudi no longer sat his saddle 
like a ^ntleman rider : he had adopted the rigid attitude of a cavalry- 
man. 

During the meal Rudi had, of course, to tell them his whole story. 
Much was already known from his letters, but every one wanted to 
hear it all again from his own mouth. His best friend was a young 
man called Arnim von Strada who had helped him over the first lonely 
days. They swore always to be punished together ! Only a few days 
ago Arnim forgot to do his work, and Rudi, who had already delivered 
his own copy-book, had the greatest difficulty in extracting it from the 
pile in front of the teacher. Their lecturer in strategy. Major 
Wohlbruck, thought it strange that the work of the two friends should 
be missing at the same time. He told Rudi to open his desk, and he 
found the book lying right on top of everything else. “ Is this a case 
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of higher strategy?'' he asked. Yes, Major!" — ^Thereupon he confined 
them both to their room for a week, and it was the pleasantest week 
they had spent at die school. 

Maria was vaguely frightened as she listened to this exciting story 
of which she did not understand all the implications. But Georg 
grinned. He remembered his own time with Otto at the cadet school. 
“ One of these days the two of you will be kicked out together," he 
said gruffly — “ But we’re on top in almost every branch. Papa I Arnim 
is first for gynmastics, better even than Lieutenant Berger who teaches 
us!" 

Later, when he was alone Vith Elisabeth, Rudi told more about his 
friend. He wished she could get to know him! Rudi often read her 
letters to him. Amim hoped that they would let him come and stay 
wilh them during the summer vacatkm. How delightful it would be! 
Eiissi>eth would love to make his acquaintance, if he really meant so 
much for Rudi. She also discussed the question she had often brought 
into her letters; would Rudi not be able to get silly Angelique to 
behave a litde better towards Herr von Brandt? Rudi promised to do 
his best. But it was as though Angelique guessed that Elisabeth had 
sent him. She turned against her brother with the same obstinacy with 
which she persecuted the teacher. At the station she noticed at once 
how she was the last to be greeted by him. She decided to ignore him 
completely. In the end she was able to make him angry : he asked her 
whether she intended to remain a nasty unbearable creature for the 
rest of her existence. Whereupon she replied that it was quite likely 
and told him to mind his own business. 

After all the things Elisabeth had told him about Angelique Rudi 
felt as though he were personally guilty towards Herr von Brandt.. 
The teacher put a lot of questions about his life at scIkkdI, but Rudi 
found it difficult to answer this genuine interest with conjSdcnces 
because he knew that the other man had rejected a promising military 
career and could obviously not like being reminded of this. The 
obstinate aloofness of Angelique continued to depress Rudi throughout 
the vacation. She even spoilt Christmas Eve for him. And when at 
last he entered the train for Wiener-Neustadt he gave a final reproachful 
look at his little sister who answered him with a sarcastic pout. 

In the spring Angelique fell ill. Dr. Prisswitz diagnosed influenza 
and general anaemia. He advised that she should be kept lying down 
for a time. The warmer weather would soon be there, and her chair 
could then be carried out of doors. She had grown beyond her strength 
and wanted building up. 

About this period nature startled her by an event which had occurred 
to Elisabeth a year before. Elisabeth hoped that this would bring them 
together, since she was able to reassure her younger sister in the same 
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way as Mama had done for her the previous winter. But Angelique 
kept her at a distance, and reproached her because she had kept this 
matter a secret from her. She felt that she had been cheated and 
humiliated owing to this one year’s difference of age. What she liked 
best of all was to be by herself : there were so many things about which 
she wanted to think. One day Dr. Prisswitz tried to give her a thorough 
overhaul; she resisted with savage determination, bit him^ and drove 
him away. He had to retreat, red, angry, and offended. He had never 
come across anything like this before in the course of his practice. He 
told her that if it were not for the sake of her parents he would certainly 
refuse to visit her any longer. Whereupon she replied that she had no 
wish to see him again. 

Her father was very angry, but all he achieved was an increase of 
obstinacy. Mama was on the whole the person who could manage her 
best, but even her tactful enquiries met with a rebuff. Only, instead 
of replyir^ with some rude and unrestrained remark, as she did when 
her fa^er gave her a talking to, she buried her face in her pillow. 
There was something in Angelique which she could not express to 
anybody, not even towards herself. When she lay staring in front of 
her for hours, she asked herself whether this feeling of infinite solitude 
was due to the sudden loss of her twin brother. She still remembered 
dieislu^^ing experience when she felt as though suddenly something 
thst irtipart o£ heremm being.was torn away from her, as though she 
wais tcAd : now you^U have to live on without it. 

From that drcac&il day her exigence had ceased to be natural and 
self-evident ; at intervals, sometimes even in a dream, the realization 
of this came to her. A few poems she had read revealed to her some- 
thing of this ghost-like unreality for which she could find no words. 
Everything would have been so different if Stephan had continued to 
live. They had grown up together and there was a link between them 
which no stranger could ever understand. And now without any 
reason she was still guarding this imaginary unity between her twin- 
hfodbear aad harself . How could she have told any one else that she had 
not the power to dispose of herself.? It was he who did not want it. It 
was he who made her laugh at the queer notion of Papa and Mama 
calling the litde brother who arrived afterwards “ Stephan.” For 
whose benefit was this deception intended? 

Now that she was ill she had plenty of time to meditate about the 
great trick life had played upon her. She was finding out why she 
hated every one around her. They had all known Stephan, and his 
loss meant less to them than to her. But why did she hate this German 
who had only arrived six months ago more than all the others together? 

As she lay in the deck-chair in the sun-bathed loggia, von Brandt 
sometimes came to see her. Pie asked her whether she felt a little 
better: ‘'Oh, thank you, very well.” She looked at him with 
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impertinent hauteur. She knew very well why he came : he found it 
necessary for the sake of Papa and Mama to display a semblance of 
interest in his sick pupil. She tried to convey ail this to him without 
words. She discussed her illness with frivolous humour, convinced 
that he could not look upon it in any other way : ‘‘ Yes, 111 get very 
much behind-hand with my lessons,” she said with a regret she wanted 
to be obviously simulated. He pretended not to see through her pre- 
tence: “I had intended to begin with Latin this month,” he said, 
“ but I shall wait till you are better.” 

“ Oh, why not begin with Elisabeth?” 

“ 1 might, if it were not that the first elements of Latin are a little 
difficult.” 

But I may be ill so much longer.” 

** I don^t drink so. You’re looking much better already,” he said, 
and this quia: assertion irritated her inexpressibly. She intended to 
remain ill for months, merely to annoy him. 

But the rest cure had an effect. She began to colour again and her 
face became fuller. And when she shyly felt her body under the 
blankets, she became aware that it was growing fuller and that it was 
taking shape like that of Elisabeth. She secredy fondled her rising 
breasts, and this gave her a strange new' sensation. It hurt, and at the 
same time it gave her a gende excitement which roused exquisite vague 
longings in her. Her head became giddy as though she had taken wine. 
She closed her eyes to the warm sunlight and dopped into a slumber, 
and it was no longer as though she were here in the loggia, but out 
in the orchard under the white and pink trees through which the sun 
was shining and of which she breathed in the perfume. Everything 
was so quiet, and she heard nothing but a lark that was rising up with 
a song of triumph. 

She wished she had a room to herself, so that at night she might 
look at her figure ih the glass. Sometimes she thought of asking for 
one. But supposing diey were to guess what she wanted it for ! Did 
Mama and Elisabeth realize what she was feeling? Would he know 
about it? She did not dare look at him any more. But while she con- 
tinued to hate him and to avert her eyes from him, there were days 
when, unintentionally, she allowed something gender to pierce through, 
when she felt a readiness to be reconciled with a life that still held out 
a promise. 

« • « • * 

In a few months’ time the summer vacation would be there, and 
Rudi was going to bring a friend from the cadet school. Angelique 
was curious as to what kind of a young man he would be. Mama 
promised to let her go to Klagenfurt to choose some new frocks as soon 
as she was better. Was she not better yet? She knew already what 
kind of frocks she wanted. She was longing to see herself in the new 
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clothes and to walk about in them, and Herr von Brandt would no 
longer be able to pass remarks about her, and Toni, who was a soldier 
now, but would be allowed home for the harvest, and the sons of 
Franz and Brigitte would look at her in the same way as they looked 
sometimes at Elisabeth, Not that it mattered, of course . . , 

At times it was too warm already to lie in the sun. The birds had 
given up singing at noon. They sheltered in the foliage and slumbered 
on a twig. Angdique lay very still, her eyes closed, holding the copy- 
book with her favourite poems which she had taken out once more. 
How strange it seemed : it was as though these poems came to her 
notice for the first time. They seemed to have acquired a new 
significance. If she had to recite them now, she would do it very 
differently. Oh, she was only just beginning to understand lifel These 
warm May evenings Ignaz played his zither outside the farm and of 
coxKse all the maids clustered round him. Angelique understood many 
things now, more perhaps than Mama or Elisabeth guessed. Did 
Elisabeth understand as much as die did? 

Angelique had found out a secret. Nobody appeared to be surprised 
that Dr. Prisswitz continued to call although all she needed now was 
to pick up more strength. Nor did he look so very much at her, but 
all the more at Elisabeth. When he came for the first time last winter, 
after a kmg absence, the first thing he did was to exclaim how much 
Elisdbeth h^ grown. She was fift^n, and as tall as Mama, and if 
Angelique had been in her place his first glance would have revealed 
everything to her. 

Dr. Prisswitz was in love! Although Elisabeth had not the faintest 
suspicion of this, Angelique was quite certain. She promised herself 
that she would keep her discovery entirely to herself, and that she would 
observe how things developed. Papa said that he thought Dr. Prisswitz 
might stop calling now, but at once Angelique tried to give herself a 
languishing air which frightened Mama. And Dr. Prisswitz was not 
m ^pid either. He went to the library with Papa, smoked a cigar 
with him and discussed Bosnia, Herzegovina and the Servians of 
whom the papers were full. Papa would certainly miss these talks if 
the r^ular visits suddenly came to an end. When he arrived and 
when he left. Dr. Prisswitz never failed to take the opportunity to 
exchange a few words with Elisabeth. Angelique clearly saw how 
shy he was, although the conversation was innocent enough. One 
day he asked what Elisabeth was studying so diligently; she replied that 
she was working at her Latin verbs. Herr von Brandt had not waited 
with Latin after all. The doctor said that she would end by being far 
too learned for a girl. How old was she really? — “ Fifteen, doctor.” — 
“ What, fifteen already?” Angflique joined in the conversation : “ It 
was her birthday this month.” — “This month?” He hit his forehead 
with his hand . . , And the same afternoon a present arrived. It was a 
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beautifully bound volume of Latin poems which Elisabeth was of 
course not yet able to read. But from the inscription at the begiiming 
it was dear that nearly twenty years of country practice had not yet 
caused Dr. Prisswitz to forget his Latin. He was even able to express 
poetic feelings in this language. Elisabeth was a litde surprised at his 
unexpected present and did not know how to thank him for it. Papa 
told her to send a nicely- worded note. 

Papa and Mama were obviously purblind, but Angelique was not, 
and it gave her a wicked pleasure that Dr. Prisswitz understood the 
situation. He did not like her any the better for it. As much as her 
resistance when he tried to examine her, he resented the mocking 
glitter in her dark eyes when he had to give her a moment's professional 
attendon. 

Abd Prisswitz realized what a fool he was making of himself. But 
he was unable to defend him^lf against the wonderful, delightful 
confusion which this blonde girl who looked like a woman called forth 
in him. The limpid innocence of her blue eyes made him feel sorry 
for all the bad actions he had ever committed and he was sentimental 
enough to wonder how he might yet make good. He would see to it 
that she should never have the faintest inkling of his feelings. If ever 
she could realize the truth she would feel loathing for this family 
doctor who was so much older than herself. He was perfectly happy 
as long as he could catch a glimpse of her from time to time. No 
doubt time would cure him. 

He knew, at any rate, why he had remained a bachelor for twenty 
years. It was that he might one day contemplate this exquisite creature 
who was not meant for him. If only he could have met such a girl 
when he was younger] She would have made him into the man he 
would so much have liked to be. She would have given him the 
strength and the self-respect necessary to reject the offer of his dead 
uncle’s practice. She would have given him the power to turn a deaf 
car to the laments of his aunt, who thought his desire to continue his 
surgical studies frivolous and irresponsible. Now he knew no other 
joys than reading the newspapers or having a drink. 

Angelique was back at the common lessons, though she still rested 
during her free hours. With a litde help from Herr von Brandt she 
gradually caught up her sister in most subjects. But she wondered how 
he would manage for Latin. Why should he have started on Latin 
with Elisabeth although he had promised to wait for her? Herr von 
Brandt’s way out of the difficulty was to take an hour of his own 
precious time every day in order to coach her. This Angelique had 
not expected, and it gave her a slightly uncomfortable feeling. 

“Can’t I catch up my Latin during the lesson hour?” she said. 

“ No, this would hold up Elisabeth unnecessarily,” he replied. 
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She wondered whether he was making this sacrifice only in order to 
humiliate her. Or did he want to show Mama and Papa what a 
devoted teacher he was? Perhaps they gave him extra pay for this 
work. This was the most satisfactory supposition and she tried there- 
fore to make herself believe it. 

Now that she was alone with him for an hour every day, she began 
to find it much more difficult to keep up her arrogant attitude towards 
him. She was not assisted by the fact that he seemed not to notice it 
at all, and concentrated his attention upon the subject he was teaching. 
She could not help it that Latin began to interest her. In order not to 
feel under an obligation towards him she took genuine trouble from 
the first lesson. He had expected much resistance on her part, and her 
diligence was a pleasant surprise. Was he beginning at last to win her 
over? 

He was very careful not to betray this hope. But sometimes her rapid 
progress extracted an involimtary word of satisfaction from him. He 
loved Latin and he tried to show her the great clearness, the concise 
masculinity, of this dead language, which would always remain living 
for those who penetrated into its spirit. “No language has the 
educational value of Latin. It teaches one logical thinking while one 
constructs one’s sentences. But it is precisely because with all its 
simiiicky i^s structure is so ingenious that one cannot conjure away 
airythi^ in JLatin. That’s why it was so important that you should 
get a thorough first grounding. Haiceforth you can attend the ordinary 
lessons: you’re up to the mark, now.’* 

Angflique looked up with surprise. She could not suppress a spon- 
taneous feeling of pride because she had caught up so quickly. For 
a moment she wondered whether she ought to thank him. But she 
'was not able to get herself to do this. After all, he had only done his 
duty. 

Later she felt sorry that she had not expressed her gratitude. It would 
have been no more than good manners required and it was not as 
though she would have thrown herself into his arms. But now she 
could not go and thank him : the right moment had passed. Then 
Elisabeth told her that Mama had presented him with a beautiful book 
full of reproductions of the works of a great Italian painter. It had 
not been easy to persuade him to accept this reward, although Mama 
knew that he had been longing to possess this book. 

Well, he has been given his payment, anyhow, Angflique told 
herself. But she kept a feeling of guilt nevertheless. And there was 
something else : she missed her daily private lesson. Now Herr von 
Brandt could not give more attention to her than to Elisabeth or little 
Stephan. She saw that this was only fair, but somehow it caused her 
a litde disappointment. She imagined that he neglected her inten- 
tionally and that he treated Elisabeth as a favourite. She tried to 
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recapture his interest by working very hard. But it was difficult to 
beat Elisabeth who seemed keen on Latin for its own sake and was 
reading the little Ovid Dr. Prisswitz had given her during her free 
hours. 

li^aui von Brandt observed this competition between the two sisters 
with astonishment. He continued to be very guarded in his relations 
with Angelique. While allowing himself a certain spontaneity in his 
dealings with Elisabeth, he preserved a safe distance between himself 
and her younger sister. These tactics had an unhappy result. Angelique, 
who at one time felt hurt by his unreflecting attempt at friendliness, 
could not bear his reserve now. Impulsive as she always was, she 
revealed the change in her attitude so frankly that he began to feci 
sorry £c^ this strangely passionate and unacoHmtabie child. Through- 
<mt iLe lesson she kxied at his face and made desperate attempts to 
intepoepc his gknee. She wore her new frocks and dressed with so 
much care that little Stephan thought it odd and said so. 

Elisabeth was less outspoken than her brother and merely looked 
silendy at her sister from time to dme. Angelique was more closed 
and secredve towards her than ever. Her newest trick was to lock 
herself up in her room. Sometimes it was necessary for Elisabeth to 
knock loudly several times before she could gain admission. There- 
upon she put the key in her pocket. “ Ids my room as well as yours, 
and you can’t lock it against me. Do you understand?” Angelique 
pretended to be offended, and turned away in silence. One day, as 
Elisabeth entered the room, sh^ shut her drawing-folder with a furious 
bang and took it to her cupboard. She did not notice that a page had 
dropped out. It bore the begmning of a drawing which Elisabeth 
recognised at a glance as a portrait of Herr von Brandt. A hopeless 
sense of irritation rose in her. She wanted to say something, but she 
found no words,-and in her confusion she walked out of the room. 
Behind her back the little sister picked up the dropped paper with a 
sense of starded confusion. 

Angelique wanted to help Herr von Brandt with something or 
other, to repay him for what he had done for her. She conceived the 
notion that perhaps she might be useful by copying out something for 
him. This would introduce her into the mysterious world of his own 
studies, and how it would annoy Elisabeth ! The best way to arrange 
for this was to meet him by himself, and apparendy by accident, for 
instance in the passage. Would she find the courage to speak at that 
moment? The happy opportunity for which she was waiting seemed 
never to present itself. One afternoon, when Elisabeth was at the farm 
Angelique took a desperate decision. She went upstairs to the passage 
outside Herr von Brandt’s room. As she reached his door she realized 
how foolish her story would sound. For a while she stood there, unable 
to take a decision and waiting for her heart to beat less hard. Inside 
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there was a complete silence. Suddenly she heard his chair move and 
she rushed away in a panic. At the foot of the staircase she ran straight 
into Trudi, muttered an apology and rushed to her room. Trudi looked 
after her in wonder. 

Angelique once more began to lose her looks. Her mother asked 
why her appetite had gone. Ought she not to get the doctor to call 
again.? ‘‘No, certainly not!” said Angelique, so abrupdy that her 
father looked up with a frown from behind his newspaper. 

During the lessons, notwithstanding her obvious fatigue, Angelique 
seemed all attention. But if Herr von Brandt put a question to her she 
was completely at a loss. Elisabeth seemed hardly surprised by this, 
and looked straight in front of her, if Herr von Brandt chanced to 
send her a questioning glance, as if asking for an explanation of her 
sister’s behaviour. 

Elisabeth was in the habit of going for long walks by herself. Some- 
times she took Stejhan with her. One day, when she had already gone 
out by herself, she changed her mind and returned in order to fetch 
him. She met Trudi, who had a queer expression in her eyes : “ Miss 
Elisabeth,” she said, “ I don’t want to meddle with what is no concern 
of mine, but do you know that Angelique is alone with Herr von 
Brandt in his room? ” 

Elisabeth stared at her. Her first reaction was a feeling of repulsion 
towards Trudi, wi»3®c voice so ckarly revealed an unpleasant excite- 
ment. Of course Elisaheth wats ^iil half a child, like her younger sister, 
but she knew very well that Angffique ought not to do such a thing. 
Nor shmild Herr von Brandt have allowed it. Recently at the farm 
Elisabeth had heard remarks that were not intended for her ears, but 
which now acquired a sudden significance. She felt responsible for 
her younger sister, and at the same time she was full of contempt for 
Trudi. These sentiments enabled her to recover her usual assurance, 
and even her sense of superiority: “ Well, and what about it?” she 
said. “ Why are you spying here? What do you imagine you’re going 
to find out? Docs it matter if she is with Herr von Brandt? She has 
not yet shown him her home-work. I’m going there myself, as a matter 
of fact.” 

She tried to pass on, but Trudi followed her and said in a voice that 
was full of resentment: “But she goes upstairs every day! And 
always when you arc away. She waits for you to go. . . 

Elisabeth turned round, pale with anger and horror. “ Hold your 
tongue,” she said. Trudi muttered something about merely trying to 
be helpful. Meanwhile Elisabetli was slowly going up the steps, with 
a feeling of giddiness. Trudi’s parting words caused the blood to rush 
away from her head. It was as though she suddenly looked into a 
precipice. Could there really be something dreadful about all this? 
Had her parents made a mistake in trusting Herr von Brandt? Papa, 
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Mama and even Rudi! She must not stand here. Perhaps Trudi was 
listening downstairs. She wanted to collect herself, but her thoughts 
refused to move. She must act at once : every second of uncertainty 
was an intolerable torture. Oh, if only Rudi had been herel But 
her young sister was concerned and she must take action on her own 
responsibility. Holding her head very straight, she walked towards 
Herr von Brandt’s room. 

The door banged against the back of Angelique, who was standing 
just inside. She turned round in surprise and muttered something like : 
“ Yes, rii be down at once.” She seemed utterly out of countenance. 
In the chair by his writing-table sat Herr von Brandt looking at the two 
of them with surprise. “ What are you doing here, Elisabeth?” She 
heard the sux^ressed anger in his cool voice and she realized that she 
had blimdored- you looking for something here?” She nodded, 

her lips were trembling. Yes, sir, I came to look for Angdique.” 

I have an idea that she rather intended to leave of her own accord,” 
he said. “ And as far as you are concerned, you will oblige me by knock- 
ing at the door in future. Do you tmderstand?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Then you can both go now.” He turned towards his writing-desk 
and both girls went away, feeling very small. 

In the passage Angflique was unable to control herself any longer. 
She sobbed. “ Shut up ! ” Elisabeth ordered her, thinking of Trudi. But 
the maid was nowhere to be seen. Elisabeth pushed her sister in front 
of her into the room. 

“Why did you do that?” she asked as soon as they were alone. 
“ Don’t you understand such a thing isn’t done?” 

Angelique shrank away from her. “ That’s what he told me, too, 
but I really didn’t know ! ” 

“ And all the other occasions, then, each time I wasn’t there! What 
did you do then?” 

Angelique turned her tear-stained face indignantly towards her. 

“ Nothing! It’s the first time I’ve been to his room. I’ve wanted to, 
ever so often, but I didn’t dare. If anybody said I went it’s a lie!” 

“ All the better,” sighed Elisabeth. “ But then you were lying when 
you said that you didn’t know it wasn’t done!” 

Angflique made no reply. She dried her tears. “ Are you going to 
tell Papa and Mama now?” she asked at last. 

“ Is that all you’re worrying about?” Elisabeth asked in reply. 
“ Don’t you mind at all what he is thinking of you? Of you, and of 
me too?” she added in a dull tone, while her sister looked sulkily 
away. And she was thinking of Trudi also. “ If only this could remain 
between the two of us!” 

Angdique took notice once more. “ Oh, Trudi has been spying of 
course ! She’s in love with him herself ! ” 
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Elisabeth was startled by the way Angeiique spoke these words. 
“ What are you talking about, in love. 

Angflique did not deem it worth while to answer this question. 
She tried to intimidate Elisabeth by looking in front of her with an air 
of aloofness, as though she were the elder of the two. “ Trudi has run 
after him from the beginning. Just as Mariedl runs after Ignaz and 
just as . . . Oh, but of course, you don’t even know who is in love 
with you!” 

Elisabeth looked in astonishment at her younger sister : what other 
startling revelations were going to come this afternoon? “ Who is in 
love with me?” she asked. Something inside her warned her that 
Angflique would perhaps have the temerity to mention Herr von 
Brandt : one could expect anything from this child. Oh, don’t 1” she 
exclaimed angrily, trying to prevent her sister from going on. “ I 
don’t want to hear it at all ! ” 

But Angeiique was too quick : “ Dr. Prisswitz! ” 

“ Now I’ve had enough of it,” said Elisabeth. She felt as though 
she were choking. She was longing for fresh air. She went out for a 
long lonely walk through the woods, and by the time she came back 
for dinner she had not yet entirely mastered her emotions. During the 
meal she could not bring herself to look at her younger sister. She 
found it infinitely painful to sit by the side of Herr von Brandt. But 
it was ^ though he knew this and wanted to help her. He was more 
friendly and attentive than usual, and seemed determined to forget all 
about this afternoon. In consequence Elisabeth gave up her previous 
intention of apologizing for the affair : there was no need. 

Nevertheless the event left sufficiently unpleasant traces, Trudi had 
a way of looking as though to say, "‘You see how right I was!” It 
was all the fault of Angeiique, who wrapped herself in a cloud of 
grief. But Elisabeth saw nothing in this attitude apart from pretence 
and hurt vanity. And now she dreaded the thought of Dr. Prisswitz’s 
next visit. Apart from Angeiique nobody could understand why 
threats were needed before she could be persuaded to come and greet 
him in the library where he was drinking a glass of Tokay with 
Papa. He jumped up with an air of pleasure when she entered, but 
perhaps he guessed something from her attitude. After he had left the 
Major noticed with wonder that his glass was still half-full. And after 
this visit Dr. Prisswitz did not return. Georg kept saying to Maria 
that he did not understand why the doctor kept away till, in a guarded 
moment, she remarked that perhaps Elisabeth had been teased a little 
because of the attentions the doctor paid her. Angeiique obviously was 
not the only one who noticed things. At first Georg was dumbfounded; 
then he got up in a fury : he wanted to ride at once to Klagenfurt to 
tell the poor doctor what he thought of him. Maria regretted her slip 
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and had to use all her influence to hold him back and to convince him 
of the innocent nature of this courtship. 

All this unpleasantness made Elisabeth long for Rudi's return. 
Happily it was drawing so near that she could count the days. Herr 
von Brandt would have to go to Mimich for his first examination, after 
which he intended to go to Rome, where he could study and visit 
museums. Elisabeth hoped that his absence would be long enough for 
Angelique to come back to her senses. 

The tension was a little released when Trudi gave notice. She intended 
to go to Vienna. Not, she assured Anna, in order to look for Joseph. 
Joseph was dead for her, but she had a cousin who offered her a good 
position. Anna asked : “ And aren’t you afraid of going to such a big 
city all by yourself?” 

Of course not! ” said Trudi. What would Trudi have to be afraid 
of?” She used to say this to Joseph when he was fooling and telling her 
that he would take her away to Vienna. No, she was glad to go, because 
she found it impossible for her to stay here any longer. The maids on 
the farm, the two young ladies and their teacher, all treated her like dirt. 
She would be happier with her cousin. Where could one be better than 
among one’s own relations? And there would be enough to do for her, 
with seven children in the house. She would have no time to worry about 
her own affairs. And so, thought Anna, Trudi was after all going to see 
Vienna, that city for which her husband had deserted her and her unborn 
child. 



CHAPTER TEN 


LONELINESS 

Towards the end of July, the day after Herr von Brandt’s departure 
for Munich, Rudi arrived accompanied by Arnim von Strada. He was 
prouder of his friend than of the brilliant report on his year’s work 
and, within an hour of his arrival, Arnim had gained every heart. 
In many respects the two boys formed a complete contrast. Rudi was 
quiet and earnest, while Arnim was a bright Viennese youngster 
who could not take anything entirely seriously, though, for Rudi’s 
sake, he sometimes tried. But Rudi was the last to make demands on 
him, and his attitude was one of continual adoration for the sunny 
and light-hearted aspects of Arnim’s character. He listened with an 
enraptured smile to the airy, topsy-turvy talk of his friend, but at the 
same time he watched rather anxiously to sec how his relations would 
take it. There was no need to worry. They were all delighted. 
Arnim’s admiration for Rudi was less obvious but just as unlimited. 
One day he told Elisabeth how much he admired her brother, and 
he grew qrate sad as he compared himself to his friend, till he reahzed, 
ail of a sudden, how funny this was, and burst out laughing. “ Yes, 
there’s no one else at school like him. Can you understand how he 
can want to be my friend? Seriously, he could pick up twenty as 
good as me.” 

If Arnim had not yet conquered Elisabeth’s affection, he would have 
done so by these words. She tried to show that he was not doing himself 
justice : “ Rudi is always telling me that he has never met any one 
Ukc you!” 

“ Why! If you came to Vienna you’d soon find out that we’re all 
made on the same pattern there. But a chap like Rudi. . . . 1” 

Rudi Glared his bedroom with his friend. When they went upstairs 
the first evening, he asked what Arnim thought of his sister. 

“Which one do you mean?” asked Arnim, gazing from his bed 
through the open window at the starry sky over the woods. 

“Elisabeth, of course!” said Rudi who could not understand how 
his friend could have a moment’s doubt as to whom he meant. 

“ Elisabeth . . .” said Arnim meditatively. “ She’s exactly like you. 
I’m just the slightest bit afraid of her.” 

“Afraid!” 

Arnim sighed. “ You won’t understand, of course. But when she 
looks at me she gives me twinges of conscience, even though I don’t 
remember at the time whether I’ve done anything wrong. She reminds 
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me of ail the sins I’ve left behind me, and of those I’m still sure to 
commit. For her sake I’d like to be better than I am, and that, of 
course, is simply impossible.” 

Rudi preferred not to answer. He knew Arnim’s tendency to speak 
ill of himself. Usually Rudi took Arnim’s defence against himself, 
but this time he was a little annoyed. He showed it with a slightly 
resentful smile. 

Arnim did not mind in the least. “ But I say, that sister of yours 
is a good looker! ” And then, with a tone of contempt : “ But of course 
you’re her brother and you don’t notice it at all! ” 

“ I know she isn’t plain,” said RudL 

Arnim turned towards him with a scrutinizing look. ‘‘I’ll be 
interested to see what you think of my sisters when you come to stay 
vnth m i^xt smnmer. I must confess diat I don’t see anything in them 
mysdf.” 

As Rudi remained silent, Arnim was at last able to concentrate his 
thoughts on something else, on Angelique, the younger sister of whom 
his friend had hardly ever spoken. She seemed a litde rascal, with 
her dark eyes and her challenging laughter. At dinner she 
had looked at him once or twice in such a curious way. Of 
course, Arnim wanted to behave sensibly. He was seventeen, and 
at Budapest he had lived through a wild adventure last summer with 
his cousin Barbara, when he was staying with her parents. He still 
felt afraid when he thought of it. It all began as a game, but later it 
was misery. Long after he had ceased to think of her she continued 
to write him the maddest letters, and of course he lost one of them 
and the rector found it. The rector sent it on to his father and Arnim 
did not want to live again through what followed. It would be dreadful 
if such a thing happened with a sister of Rudi. No, he had learned 
already that one ought to be careful with girls. If necessary, he would 
say to Angelique ; “ Little girl, I might be your father.” 

What was so irritating was that there was something playing round 
her mouth that seemed to say that she was perfeedy aware what kind 
of a fellow he was. That he simply could not bear. She made him 
feel his own weakness, which was just the thing to destroy all his good 
intentions. 

He sighed and chose to think only of what was pleasant : of the 
attractive sparkle in a pair of young, dark eyes. While Rudi was still 
lying awake wondering how to cure him of his silly sense of inferiority, 
Arnim, however displeased with himself, had already found oblivion 
in sleep. 

The children helped to gather in the harvest. Arnim stood in the 
broiling sun on top of the cart, stamping down the sheaves, and he 
kept the farm hands and the maids laughing with his running commen- 
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tary. They all knew him well by now. They talked to him as though 
they had worked for his grandfather. Every girl had a smile for him 
and a fire of back-chat. Elisabeth had never seen them so familiar. 

Rudi had not exaggerated when he praised his friend’s gymnastic 
talents. Arnim also had a fast swimming stroke and it was only in 
long distance competitions that Rudi’s staying power defeated him. 
He disregarded Ehsabeth’s anxious warning, climbed a tall tree by the 
side of the lake, and dived from it. He surprised his horse by doing 
Cossack tricks as he rode it, and in the casde he did mountaineering 
feats along the fagade. One early morning when every one was still 
asleep, he climbed up and drew a double-crowned eagle in charcoal 
just underneath the roof. He refused to reveal the way he had followed, 
but he assured them that he had not used a ladder and they all knew 
that he must be believed. The glory of this eagle, drawn as it were in 
flight, was of short duration. The following day there was a thunder- 
storm f<Jlowed by a miniature cloudburst which washed out the 
drawing completely. 

It happened to be Aimt Frieda’s birthday. The children had hoped 
to treat her to a drive through the woods, a thing she always enjoyed. 
But the roads had been converted into mud pools and a more modest 
expedition was at once improvised. Aunt Frieda was placed in Aunt 
Ottilie’s -old bath-chair, which Arnim had adorned with flowers. He 
mlled it toitfaedoor, knocked, ait her room and announced solemnly : 

Ymm €ab i^rcadyr’ And there she sat^ whedier she wanted it or not, 
while the chMdren shouted and drove her to the dining-room, where 
her own chair was similarly ornamented. 

But they found Mama crying with her head on Papa’s shoulder, A 
telegram was on the table. Grandmama had just died. She never 
meant much to the children and Stephan had not even met her. But 
the birthday party broke up nevertheless. Arnim found himself 
suddenly a stranger in this circle, standing there in an attitude of 
courteom sympathy. He looked out for an appropriate opportunity 
to <fi^pear, taking with him the flowery chair which, though he did 
not know it, had at one time been used by the deceased. 

It was necessary to act at once. Papa and Mama were to leave 
for Graz by the midday train. Could they allow Rudi and Elisabeth, 
the eldest grandson and granddaughter, to be absent from the funeral 
Papa considered they ought to go, and Mama did not really know what 
she preferred them to do. She would have liked to take Stephan with 
her because she did not dare leave him unsupervised for a whole week 
in Ae company of a dangerous acrobat. On the other hand it would 
hardly do to take a seven-year-old child to the house of a dead person. 
She told Aunt Frieda so often that she was not to leave the child alone 
with Arnim for one minute that at last the old lady was almost 
annoyed. But Aunt Frieda never was quite irritated. I’ll look after 
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him faithfully, and FU take him in bed with me at night,’’ she promised. 
She did not even mind diat her birthday had been spoilt- Fve had 
my litde ride!” she chuckled afterwards. After the departure of the 
parents no trace remained of any sense of loss. Grandmama was one 
of the few people £or whom Aunt Frieda never felt much sympathy. 

Rudi fek a little awkward at having to leave his friend like this. He 
felt sorrier about this than about Grandmama’s death and at the 
station he apologized once more. But Arnim proved very broadminded 
in such matters : “ Of course it’s unpleasant for you, old chap, but you 
can’t help it, can you.? The same thing may happen next year when 
you come to stay with us I But I don’t expect it; ours is a tough one, 
says Papa. . . 

Maria was mtoken when she feared that Arnim would have a 
bad mfluoKje <m Ste^^ian. On the contrary it was Arxum who taught 
fakn the first dements of carefulness, and of this Stqdian was in great 
need. He taught him to stand cm his hands, to make long-distance 
jumps and high jumps, but the first time he caught Stephan doing 
something dangerous, he addressed him with deep contempt: “ Look 
here! If you’re such a fool that you can’t look after yourself, I’m 
through with you! Do you imagine that I’d ever do a thing without 
first looking whether I might by chance risk my neck? Your mother 
would love me, wouldn’t she, if she came back to find you in bed 
with a broken arm! If that’s your ambition, go ahead by all means. 
But by yourself, if you don’t mind.” This short address made more 
impression upon the litde sportsman than all the anxious supplications 
and warnings of his mother in the course of seven years. 

As a matter of fact there were certain aspects of life with which 
Arnim had not dealt in the same prudent way. One day when he 
happened to be alone with Angelinque, he drew her towards him and 
ki^d her. He had known for days that it would come to this, and 
die obviously was leading up to it. Even so her reaction startled him. 
For a moment she was rigid and unwilling in his arms, and he thought 
he had made a mistake. But when he asked her whether she minded, 
as one should after all do after the first kiss, she turned her half-open 
lips towards him. Her eyes looked at him with a helpless anxiety that 
made him aware of his full responsibility. It was lucky the others 
were just arriving in the passage. Since then they had not been alone 
for a moment and Arnim was rather pleased that Rudi stuck to him 
the whole day. 

But now he was alone with her and with litde Stephan. 

The morning after the thunder-storm the sun reappeared and the 
three of them rode along the stubbled fields from which the heat rose 
damp and scented. Angelique said that after the rain there were 
hound to be large sweet blackberries and that they ought to pick some 
for Aunt Frieda. Stephan at once dismounted and Angelique followed 
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his example. The shallow ditches along the edge of the wood were 
full of blackberries and Stephan ran ahead excitedly in order to pick 
the best. Angehque took no pains to beat him, she stayed behind with 
Arnim waiting for the opportunity to put her arms round him behind 
the protection of the undergrowth. She kissed him with all her pent- 
up passion and whispered to him that she had loved him from the 
moment she saw him step out of the train with Rudi. But he was not 
to tell Rudi and he was to be particularly careful lest Elisabeth should 
know. She made him swear that he would never tell any one in the 
world! She made him seal his oath with new kisses which she received 
as if in a trance. She shut her eyes and hung limp in his arms, 
forgetting Stephan’s existence so completely that she suggested in a 
hoarse whisper that they should sit down together on the moss. 
Although he was only seventeen and his knowledge of love scant, 
Arnim felt that she was drawing him into an abyss. He objected that 
the moss was still too damp for them to sit on, but she shook her dark 
hair and obstinately repeated: ‘‘What does it matter!” Thank 
goodness Stephan arrived at that moment, his handkerchief full of 
splendid large berries; Arnim still felt giddy in the head but Angelique 
had already recovered her self-possession and was bending admiringly 
over the brambles. She picked out a dark one and suddenly pressed 
it into his mouth. She took one too and gave him a naughty smile. 
He admired her virtuosity, but reflected that he was only just beginning 
to find out what a baggage she was. She could have taught a thing or 
two even to Barbara. 

Aunt Frieda had not the slightest suspicion and left them entirely 
to themselves. She looked after Stephan as she had been told to do. 
That evening she took him upstairs and Angelique and Arnim were 
left alone in the music-room. Ang61ique seemed to have no intention 
of making love. She sank into the easy chair where her mother usually 
sat, and asked him to play something from die Fledermaus. Arnim 
knew by heart a whole repertory of passages from opera. He played 
by ear and amused every one in the house by the way he whistied and 
declaimed as he strummed away. Angelique appeared to want no more 
than that he should entertain her. He forgot his confusion at being 
alone with her and he played and sang with gusto. Meanwhile she 
rose from hc;r chair and approached him from behind. Suddenly she 
put her arms round his neck and kissed him on the mouth. He thought 
no more of Strauss, but drew her on to his knee, kissed her and 
whispered words of love till he forgot what he was doing. With 
trembling hand he began to stroke her cheeks, her shoulders. Suddenly, 
with a suppressed cry, beneath her blouse he discovered the shape of 
her breasts. She shivered, but did not resist. He was in a trance, but 
he had a vague feeling that encouragement to further enterprise was 
not lacking. Did she herself open her blouse a little? His hand sank 
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into the warm softness of the undisclosed mystery* He stroked her 
breast as though all this had long existed between them. He could feel 
the beats of her heart beneath her hot skin. He would have liked to 
tell her his overwhelming joy, and the sweetness of this moment, but 
he found no words for his happiness. Perhaps she imderstood him 
even so. She sank entirely over him and, with her head hidden in his 
shoulder, she seemed hardly to realize how, in an onrush of desire, 
his hand moved down along her body. Suddenly she was startled and 
yet seemed to fight desperately against the fear that was in her. She 
pressed herself against him even more ardendy. Everything trembled 
and turned red before his eyes. He bent forward, and slowly Angfibque 
dropped on to the carpet. With a wild look in har startled eyes, she 
moaned: Don’t . . . don’t.” He looked at her, and wondered 

whether he should answer btr supplication or press down her arm that 
was only w^Jdy reasdng . . . 

Look out. Aunt Frieda!” They both jumped up. While she tried 
to arrange her hair with somewhat unsteady hand he helped her to 
arrange her dress. Their common guilt suddenly established a com- 
plete familiarity between them* 

“Did you hear something?” he stammered. 

“ I don’t know . . She seemed sorry now that she had reminded 
him of Aunt Frieda’s existence. She came nearer, her eyes on his own. 
“ Arnim . . . When they have gone to bed . . . Will you come to me 
then? In my room . . . We’ll be alone. Quite alone . . .” 

He gave no reply. A pained astonishment, something like grief, 
appeared in her eyes. “Won’t you?” 

“ But we mustn’t do such a thing!” he said and he had to control 
the trembUng of his mouth. 

She wanted to say something else, but now light footsteps were really 
drawing nearer in the passage. “ Yes, play some more,” said Aunt 
Frieda who had caught distant sounds of 3ie Fledermaus, Arnim was 
glad to be able to turn towards the instrument. While his thoughts 
tried to escape from the labyrinth of his blood, he played the notes, 
that were stored in his memory in the shape of melodies and harmonies. 
Aunt Frieda was pleased and took up her crochet work, while 
Angelique hid her face behind the book that was lying on the table. 
When she put it down to go to bed she would have been unable to 
say whether it was a novel or a volume of poetry. 

She undressed hastily and took refuge in her bed. There she lay 
waiting, breathless with excitement. The moon was shining through 
the tall open window and the whole room was filled with a ghosdy 
light. Through the whispering silence of the night she heard the 
clock downstairs boom several times; she tried to count, but half-way 
through she had forgotten the number of strokes. A moment ago she 
heard Arnim’s door. Then Aunt Frieda’s. It was always a Ions time 
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before Aunt Frieda actually went to bed and fell asleep. Nobody knew 
what she did after she retired. Perhaps she tidied up a litde and read 
old letters. 

For a long titne Angelique heard nothing more in the house. From 
outside came the sounds of the summer’s night. The warning cry of 
an owl in the misty wood . . . Was that a cart returning to the farm? 
Again a clock struck, only once . . . Why did Arnim not come? Was 
he afraid? Bitter disappointment suddenly brought the tears in her 
eyes. If she dared, why should net he? It was mean of him to keep 
her siting here. Now that they had gone so far, she wanted to get 
to know the whole great mystery. She had ventured out with him into 
the ^orm and now she was waiting to be ^uck by the lightning. 
Nothing mattered. She did not mind. The day after to-morrow 
Hisabeth would be back- She would no longer be alone. Arnim . . . 
She whispered his name. The moon, which had thrown its light upon 
thefbcMT and the dressing-table, was slowly creeping up the chair where 
her clothes lay. In a moment the bluish light would begin to spread 
over her bed. She threw away the blankets, and lay naked under the 
sheet. She imagined how he would lie down by her side, and she felt 
his strong young arms round her shoulder. Her dry lips waited for 
the l&eration of his kiss; her body, which she still did not know her- 
sdf, was waiting hungrily. 

The following morning Angelique did not feel well; she stayed in 
bed till Aunt Frieda came to see ha:. Aunt Frieda, of course, agreed 
at on<^ that she should stay in bed if she felt like it. She took up some 
breakfast for hej: and asked what she would like for lunch, Angelique 
replied that she did not expect to be hungry. Arnim was startled 
when he heard that Angelique was unwell. “ But I think you might 
go and see her presendy, I’ll ask her,” said Aunt Frieda, It was with 
some diflSculty that he convinced her that it might be better not to 
dislurb Angelique. 

They cmly met the next day when it was time to fetch Rudi from 
the train. He met her with a feeling of guilt, but she looked the other 
way and did not even answer his greeting. When he saw how 
ridiculously she was bdiaving he began almost to feel sorry for her. 
What need was there for pretence towards him? How much nicer 
he would have thought her if she had behaved normally and helped 
him forget everything as soon as possible. He was glad to escape from 
the exchange of greetings at the station, 
same afternoon Georg went for a ride with his children. He 
fdt a need Hd strelch out and to forget about the funeral. At Graz he 
l^ard much tdk about the political crisis brought about by the 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and he wanted now to hear 
tiie views dE his son and of Arnim. Of course litde else had been 
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talked about during the last term at the cadet school save the possibility 
of a conflict with Servia. Would Servia be able to count on the support 
of its silent protector Russia? Georg doubted it, because in 1905 Japan 
had given her a sharp lesson, which was still too fresh in Russia’s 
memory : she could hardly wish for new adventures yet. Moreover, 
the annexation of these two half-wild regions was, in the ofrinion ojf 
the world, a right amply earned by Austria after all she had done for 
them in the course of the last thirty years. The two boys were not so 
certain of this as the old Major. It was said in their school that Russia 
was arming feverishly, and notwithstanding Herr Kirschbaum’s 
lessons^ Rudi proved no longer to be so absolutely sure that the 
monarchy and the Emperor were inevitably right in anything they 
undertook. This younger generation seemed to be critical even of 
ksetf ; k had mom ixspcm for reason than for in^nct. Arnim tried to 
uphoW im views against those of the Major, but never forgot to take 
the edge of the conflict by his tactful words. This, however, only made 
Georg more conscious of the existing contrast. Why did Rudi say so 
litde? Did he agree with the views his friend presented in this light- 
hearted and almost cynical fashion? Had one year at the school 
already re-shaped his mind to such an extent? Georg wondered what 
support the monarchy would get from officers who, in the midst of 
this passionate national excitement, could remain cool and doubtful 
of their own right. As far as Rudi was concerned he felt that there was 
no need to worry : if ever the simation became serious he would give 
up thinking and fight for his Emperor. God grant that it might 
never become necessary* 

. « • • . 

A few days later Rudi and his friend had to return to school. Arnim 
and Angeiique had not exchanged a word, and die difficult rdarionship 
between them gradually became just tolerable. Sometimes Arnim felt 
as though nothing had happened. It was only towards the end that 
Angeiique tried to restore something like a silent understanding 
between them. As there seemed little danger at this stage, he joined 
in her game, but took great care that no one noticed anything. 

At their departure the two boys wore their corporal’s uniforms for 
the first time. Georg, who had been completely indifferent in the past 
whether he would get on his collar the stars of a Major or a Colonel, 
was as proud as anything about these corporal’s stripes. He looked 
sideways to make sure that the station-master noticed them. 

The two cadets left a great void behind them in the castle. The 
family missed Rudi, but they also missed the light-hearted nonsense 
of Arnim and his songs at the piano. For a while neither Maria nor 
Elisabeth had the courage to play. The Major withdrew into his 
library and waited for the first letter from Wicner-Neustadt. 

Bismark walked aimless and unhappy through the house, and at 
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last he lay down in his basket, not to get up again. His appetite had 
gone, he snified at his food and refused it. When the veterinary 
surgeon came: he told them, as they feared he would, that this had 
been Bismark’s last summer. The dog grew thinner and t h inner, and 
when Elisabeth gently stroked his head he moaned sofdy, as though 
he felt his end drawing near. Although the nights were not yet cold 
he was wrapped up very carefully every evening, but he lay shivering 
even under lus flannel blanket. And one morning that autumn they 
found him dead. Bismark was only a dog, but they had all known 
him so well and Elisabeth shed hot tears for him. Georg told Ignaz 
to bury the dog in the courtyard and sat down to write the news to 
Rudi himself; 

• • • • • 

Elisabeth often wondered how Herr von Brandt was getting on 
in Italy, Once the two boys had gone, she began to long for her lessons, 
and also for the return _of her teacher. There had been news from him 
only once : a post card from Rome. No word about himself, and not 
even about the result of his examination! She would have liked to 
know how many more there would be, and how long he was still to 
remain with them at Maria-Licht. In anticipation of his return she 
fetched out her books and began to do themes and to translate Ovid 
for her own pleasure. He had not informed them of the precise time 
of his arrival, and unexpectedly a cab drew up before the gate and he 
stepped out smilii^ at the familiar faces. Herr von Brandt 1 shouted 
StefJian, rushing down the stairs. Elisabeth felt excited as she followed 
him. Von Brandt was’ burnt by the Italian sun and something of the 
southern light seemed to have remained in his eyes. When he left they 
looked dull and tired and now they were merry and sparkling, 

“ Well, well, the good lazy days are over for you!” he said with a 
grin after he had settled with the cab driver. There was no doubt that 
his holiday had done him good. Elisabeth noticed it at once. How had 
he spent his <kys? She could not picture him otherwise than lost in 
his stu<fies. But he could not possibly have stayed indoors in the 
libraries and museums of Rome all the dme. He did not look as if he 
had. Perhaps he went for long walks to famous monuments, and 
wandered about the town. No one would know how good-tempered 
and boyish he was during his vacation. She got the impression, how- 
ever, from the first words he spoke on arriving home. How pleasant 
' if he had always lived in the neighbourhood and if they had known 
him personally instead of only as a teacher. 

After a few days his colour began to leave him once more and his 
face was sterner than suited his young years. Elisabeth felt almost 
irritated : why must he sit and study for ever ? What was it that drove 
him on? Was he working so hard merely in order to get away as soon 
as possible? Did he want to be old before his time? 
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Sometimes she felt rebellious : she would not follow him blindly, 
and she neglected her work so thoroughly that there were less mistakes 
in Angelique’s Latin themes than in hers. The teacher looked at her 
searchingly and she met his glance with a kind of pride. But he was 
wise enough not to ask questions. One day he became communicative, 
and for the first time told them of the things he had seen in Italy. 
He showed them photographs and books, and conjured up some of the 
greatness of the Roman world that had now disappeared. In this way 
he soon rekindled Elisabeth’s interest in her studies. Latin would open 
this world to her! Oh, with him for guide Elisabeth would have loved 
to see the Forum and the Palatine Hill, the triumphal arches of Titus 
and Constantine, and the mighty structures erected under the Emperor 
Caracatia, which sdli formed part of the a:ernal and indestructible 
Roman landscape. What an exquisite country Italy must be, with its 
grand monuments, and all about them music and dancing and the 
southern delight in life. There the sun shone in a perpetually blue 
sky, while here winter was drawing near and sombre grey rain-clouds 
drifted over the woods. Here it was rain, rain every day; the road to 
Seekirchen was almost impassable. Eisengruber had to harness two 
horses to his cart if he did not want to get stuck half-way. 

One day Elisabeth gave way to an impulse. She did so want to 
know whether Herr von Brandt had been successful at his examination 
in Munich. If he had been, he would have to be congratulated, 
because otherwise it would appear as if no one here were interested in 
him, “ You never wrote how you did at Munich,” she said. — ** Did 
you know then that I was going to take an examination?” he asked. 
She fancied that he was making fun of her and an angry blush rose 
on her face. “Mama told me,” she said with assumed indifference, 
turning away her face. — Well, it went off all right,” he said in an 
even tone, and at once went on with the lesson. The whole day 
Elisabeth was angry with him and with herself. Why did he still treat 
her as a child? Was she still a child? 

Rudi came over for a Christmas vacation, and Angelique did not 
know whether to feel relieved or disappointed because his friend was 
not with him. Arnim would have liked to take him to Vienna but 
this was impossible because Rudi’s birthday was on Christmas Day, 
and the whole family would have been too disappointed to be without 
him. The affectionate friendship which had arisen between Rudi 
and Herr von Brandt developed during this Christmas vacation. The 
young teacher always found it possible to make himself free for a walk 
with Rudi. Georg noticed it with something almost like envy. Some- 
times he felt that Rudi liked walking with von Brandt better than 
exchanging views with his father. Of course the boy must know his 
own mind and Georg was not going to betray his disappointment. For 
months now he had been longing for his son’s return and for the few 
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days they would spend together. But he consoled himself as usual. 
Life seemed determined to take from him all but his pride, and he 
would have to be satisfied with his share. In his moments of black 
depression he fancied that Rudi listened to him merely for the sake 
of politeness. If this were the case, he was perfectly ready to let him 
ofE. 

As in his former days of loneliness he went for solace to his 
books. What else was there left for him? There was nothing to do on 
the land, over which the snow lay thickly. But it was as though he 
could read no longer. He merely saw words appearing vaguely before 
his eyes, and what was the use of words? He was sixty-seven: too 
old to get new notions from words. 

Franz told him that there was much game in the woods this winter. 
It would have been possible to go shooting, but he knew that Rudi did 
not hfce it, and there was litde pleasure in going by himself. Rudi 
was almost too soft for a man, and in that respect at any rate a military 
career did not suit fakn. It was nc^ that if the need arose he would 
be less brave than his comrades. On the contrary, perhaps. But his 
first batde would give him a shock that would never be entirely over- 
come, As long as nothing todk place in Europe all this did not matter 
much, because an officer’s career remained a game. Somehow Georg 
was BO k^er abfc. tobdfeve in a war.. He felt that from that point of 
view scanething was changed in the world. In the days when he was a 
young subaltern the cc^Bkt about Servia would certainly have led 
to war. But then war was a great exciting venture for which the whole 
army was secretly longing. Now the fight was no lotiger between 
standing armies but between whole populations, and war was no longer 
an adventure with even chances of winning and losing. It would be 
an immense tragedy, and as people realized this they did not want to 
go beyond threats. The army was the mailed fist one lifted in order 
to make an impression, while one tcok good care not to hit out with 
it. Germany was building a fleet in order to break British arrogance, 
Bc^ m coder to send it out to fight. How many years had people talked 
ctom the coming Anglo-Russian war? All the cleverest heads in the 
world had proved that it was inevitable because of the clash of both 
Empires in Asia, And what had come instead? A treaty, which was 
immeasurably cheaper than war. No, Rudi could wear his uniform 
without worrying, he could serve the Emperor as an Austrian cavalry 
officer for some ten carefree years. Then his presence here at Maria- 
iicht would become necessary. 

What way would Stephan go in later years? Georg refused to give 
the matter a thought. Stephan belonged to Maria ; this had been 
agr^ upon from the beginning. He wondered whether she still clung 
to her idea of making him a priest. Perhaps she had already realized 
her mistake. Father Aigner, whom she had called in as an ally, 
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looked as though he opposed her plans. Why did she not turn to her 
husband now that she was so lonely? Of comse, she would not appeal 
to him, if she wanted to compel their boy to do somcthiitg for which 
he felt no calling. But what she could ask for was for ^pport in her 
great need, in her growing xmcertainty and despair. Georg could not 
take the &st step ; he had to respect the silent agreement made at the 
birth of Stephan. But why did she not come to him? He was perfectly 
ready to leave the child entirely to her, if only she would return to 
him. 

• « • * • 

Throughout the winter these sterile thoughts ran through Georg's 
head. Only with the arrival of ^ring did his depression lift a httk. 
At least, he could ride ofuoe more and ^:^>€rvise the work in the 
fields. About fiast^ £judi dtmse hene unexpectedly for a few days : 
he had been ill at scfaocA and was sent home to recover. No one had 
heard dE k at home,, only Elisabeth had been struck by the greater 
interval between his l^ers. Rudi merely told her that he was so busy 
with Ms end-of-term work. He was afraid that Mama would worry 
and he preferred even now to pretend that there had been nothii^ 
the matter with him. But he still bore the traces of his illness, and he 
brought with him books full of notes which had to be copied. Of 
course Elisabeth did the copying for him; she wondered at the 
incredible difficulty of the things Rudi had to learn. He had to reckon 
out, for instance, where cannon-balls would arrive if the strength of 
the wind, from such and such a quarter were . . . “ Yes, of course,” 
said Rudi with a laugh, “ you just think, it's cither a hit or a miss.” 
— “ No, but I thought that you people just pointed die gun.” — And 
what if we can't see one another at all?” Elisabedi looked at her 
brother with a hdple^ face and acHed ; “ I think it abcrainablc, that 
one should shoot at people one canY even see.” — “ The enemy does 
the same thing to us,” said Rudi by way of explanation. 

Georg, standing behind Ms boy, placed his heavy arm protcctingly 
over Ms shoulder. “ There is no enemy now. There used to be, but 
human beings won’t go to war any more.” 

“ Why does one become an officer then?” 

“ In order to have manoeuvres along the frontier,” said Georg with 
a good-tempered laugh. “ It’s the modern way oi waging war, it’s 
painless and it achieves the same results.” 

This sounded reassuring to Elisabeth. And on the Emperor’s 
birthday one has to have parades!” she said. To do full justice to her 
joke Rudi pretended to be upset, but she knew him much too well. 

My brother, the parade corporal,” she called him henceforth. 

In the summer Rudi went to stay with Arnim. His absence was 
painful enough to Elisabeth, but she waited in vain fc«r the long 
descriptions he had promised to send her from Vienna. She had to be 
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satisfied with quickly scribbled picture post cards, on which he promised 
to tell her later about the splendid time he was having. At present, he 
said, his impressions were too overwhelming. He declared that 
Vienna was the finest city in the world, although as a matter of fact 
the only other ones he knew were Graz and Klagenfurt. Arnim’s 
relatives were the nicest people he had ever met. Arnim had two 
nice young sisters and he had been dancing with one of them. 
(Elisabeth did not even know he could dance 1) She was called Vera, 
and Elisabeth must make her acquaintance as soon as possible. They 
had been to the Prater and to the Wienerwald; they had also been to 
the bioscope where they saw Max Linder. And after a week they 
went to the country house of the von Stradas from where they would 
return on the i8th of August to be present at the Emperor’s parade. 
This parade promised to be the high mark of the vacation. Rudi wrote 
about it with excitement and when at last it had taken place he found 
it difficult to express his emotion in words. He had seen the old 
Emperor with his own eyes, in the saddle although he was seventy-nine, 
and tears poured down his cheeks when the impressive grey figure on 
horseback slowly rode along the front of the troops. He shouted 
hurrah with all the other spectators, and with a shiver of awe he was 
aware of the greatness of the monarchy. What a splendid sight it had 
beenf All these resplendent white uniforms in the brightrstm^. die 
brass bands, the . roll of the dnuns, the booming w<Mrds of command. 
Then dbere were the many mottled squadrons of cavalry, lancers with 
their gay litdc flags, Hungarians with expensive dolmans, and the 
artillery with their rattling, jumping, pieces on which the men could 
hardly keep their scats when the horses took a sudden turn at the 
gallop. Then there was the march past of the old Imperial regiments 
with their torn, faded and glorious colours. Oh, Austria! To charge 
an enemy one day for your sake! 

Rudi seemed to have scribbled this last sentence very quickly at the 
end, as tiiough some exaltation had taken hold of him. Elisabeth 
looked pentively at these few words, and then she returned to the 
passage about Arnim’s sister Vera, whose acquaintance he wanted her 
to make. When she looked up again she experienced a curious sensa- 
tion. Rudi had always appeared to her as the elder, whose will and 
authority she blindly accepted. Now, all of a sudden, it was as 
though she had grown the older of the two. Was it a change in her? 
Or in him? When he went to the cadet school the first time he was 
ahready a'^man in her eyes. Now she could only see him as a big boy 
and to: ftoings towards him acquired something maternal and 
protective. 

Her.r^tionship with her father had also grown different of late. 
The notion that Papa might have moments of weakness and of depres- 
sion used never to enter her head. But as she grew up she began to 
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sense something of the great loneliness that surrounded him. He 
stepped down from the granite pedestal on which she had placed him 
and became a human being. The discovery amazed her, but once it 
was made she began to see everything much more clearly. She noticed 
how Mama intentionally kept him at a distance, though in an un- 
obvious way, and how he bravely swallowed his disappointment. She 
noticed that in obedience to some categoric imperative of his own he 
held Mama very high before them, almost made her into an idol, an 
idol which he also still seemed to worship, unceasingly. And yet it was 
all in vain. 

Why did Mama treat him like this? She was undoubtedly fond of 
him. But why did they not find the way to one another? Why did 
they preserve this obstinate silence when they were in the room 
together? If Eiis^Dcth happened to come in she foimd Papa hiding 
behind a new^per and Mama doing some embroidery. They never 
conversed. Had it always been like his? Sometimes there rose in her 
a somite suspicion. She wondered whether at one time in the past 
something had occurred that separated them for ever from one another, 
and Irft between them an unbridgeable chasm. Did Mama bear a grudge 
because of something Papa had done to her long ago? Elisabeth could 
not imagine what it might have been, but even if he were guilty of 
something, how could Mama be so hard that she would not deliver 
him from his burden after all these years? 

Elisabeth longed for an opportunity to reveal very discreetly to her 
father that she knew something about his hidden sorrows. He did not 
make it easy for her. Sometimes he was abrupt, as though to exclude 
the chance of any intimacy between them. One day she felt so rebuffed 
that she had to bite her lips in order not to burst out sobbing. He 
noticed it, and merely told her to go to Mama where she would be at 
liberty to cry. But he forgot that she was his daughter and had his 
tenacity. She kept close to him whether he wanted it or not, and 
gradually she began to gain ground. Sometimes he spoke to her a few 
words such as formerly he could only have said to Rudi. He said : 

“ Mama doesn’t feel well this afternoon. I’ve told Aunt Frieda, but 
you might go and have a look as well.” She was glad to go and do as 
he told her. This time he had not meant it as a humiliation. It was 
a service she was rendering him, and he knew it was a service. Maria 
wondered at the splendid balance and the will-power of Elisabeth. 
Was she her daughter? Compared to her she felt weak, and she almost 
gave way to an urgent need to tell the girl everything. She would 
have spoken, had there not been on Elisabeth’s lips a faint smile, as 
though of triumph, which made her wonder. 

In the autumn Georg fell ill. He had not stayed in bed for thirty 
years and he failed to understand how all of a sudden he could not 
keep on his legs. He had fought this weakness for weeks. He felt 
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unusually tired when he came back from the meaning ride with his 
children. The desire to see his eldest son who had not been home last 
summer became so pressing that it hurt him. He told Elisabeth on no 
account to mention a word of his illness to Rudi. Rudi also kept it to 
himself when he was ill, and Georg was not going to be weaker than 
his son. There was no need for Rudi to worry about him and it would 
merely have interfered with his studies. 

Georg would not allow Dr. Prisswitz to be sent for. He was sure 
to get better without a doctor, and if he had not the strength to 
recover, medicines would not do it for him. But for the first time in 
her life Elisabeth disobeyed her father. She was amazed at her own 
daring. She wrote a confidential note to Dr. Prisswitz, who arrived 
one day on the pretence of paying a friendly call (though this time he 
did not come in his car, which was once more in the hands of the 
repairers.) He noticed that Georg’s blocd pressure was too high, that 
he suflEered from nervousness, and was generally run down. He 
advised rest, and was surprised to see how meekly Georg agreed. He 
easily reconciled himself to the idea of staying in bed for some time, 
and declared that he had plenty to think of. — As it happens, I’d so 
mtich like you to do hardly an3rthing at all,” said Dr. Prisswitz. — 

Easy to say,” said Georg with a laugh. 

Maria felt a vague remorse and tried to look after her husband. 
But she was not a born nurse Mke Aunt Prie^ who mtcred and left 
a rocm as were die embodimen:t:o£ sorvice. Maria isrept 

anxkfody to the bed in order to see whether Georg was sleeping at 
last. As though even in his sleep he was aware of her restlessness, he 
opened his eyes and was at once wide awake. She sat down by the 
bedside, but did not know what to talk about. Best of all she would 
have hked to hide her face on his shoulder and to have a good cry. 
But he was ill, and she ought to try and be bright. As though she 
cotdd have been bright! She did not understand that her tears would 
have been the best cure for him. She rose with trembling mouth. 
His eyes* sadly followed her figure that spoke so clearly of her sense of 
guilt. 

Now and then Elisabeth came to see him. He was touched by her 
solicitude. AngSique did not turn up at all, and litde Stephan appeared 
only in the evening with his mother in order to say good-night as he 
was told- Georg looked pensively at his daughter and noticed how 
Ae quiedy put a few things in order, or brought him a glass of water 
for whidi he had asked. This year she had become a young woman 
and he migjit perhaps feel proud of her. Was she a litde fond of him, 
or was she oHy brought here by a sense of duty? It was said that 
girls usualy b^me more attached to their father and boys to their 
motha*. He himself had always wanted to have his boy for himself. 
His boy, who was now far away. At night he sometimes brooded over 
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dark thoughts. He wondered whether he would ever see Rudi again. 
In the daytime, of course, he realized how foolish such fears were. He 
did not belong to those who die easily. His body was made of iron. 
It was only inside his heart that death dwelled. 

Sometimes he felt distrustful towards Elisabeth. Was she by any 
chance out to prove that he was luckier with his daughter than with his 
wife.?* Did she condemn Maria? Would she dare do such a thing? 
A dark resentment took hold of him and grew into anger. But when 
later he saw in Elisabeth’s clear eyes how mistaken he was, he felt 
remorse. And yet the recurrence of these suspicions made him ill at 
ease when he was alone with her. His pride frequently rebdiled against 
the fact that he needed asssistanc^. He imagined then that the girl 
secretly oajoyed to see him so dependent. Who knows after all what 
strange desire of power is hidden in a woman? In the long run, how- 
ever, ^ dmt ridiculous mspkicms had to ^vc way. Every afternoon he 
b^:an to look ftwrward more impatiently to the time when Herr von 
Brandt ended his lessons. His face turned towards the door, he 
listened for footsteps in the passage. 

Once he had reached this stage he was unable to keep himself in 
hand. For the first time father and daughter held a conversation which 
they had to interrupt when someone else came in. Once he tried to " 
find out what Elisabeth thought of Stephan. Did Mama still stick to 
her plan of making him a priest? Elisabeth of course had heard these 
thiugs mentioned, but had never thought them worth much thought. 
It was only one of those notions of Mama’s 1 She was astonished that 
Papa should enquire so earnestly about it. Didn’t he think it as 
ridiculous as she did? She was afraid that he might read this surprise 
in her eyes and therefore she turned her face away and merely said 
that she had looked upon it all as a wish of Mama’s but not as a 
setded plan. Georg looked at her sideways — ^he understood her. As 
the room grew darker he began to talk about the past. He talked 
about the dead Stephan who had something of a litde priest about 
him, at any rate, so he always appeared to Mama. And then there 
had been the accident . . . Elisabeth listened. It was like a vision 
revealing to her what there was between her parents. It was the first 
Stephan and she had always suspected it. Tears ran down from her 
eyes, not because she felt sorry for Mama but only she was so pro- 
foundly grateful and happy that her father had at last taken her into 
his confidence. 

“But Mama would never dream of forcing this thing against 
Stephan’s wishes!” Georg took her hand. He knew now that his 
eldest daughter was his ally. At last he was getting something of the 
rest which Dr. Prisswitz had prescribed. If one day he was no longer 
there, Elisabeth would remain. He could even entrust her with the 
care of Maria. Of this he was now firmly convinced. She appeared so 
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beautifully balanced and she would be a beacon in the stonn for all 
his family. She was the strongest one here, stronger perhaps than 
himself. Life had gradually softened him, as his collapse so painfully 
proved. But his strength had passed to his elder daughter, and he 
thanked God quiedy for having granted at least this much to his 
doubting and lonely old age. 

As Christmas drew near Georg did all he could to be better in 
time. He was successful and gave Dr. Prisswitz the honest assurance 
diat he was sleejang once more. If only he could have communicated 
something of this treasure to Maria! But she also continued her 
lonely struggle. For her there was no great joy in sight, such as the 
arrival of his son was for him. She looked blindly into a future which 
she could not shape as she had hoped, and into a past that was beyond 
recall. 

The day before Rudi’s return the Major was up. He was pale and 
thinner, and his hair had turned much greyer. But he seemed able 
once more to walk straight, although his attitude had lost something 
cf its proud aloofness, while in his eyes and on his features there was 
a greater gendeness. Of course, as the train rdled in, he was on the 
platform. Rudi noticed at once that something had happened to 
Papa, and he listened with surprise to the different tone of his 
convasation with Elissheth. 

As mon sss they were heme he said to his asfssi “ I say, I believe 
that I’m only nurtiber two with Pis^ia nowl” 

Sic miiled. “ Don’t be afraid. You’ll always remain number one. 
But you only come home during the vacations, and not even every 
time. Meanwhile Papa must have somebody with whom he can talk 
about his son. You see. I’ll just do for that.” 
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Rudi had ample opportunity now to keep his promise and to tell 
Elisabeth everything about his holiday in Vienna. But she soon 
noticed that when he spoke of Vienna he thought only of Arnim’s 
sister Vera. He shyly confessed that at Easter he would like to go 
again. Did she think Papa would agree.? She gave him a glance and 
promised to support his request. He sighed with gratitude and said 
that she too ought to see Vienna. It was easily said ! Besides, even if 
Papa had not needed her, she would not have felt the slightest 
inclination to go away. 

Herr von Brandt paid another visit to Italy during the summer, 
and this time he visited the old cities of Tuscany and Umbria. She 
followed his journey on a map. In a description of Italy which she 
found in her father’s library she read about the lovely churches and 
the monuments he was seeing. Now he was back once more studying 
till the small hours in his room, and he looked pale and tired. 
Elisabeth found it difficult not to mention the fact to him. Once she 
asked her father whether he could not convince the young man that 
he would ruin his health. Georg agreed at once that he was doing 
this, but added : “ He must know himself. He won’t listen to me.” 
The unwillingness of the young teacher still irritated him when he 
thought of it. 

She applied for support to her brother, who was able to do what 
no one else had achieved. He persuaded the fanatical student to take 
part in some of their collective recreations. The lake was frozen and 
it was discovered that von Brandt was very fond of skating. Several 
pairs of skates that were kept greased in the attic were fetched down. 
Ignaz was made to harness the sleigh and Mama made no difficulties 
because Stephan had caught the measles and could therefore not 
accompany them. While they drove in the sleigh Herr von Brandt 
talked about his Italian journey : he said that he had walked for miles 
on end carrying his rucksack, spending the nights in small inns where 
he sometimes had amusing experiences. This was the way to learn 
how kind-hearted other nations were. He thought it would be a good 
thing if diplomats were to go for long walking tours through 
neighbouring countries. Then they would never think of war again. 

Rudi ventured a weak attempt to defend the tragic inevitability of 
war, but Herr von Brandt laughed and patted him on the shoulder. 
“Of course, that’s what they teach you at school 1” he said with a 
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laugh. “ And as long as you people believe it we shall no doubt have 
more wars. You’d better go on a walking tour yourself!” 

‘‘ I’d love to if you came too.” 

Ignaz was left to wait for them at the inn in Seekirchen. They 
tied on their skates and Herr von Brandt asked Elisabeth whether 
she would like to skate with him. Rudi followed with Angelique, 
Elisabeth’s cheeks were aglow with the sunny winter air and with 
the joy of her success. She had at last dragged him away from his 
study. And now he was merry and unconcerned, just as she had 
pictured him when he was on holiday. “ Where are you going next 
summer?” she asked, while they glided over the ice with long even 
strides. 

“Farther away even than Italy! I’m sure you’ll be jealous when 
you hear where I’m going.” 

“To Greece?” 

He nodded with boyish pleasure, “This time I want to see the 
Parthenon, rig^ on top of the Acropolis, with my own eyes!” 

A picture rose before her mind. She must have seen a photograph 
of the Acropolis. Or were his words so vivid that they shaped an 
image in her mind? She thou^t it exquisite that something so 
beautiful was in store for him. How could he imagine that she would 
be jealcMis? At the same time ^e diougjit: then he’ll be away once 
more for a month and a fcaiE. But she compelled hersdf not to think 

dus aspect of the future. She todc advantage of his coxmnunica- 
tivcncss: “And arc you nearing die end of your studies?” 

He laughed. “ No, that doesn’t go as quickly as you imagine 1 If 
I could go to lectures regularly I might be ready in two years’ time. 
As it is, I have to plough through too much by myself.” 

He had no inkling of the happiness those few words gave her. Now 
that he had broken through his reserve, he told her more. His younger 
aster was now doing what he would so much have liked as a boy. 
'She attended a school of art, and had married a landscape painter 
for whom a great future was predicted. At his last exhibition the 
Gallery of Modern Art of Munich bought one of his works. 

Elisabeth felt that he was very fond of this sister and this brother- 
in-law although he did not say so. She wished she could make their 
acquaintance. “ Would not your brother-in-law think this a very good 
country for painting?” she asked. She looked round and it was as 
though she discovered for the jSrst time the crystal-hke beauty of this 
wimor landscape : the glittering congealed lake in the midst of the 
wooefe covered with white, and in the distance the mountains with 
their limpd grandeur, 

Ycm Brandt looked around. “We’ve gone a little too fast,” he 
said, unexpectwily turning the conversation. “ Angelique can’t follow, 
we’d better go back. Dusk will come in a moment.” 
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On the way back they did not exchange a word. Elisabeth had 
enough matter for thought. He set the pace with great vigour, and 
in the silence of the wide icy expanse the irons of their skates sang in 
rhythmic unison. 

In September, on his return from his Greek journey, von Brandt 
once more displayed the annual miracle wrought by his summer 
holiday. At table he talked about beautiful Corfu, and described 
excursions to Corinth, Delphi, Sparta, and the Olympus. There were 
exhausting marches along dreadful paths winding their way across 
a rocky landscape that suffered from perpetual drought, but an 
unexpected drink made one forget all one’s fatigue, and always there 
was the surprise of those ancient ruins ! Von Brandt had no intention 
of talking otherwise than easily and humorously about his experiences, 
but he found it impossible to leave out of his descriptions the unforget- 
table impression of those temples, the warm golden glow of sun-bathed 
columns against the deep blue of the sky, the exquisite purity of the 
Ionic capital, the dramatic contrast of green, almost black, cypress 
trees and of white marble ruins. The ancient monuments of Rome 
were, he said, the expression of worldly power and grandeur; but 
Greece had known a period when beauty reigned, and nothing else. 

Elisabeth saw Herr von Brandt navigating the blue waters of 
Greece, that beat and foamed against the gnarled rocks of ancient 
Hellas. She wondered how, after these experiences of his, she could 
still have the privilege of being taught by him. He could have filled 
with enthusiasm a large audience of students, yet here he was, back 
at Maria-Licht, to teach Stephan, Angelique and herself! 

For the sake of such a master it would be worth while taking up her 
study with renewed zeal. By now she was able to read the more 
popular Latin classics with ease, and in spring she was almost as 
advanced with her Greek. She longed to know all the authors he had 
mentioned to her and she felt offended because there were some he 
did not want to place in her hands. She would be eighteen very soon 
and he would not find it possible to enforce his prohibition much 
longer. It seemed to Elisabeth that this childish restriction merely 
underlined in a painful way things which she would otherwise have 
passed over. She did not realize, of course, what licence these dignified 
ancients allowed themselves. 

Angelique took a wicked pleasure in observing this struggle between 
Elisabeth and Herr von Brandt. I’d never have thought you were 
so inquisitive,” she said. It was a point on which conversation vdth 
her younger sister was painful. When they went to bed, and were 
alone in their room, Angelique often would tell stories she had picked 
up from the maids on the farm, and this brought from Elisabeth the 
most vehement expressions of repulsion and annoyance. This evening 
c.c. L 
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she came again with questions that were far from being as guileless 
as the tone in which they were spoken. Elisabeth replied as calmly 
as she could, trying to subdue her irritation. All at once Angelique 
began to laugh very quietly in her bed. 

“ What are you laughing about?” 

“ Because you believe that you still must tell me fairy tales.” 

Elisabeth drew herself up and asked in a trembling voice : “ If you 
know it all yourself why do you ask me then?” 

“I wanted only to know how long you were still going to treat 
me as a child.” 

“ You put childish questions ! ” 

Do I? Well, I won’t any more. It isn’t necessary, either, I know 
as much as you.” 

“ What, everything! ” 

** Yes, everything. Mariedl has told me!” 

Elisabeth sank down on her pillow, and as she looked at the vague 
light on the ceiling she felt something like pain. Then she collected 
such self-possession as was still in her : Mariedl will leave — ^I’ll talk 
about it to Papa.” 

“ It’s Ignaz who’ll be sorry,” said Ang^que indifferently. 

Elisabeth did not fall asleep easily that night. She noticed that 
Angdique also was resdess and awake. But she did not resume the 
conversaffon. After much debating she dedded not to tell her father 
after all. Perhaps this discretion would make Angelique feel grateful. 

Oh, why did Angelique do this to her? Whty did she si^ly herself? 
She felt sorry and vaguely afraid for her younger sister and again 
thoughts of reproach arose in her towards Mama, who saw only 
Stephan, and not even the living Stephan, but only the dead one. 

The summer would bring Rudi’s final examination at the cadet 
school, and iE he were successful he would enter the army as a cornet. 
Nobody doubted that he would be successful, and Georg considered 
that the event ought to be celebrated, all the more as Elisabeth’s 
eighteenth birthday should not pass entirely unnoticed. Otto wrote 
that he would like to come from Graz and that his wife, who had 
not yet seen Maria-Licht, might like to come also. Georg rejoiced 
at the prospect of seeing his old friend and sent invitations to Father 
Aigner and to Dr. Prisswitz. Arnim was to come with Rudi, but 
would go home immediately after the family celebration. Of course, 
Arnim wrote, this was if he conquered his golden tassel. If not, there 
not the slightest hurry about his going home. 

Tbe two newly appointed subalterns arrived at Seekirchen at the 
banning of July. At Graz they were joined by Uncle Otto and 
Aunt Julia. On the small platform Rudi found not only his family 
but all the guests. And Father Aigner had arranged for the Saint 
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Cecilia band to welcome his young friend. Rudi was just going to 
wave his cap, but Arnim warned him in time with a secret punch 
in the back that he had to stand to attention. The band had just 
begun the National Anthem. The Major took off ids hat very slowly; 
it was probably due to his sixty-nine years that tears welled up in his 
eyes. He would have liked to control himself. But to see his own 
boy there, an officer in the Austro-Hungarian army, with the Imperial 
Anthem played in his honour! How could he have borne it? 

Elisabeth’s birthday, which had taken place a week before, was 
celebrated on this day. After Father Aigner had spoken a few words 
at the table. Dr. Prisswitz rose. He never carried his wine as well 
as the others and usually after his first or his second glass he was 
seized with an irresistible desire to deliver a toast. In his well-meaning 
address he touchai upon things that might better have remained 
unsaid, he spoke of wounds inflicted by life, but that were wonder- 
fully healed by the action of time. He declared that he had had the 
privilege of observing the rebuilding of this happy family from close 
by, and that it found its crowning in this double celebration. But 
suddenly he met the horrified eyes of Maria and wondered whether 
the wounds inflicted by time had really all been cured. 

In his speech Georg greeted all his guests and thanked them for 
their presence. Then he turned to Rudi and Arnim and gave expres- 
sion to words about the Emperor and the Fatherland which his old 
officer’s heart dictated. He sent Stephan to fetch the cavalry sabre 
with which on the 24th of June, 1866, he had taken part in the charge 
at Custozza. He made a step towards his son and handed the sword 
to him and kissed him on the forehead. Rudi was unable to reply, 
tears streamed down his cheeks. Georg had the greatest difficulty in 
mastering his own emotion as he returned to his scat. 

All the guests had been impressed by the pathetic gesture of the 
Major. But Maria looked strangely absent, just as she did during the 
speech of Dr. Prisswitz. Father Aigner and Paul von Brandt looked 
involuntarily at one another and knew at once that they agreed in 
their opinion of this naive and romantic gesture. The Major still lived 
in the period of cavalry charges and trumpet calls. 

When no one gave any more toasts, Arnim rose to express his thanks 
for the hospitable reception that made him fed as though he were a 
member of the family. He spoke with remarkable ease. When a 
sentence threatened to become too solemn, he gave it a light-hearted 
turn at the last moment. They were all glad that he made them laugh 
and Maria looked round failing to understand how the atmosphere 
had suddenly changed so completely. 

Julia nodded at her like one mother to another. Rudi’s young 
Viennese friend had taken her by storm. She pictured already the 
closest family connection between him and the Weygands. Perhaps, 
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maybe, he was a little too frivolous for Elisabeth. Did her preference 
by any chance go to von Brandt? Julia diflEercd from her husband 
in her judgment of the solemn cousin from Vienna. She was glad 
that he would leave the following day for Pompeii or some such 
place. It was really because of his somewhat uncertain position in 
this house that she had hesitated so long before coming. She could 
not understand why this boy had disgraced his family in such a 
manner. It almost amounted to desertion. Fancy giving up an 
honourable oJEficer’s career, and for what! What did he want to be? 
A historian of art? How could one live by this profession? She hoped 
for the sake of Elisabeth that she would not lose her heart to such 
a man. 

The following day she asked Georg to go for a walk with her. No 
need for him to be afraid, she added with a wink, Otto was gradually 
b^inning to trust her. As soon as they were outside the casde she 
began her sermon. Surely, she said, he was no longer hoping that 
Maria would one day resume her place as the lady of the castle? Life 
had broken her. If she neglected her duties, it was not her fault and 
one should be sorry for her. But since this was the situation, it was 
his duty to be not only a father but also something of a mother to his 
children. She was thinking in particular, she said, of his two 
dau^ters. Elisabeth was eighteen, and in Vienna she would count 
as a beauty. Hore there was no one to notice and to appreciate her 
mm vaWe. in Casnthia dbe worid^ lose ba^ bloom before she 

couid enjoy it. ' As soon as Angflhiue also w^ ei^teen, he must take 
hds daughters to Vienna and present them at Court. The spring 
races were the time : all Vienna would be there. Arnim and Rudi 
could get leave at the same time and serve as cavaliers for the girls. 
Of course he would have to go too, and surely it was a privilege to go 
as the father of two such daughters. Nor should Maria stay behind. 
People would only talk. Perhaps it would do her good to be torn 
away from her painful and aimless meditations. The journey would 
give her plei^ to diink about! To begin with the girls would have 
to take dancing lessons. Frocks would be ordered from Vienna, for 
to wear anything made at Klagenfurt would stamp them as provin- 
cials. There was time enough for the frocks, but the dancing lessons 
ought to begin at once. And this, she said, was what she had to tell 
him, although he need not listen to her. But he would have to admit 
one thing: if he kept his daughters imprisoned here, their choice 
would be limited to von Brandt and the Doctor when the time came 
for ihem to marry. 

Georg looked at her with irritation. He did not appreciate jokes 
on dm sifcject and she could at least have left Dr. Prisswitz out of 
it. Anyhow, and even without this last argument, he had been 
persuadbd, and he wondered how he had failed to reali2:e the danger 
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long ago. Angflique didn’t matter yet, but Elisabeth was eighteen, 
the age of his first wife. Elisabeth ought to meet other men apart from 
von Brandt. He did not think for a moment that she saw in him 
anything except a teacher. Nevertheless, Julia was right. 

Only, he did not like to concede to Julia the honour of having 
opened his eyes. He nodded slowly and said that he had already 
played once or twice with the idea of giving Elisabeth and Angelique 
a trip to Vienna, say in a year or so. As a matter of fact he did not 
at all like the thought that in such a short time his daughter Elisabeth 
would be ripe for marriage. 

Well look in the local paper. I’m sure it will have advertisements 
from dancing masters,” said Julia with her usual enterprise. 

At night she discussed the dancing lessons at the full table. Arnim 
suggested that they had better begin at once. He undertook the task 
of initiating the two girls into the first mysteries of the art. The only 
difficulty was that he did not very well see how he could dance and 
play the piano at the same time. But Aimt Julia was ready to do her 
share; she sat down at the piano and sxirprised them all, apart of 
course from her husband, by playing the polkas, the waltzes, and 
other dances of her younger years. Some of her notes may have met 
with an accident on the way, but this hardly mattered. Her sense 
of rhythm and her old facility were still there. She played with such 
enthusiasm that Otto looked proudly round the room. 

With the seriousness of a professional dancing master Arnim showed 
the first steps to the laughing girls. He first took Elisabeth, and then 
Angelique, in his arms and counted : “ One — ^two — three, one — two — 
three, first the left, then the right.” He invited Aunt Frieda to dance 
a polka with him. She resisted desperately but of cour^ she had to 
give way. Julia was no longer able to keep at the piano. She called 
to Otto that she wanted him to dance with her. Arnim quickly took 
her place and, to everybody’s surprise, began to play dance-tunes that 
had been the rage thirty years ago. Aunt Julia dragged her sighing 
Otto from his easy chair. While they danced, Otto stiff and dignified, 
and Julia red in the face with pleasure, Georg rose very slowly and 
went to make his bow before Maria. She looked at him amazed, 
hesitating, not quite knowing what she was to do. At last she rose 
from her chair and placed her hand on her husband’s arm. He guided 
her round very cautiously; she stared over his shoulder with a dreamy 
expression in her eyes, and gradually something almost like a smile 
appeared on her lips. The children looked on fascinated, pale with 
emotion. Arnim, who was playing with his back to the room, noticed 
nothing and broke off in the middle of a waltz when he heard Aunt 
Julia falling in a chair laughing and out. of breath. Georg escorted 
Maria to her place, and there was a proud glint in his eyes. 

Later in the evening they took wine, and Maria stayed with them 
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and joined in the conversation with a vivacity that no one remem- 
bered. Had something awakened in her? Georg tried to make 
himself believe it just for that one evening. He knew that he would 
be unable to sleep that night, and that to-morrow the transient spark 
would once more be extinguished. Anyhow, he had recalled once 
again the things that used to be between them. To-morrow it would 
be a new memory to cherish. It seemed to him that he had now 
reached the age of memories. He filled Otto’s glass, lifted his own 
and touched that of his friend with a hearty laugh. 

Julia was still rather excited. Without being asked, she held out 
her glass to clink with theirs. Then her look went to Arnim who 
was in deep conversation with the two girls. His youthful uniformed 
figure stood out in sharp silhouette against the dark blue of the 
summer’s night. Oh, if she had met this man when she was a girl, 
would die have ever given way to Otto’s obstinate and awkward 
courtship? It was a good thing that, fate had not tempted her in 
such a way. 

It was as Georg had expected. Maria was wakeful during the night, 
and once or twice he heard her utter a dejected sigh. He gently took 
her hand and kept it in his. She cried, but did not speak a word. 
He did not expect words from her and did not even wish for them. 
Were words still needed between them? 

AngSlique could not fciil asleep either. All her old feelings for 
Amim had flared up. Thinking that she had become completely 
indifferent to him, she had tried to make it clear how pleased she 
would be to see him depart for Vienna the next morning. But while 
dancing with him she became conscious once more of her weakness. 
She was unable to resist him. It was an excellent thing that he slept 
with Rudi to-night: otherwise she might have committed a folly. 
Happily the following morning she was in complete control of herself 
and able to look at him with her mocking and indifferent smile. Only 
she felt in a very bad temper. 

Uncle Otto and Aunt Julia left with the same train. Aunt Julia held 
a large bouquet of flowers tightly clasped against her bosom, and 
waved agitatedly with her handkerchief. Her cheeks were glowing. 
Uncle Otto looked a litde pale and yawned behind his hand. 

• • • • • 

Rudi and Arnim sent in an application to be allowed to serve in 
the same regiment of Uhlans. They were granted the favour and in 
the autumn they left together for their first garrison, a small town 
in the Bukovina. Maria-Licht had become very quiet once more. 
Georg kept up a correspondence with Otto about the Agadir question 
and about the Italo-Turkish war. Otto predicted that the Italians 
would capture Tripoli without even fighting a batde, owing to the 
desperately antiquated condition of the Turkish forts on the coast. 
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and to the deplorable condition of the fleet of the Crescent, The 
real battle, he said, would only begin when the Italians ventured 
inland where the fanatical hatred of the warlike Arabs awaited them. 
Julia added a postscript to his letter, insisting that the dancing lessons 
should begin at once. 

It was due to her representations that the lessons materialized in the 
end. Once a week an Italian dancing master. Maestro Fantini, who 
lived at Klagenfurt, appeared at the castle. He brought with him a 
large, old-fashioned gramophone which he handled with the greatest 
care. He carried it down himself after the lesson to the seat of the 
cab that was waiting for him. He was thin and livid, fantastically 
dressed, and so ugly that the maids on the farm teased one another 
about him. But his sense of dignity was so immense that wherever 
he app^red the smile died from every face. When he danced with 
Elisabeth to the raucous music of worn-out records he looked up to 
the ceiling with an air of such infinite ecstasy that Angelique was 
struck dumb and entirely forgot to follow his steps with her eyes. 
One day Maestro Fantini exclaimed in a cutting tone : ‘‘ If you don’t 
pay any attention whatever, you will never learn anything, Signorina ! 
You’re just standing there! Once more now : left foot in front, draw 
up the right. ...” As he made this remark in his bad German, half- 
speaking and half-singing, his mouth creased once more in the same 
set smile, while his eyes grew narrow and dreamy. But the girls had 
learnt that the smile was only a deceptive mask. 

They had imagined at first that the dancing lessons would be an 
amusement and a distraction, and that they would have much fun 
during them. But this illusion did not last long. Stephan, who had 
begged to be allowed to join the classes, now was trying to be let off. 
He pleaded in vain that he had no partner of his own size. Angelique 
was ambitious from the beginning, and was the first to make the 
Maestro more or less satisfied with her performance. Elisabeth was 
genuinely delighted to find something in her sister that could be 
admired. “You’re sure to win prizes one of these days!” she said. 

When Herr von Brandt noticed how amazingly earnestly these 
lessons were taken he teased the girls once or twice. Elisabeth tried 
to explain herself in an apologetic manner. It was Maestro Fantini, 
or Paganini, as von Brandt called him, who made the whole thing 
so solemn, said Elisabeth. She did not want to take it so seriously. 
Angelique listened to her without concealing her sarcastic expression. 
Was it Herr von Brandt’s concern whether these dancing lessons were 
taken solemnly or not? After all, what mattered more for a girl : a 
knowledge of dancing or a knowledge of the Iliad? But she realized 
very well what was behind it all. Herr von Brandt felt a litde jealous 
of the young men with whom Elisabeth would dance. Happily he 
had no notion that at present he was the only young man for Elisabeth. 
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Elisabeth did not know it herself. She still imagined that she was so 
good at his own favourite subjects, Greek and Latin, because she 
happened to be keen on them. 

As for Angflique she was not so constant in her affections as her 
older sister. Obstinacy of this nature was only a source of bother. She 
could not understand how she could have lost her head at one time 
for the sake of this schoolmaster who lived exclusively for his books. 
Ha: infatuation for Arnim was also passing, thank goodness. Let 
Arnim turn another girl’s head somewhere else; she was through 
with him. At present she had an entirely different preoccupation. It 
was something new and strange; no one in the world was to know 
about it, not even the one who was most closely concerned, Maestro 
Fantini. 

One could not have called it exactly ‘‘being in love.” At night 
Angelique often dreamt that she floated through the room in his 
arms. Though the music came from his old gramophone, none could 
have been rarer and more exquisite. And even in her dreams she knew 
as well as when she was awake that he was ugly, that his nose was 
impossibly large and pointed, and that it stood beneath a pair of hard, 
dark eyes, and a narrow forehead. But what did it matter? It all 
was part of him. He did not mind being ugly, and the knowledge 
dkl not take away any erf his self-confidence. So surely it did not 
mattorl No girl could help lookmg at his face with its expression of 
passionate grief and enthusiasm. It was as iascinating as his cool 
bird-like pride^ On(ie she even felt that it was rather pleasant to be 
so conscious of his ugliness, so conscious that she could laugjx about it 
with other people. If he ever ventured to kiss her she would probably 
run away with a shriek as though he were a big ape. All she wanted 
was to be held in his arms while there was on his lips that smile of 
delight, so profoundly respectful even while it crushed her indepen- 
dence. No, he was never, never to know how she could long for him 
during the night. 

Angelique and Elisabeth were to go to the New Year’s Eve Ball at 
Klagenfurt, where Maestro Fantini held the Annual Reunion of his 
pupils. They were to be accompanied by Papa, Mama and Aunt 
Frieda. Georg realized that he could not escape this duty. When 
he saw Elisabeth in her pink dancing frock, he felt rather less 
reluctant. As for Stephan, he might not have been over-keen on his 
dancing lessons but he was determined not to miss the ball. It brought 
him ample reward for his painful exertions. There was an entrancing 
ten-year-old blonde who consented to dance with him the whole 
evening. Elisabeth was one of the first to be asked for each dance. 
Soon ^e began to be amu^d at the keen competition on the part of 
the cavaliers, and she had to laugh when young men, who had been 
.standing with apparent unconcern in the neighbourhood for a few 
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minutes^ suddenly pounced on her from three or four places at once. 
Quite a number of them seemed to be afraid of Angelique’s dark 
mocking eyes. But she did not mind being a wall-flower because it 
increased her chance of being asked by the Maestro himself. On one 
occasion, just as he moved towards her, a red-haired youth clumsily 
came up to her just in time. She was furious with him even before 
he had introduced himself, and yet, to her intense annoyance, he 
returned regularly to her for each dance. He was not frightened off 
by her offensive indifference and he ventured a compliment, almost 
stammering, about her dancing. As he spoke his face grew almost 
as red as his hair. He said that he knew very well who she was, and 
that he had often seen her. Thereupon she felt obliged Id ask him 
to repeat his name. He was Ludwig Mayer, the son of the apothecary 
of Klagenfurt, known for his money and his miserliness. 

At midnight prizes were distributed for the best couples. Angelique 
looked on without envy while the crowned couples gave a display of 
their art. She knew that she was not inferior to any of these girls 
but of course they had been able to select a better partner. She was 
a stranger here and all the others had arranged for suitable partners 
beforehand. It is true that Ludwig Mayer would have been only too 
glad to make such an arrangement with Angelique. He told her that 
he played the piano and asked whether she played no instrument. He 
said he was sure she was musical, because one could notice it while 
she danced, Angelique did not mention her violin, which had been 
neglected for some time in any case, and tried to put him ofE with 
a vague promise that did not engage her. But he noticed this and 
insisted. She became sharp and left him no hope whatever. When 
went over the evening in her thoughts later on, she did not think so 
ill of the lovesick stammerer. She wondered whether he was going 
to dream of her the whole night and whether she might not pay him 
a surprise visit at Klagenfurt one day, even if it were only to make 
merry at his expense. The chemist’s shop was a painful detail. But 
that evening he had certainly seen no one else but her, and that was 
a point in his favour. At the same time she experienced a sense of 
shame because, with her usual quick perception, she had noticed that 
nearly every girl in the ball-room had been waiting secretly for Maestro 
Fantini to ask her to dance. 

The following morning Herr von Brandt enquired whether the 
girls had enjoyed themselves and whether they had found a sufficient 
number of partners, “I was a wall-flower most of the time,” said 
Angelique, "‘but Elisabeth was not allowed to miss a single dance! 
Once there were seven of them asking her at the same time!” She 
exaggerated a little, because she wanted to make him jealous. But why 
take the trouble: she was certain that Elisabeth would at once say 
something to reassure him. And sure enough, her sister replied: 
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“ They were all youngsters, and sometimes I felt almost ashamed to 
dance with them, because I felt so much older!” Elisabeth laughed, 
but it was as though Herr von Brandt noticed the mocking sparkle in 
Angdique’s eyes. He put no further questions. 

At Whitsun Ignaz and Mariedl were married. Every one was 
surprised that Mariedl had succeeded in dragging him to the altar. 
But then, she was going to have a baby! She took a risk that frightened 
all the odier girls on the farm. Who would have imagined that Ignaz 
would ever take pity on the mother? Everybody had warned Mariedl, 
but she seemed not to mind in the slightest, and she ran into the 
danger with open eyes. And lo and behold, she was rewarded for her 
recklessness. Her wise advisers had a pitying smile. They said that 
Ignaz would soon put her through her paces I 
Whatever the future might hold in store for Mariedl, the wedding 
was a grand occasion. The farmyard was festively adorned and there 
was no lack of guests. Ignaz seemed to know the whole village of 
Seekirchen, and they all did themselves proud with the Major’s beer 
and his wine and with the wedding tart, the sausages and the pancakes 
to which Magdalena Eisengruber treated them. Brandi, the village 
fiddler, and Suffheini, who paid for his drinks in the inns by playing 
the accordion, provided the dance music. In the half-dark, when 
dbe Qiincse lanterns were lit^ the fun began in earnest. Mariedl, red 
with i^dtmieat, turned and swung with the best, but one could see 
that in her condition she found it rather fatiguing. All the girls 
naturally vied with one another for a dance with the bridegroom, 
but the bride kept a wary eye on him, and in order not to spoil her 
day Ignaz impartially divided his attentions among them all. 

The inhabitants of the castle came to look at the open-air ball. 
Even Herr von Brandt was unable to resist the lure of the mild May 
evening that was so full of the scent of flowers. As they looked on, 
the gh^ls felt that they would love to join the dance, but nobody dared 
ask them. Yes! There was Toni Eisengruber, back home after his 
long period c£ military service. Perhaps he read their secret wish in 
their eyes. He was brave enough to go and make his bow before 
Elisabeth, while the others laughed and applauded. Elisabeth accepted 
at once, whereupon Ignaz jumped up from behind his zither and ran 
towards Angelique. Suffheini started a polka and the couples twirled 
around. Elisabeth, seeking Herr von Brandt with her eyes, saw old 
Eisengruber and she could read the pride on his furrowed face. She 
gave a friendly nod as she passed the white-haired farmer, and his 
mouth unfolded into a shy smile. Perhaps it was owing to the old 
man that die felt she must say a few words to her partner : “ How 
well you’ve learnt to dance, Toni!” — ^“Fve been a soldier in town,” 
he said with a laugh — Wouldn’t you have liked to stay there instead 
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o£ coming back to the countryside here?” He explained that a farmer 
had nothing to hope for in town and she was struck by the ease 
with which he conversed. His whole being expressed quiet and 
balance. 

They had to walk a few steps together after the dance: he was 
taking her back to her place. She noticed that he thanked her for 
the dance in a very formal manner, with a voice that was somewhat 
distant. She did not dare ask why he no longer called her by her 
name as he used to do. She felt that Herr von Brandt’s eyes were on 
her. Her teacher applauded her when she came near him, but she 
could not yet forgive him for having waited to invite her, and for 
having allowed another to do it. You don’t dance at all, of course?” 
she asked him chalkngingly. 

“ If Tve ever been sorry I didn’t, it’s now,” he said. It irritated 
her that his words tried to express good-humoured banter, as though 
he were thirty years older than she. It was a pity he did not dance, 
but a cheap compliment was no compensation. She preferred to make 
no comment and she took the arm of Franzl, the forester’s son, who 
invited her. His younger brother carried o& Angelique. This was a 
great moment for Brigitte, whose pride in her two gigantic sons was 
proverbial. After this the girls were not allowed to miss a single 
dance. Ignaz waltzed with Elisabeth, who foimd it difficult to follow 
his quick paces. Afterwards he asked Angelique, and he asked her 
once more after this. Then Mariedl quietly hooked her arm through 
his and did not let go of him for the rest of the evening. 

Angelique was already in bed when the bridal pair was escorted 
home to the sound of music. As she listened, she remembered how, 
during the last dance, Ignaz had pressed her in his arms. What a 
lot of fun there was in life! She was only gradually discovering it. 

Rudi was in garrison at Czernowitz close to the Russian and the 
Roumanian border. It was so far from home that he could not come 
back until he had a period of long leave. But his letters were more 
frequent than ever and he sent extensive reports, full of humorous 
detail, about the dull garrison life in this Hungarian province. The 
great events of the year were the reviews on the Emperor’s birthday 
and on the birthday of the Colonel. The young ladies who appeared 
at the two regimental balls that were invariably connected with these 
events talked Russian and Roumanian, sometimes even a little 
Hungarian, but none of these languages was any use to Rudi. The 
daughter of his landlady, a clever young Jewess, who knew all these 
languages and also Galician German, assisted him in his linguistic 
education. In order to prove his progress, still a little doubtful, he 
included a Hungarian greeting for Mama in one of his letters. 

At Easter he went to Budapest with Arnim. The journey was 
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long, but worth while, because Arnim's two sisters accompanied their 
parents to Budapest. At night they had supper on a terrace over the 
Danube, and to the accompaniment of gipsy music they looked at 
the grand view of the two river banks, with their rows of sparkling 
lights beneath the starry sky. In such an atmosphere, garrison life 
would be tolerable, but the return to Czernowitz had been rather 
depressing. The whole regiment was now hoping that it would 
be allowed to take part in the autumn manoeuvres. Every one was 
profoundly bored and craving for excitement to such an extent that 
they would have been grateful if there had been a real enemy to 
march against. As she read this sentiment Elisabeth felt that Rudi 
himself would also have been grateful for such a sensation, although 
he tried to hide the fact by putting a row of exclamation marks after 
the sentence. If he had not felt it, he would not have mentioned 
it, because he was bound to know that it would frighten his sister. 
Was he beginning to feel the influence of his new environment? Or 
did he want to gather martial laurels for the sake of Arnim’s elder 
sister? Who was the enemy of whom these young oflScers were 
thinking? The Russian and Roumanian garrisons in the neighbour- 
hood were only mentioned when Rudi described the friendly cavalry 
competitions between his regiment and the colleagues across the 
frontiers. 

In the summer Rudi was promoted to the rank of second lieutenant 
and he was able to spaid his first period of leave at home. The Colonel 
had been generous because the regiment would be allowed to take 
part in the manoeuvres, and what is more, it would have the honoui 
of fighting on the side of the heir to the throne. Since last summer 
Rudi had grown more manly and sturdy. At the officers’ club he had 
acquired the habit of reading the newspapers, and this gave him a 
new importance in the eyes of Elisabeth. The newspapers were full 
of news about an impending Balkan war. Servia, Bulgaria and 
Greece wanted to free themselves from the hated Turkish yoke, and 
fdt encouraged by Italy’s triumph over the Crescent. But, said Rudi, 
Turkey was much stronger in its home country than in the distant 
colonies for which it no longer cared. The three allied states would 
soon find this out. Servia could do with a sound trouncing. If 
Turkey put it in its place, the dual monarchy would not have to 
xmdertake the task a couple of years hence. 

Rudi brought home a letter written by his Colonel to his father. 
The two used to know each other in years gone by, and in the 
familiar tone that was current in the Austrian Officers’ Corps he 
wrote : Haven’t you got any more of the same brand for me?” 
GecMTg sat down to reply at once : “ I have another son, but I don’t 
know yet whether I’ll make him an officer.” He thought it wiser 
not to show the letter to Maria. 
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Rudi left for his first mauceuvres full of great expectations. While 
in the Balkans bloody battles were fought, his regiment went to play 
at war in Galicia. “ From the field,” was marked on the few hasty 
scraps, sometimes scribbled on half a leaf from a pocket-Book, and 
sometimes on fine ladies’ writing paper, according to the place where 
Rudi was quartered. It was an exquisite October for Rudi and his 
comrades. They would spend one night in the hay of a barn, and the 
next in a castle, Polish landlords and their ladies fought for the honour 
of giving hospitality to a dozen cavalry officers. After an exhausting 
and exciting day the young conquerors were placed at a rich table 
loaded with the best wines, and after the meal, when they were so 
sleepy that they could hardly keep their eyes open, there was music 
and they had to show that they could dance. Then early next morning 
there were rides, wild fights in the half-dark woods, and always the 
chance <£ being congratulated by the heir to the throne, who followed 
operations very closely. 

Then, suddenly, came an alarming item: a young officer of the 
other side, whom Arnim had taken prisoner, refused to hand over 
his sword and tried to escape. ‘‘You coward!” diouted Amim as 
he rode away. It was a foolish word, which merely expressed Arnim^s 
annoyance and disappointment because the other man was not playing 
the game. Like all his comrades, he was a litde overwrought by all 
his emotions and by lack of sleep. Moreover, precisely at the end 
of the previous evening he had fallen in love. Anyhow the other 
man turned back and came slowly towards them: he saluted and 
mentioned his name; Count Schanzdorn. And thus the game looked 
like becoming serious after all. After the end of the manoeuvres the 
two would meet at a place that was to be setded afterwards. 
Schanzdorn was garrisoned in Bohemia, and it would take each of 
them a day’s journey to meet the other, Arnim, the offending party, 
had been compelled to leave the choice of weapons to his opponent, 
who had chosen pistols. This rather upset Arnim who, as Elisabeth 
no doubt knew, was an excellent fencer but a poor shot. Of course, 
he asked Rudi to be his second, and the other second was a young 
Viennese lieutenant, Poldi von Brauswetter. Rudi said that he wrote 
in strict confidence: he was sure she would realize why he had to 
ask this. 

Elisabeth closed the letter with trembling fingers. She tried to 
think what she would have to invent when Papa asked her at table 
what Rudi had written. But her thoughts whirled and she could 
fhink of nothing. She wanted at once to write to Arnim’s parents, 
to call in Papa’s assistance, or perhaps that of Herr von Brandt. But 
she knew this was impossible. What was she to do.^* Somebody was 
coming, and she fled with the letter to her room. By the time she 
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went down for the meal she had decided what to say.* The only 
thing she could not hide was her total lack of appetite. 

Rudi’s next letter showed clearly that he regretted his indiscreet 
communicativeness. He begged her once more not to mention it to 
anybody and not even to refer to it in her reply. She knew no doubt, 
he added, that duels were forbidden in the army, and Arnim would 
never forgive her if something were found out through Rudi’s fault. 
It was only that the secret was so dreadful that he was unable to bear 
it by himself. He had to tell her, his great confidante, and now she 
was indeed helping him to bear his burden so much that she could 
not sleep at night. 

Rudi’s next letter hardly mentioned the manoeuvres. The other 
afiair was preoccupying all his thoughts. The 12th of November had 
been chosen as the date. No other date would have done, because 
the sbi young men concerned would not be able to get leave at the 
same time. There would be punishment in any case for the four 
seconds as well as for the two principals. Rudi was glad to be able 
to make this sacrifice for his friend. God grant that it was not the 
last friendly service he could render him. “ To-morrow we are back 
at Czernowitz, and Arnim will practise every day with the pistol,” 
he wrote. “ We have two weeks left 1 ” 

We.” He looked upon his friend^s misfortune as his own, and 
Elisabeth was terribly anxious lest, if Arnim were wounded or even 
worse, diis might mean complications for her brother. 

Until now the duel had been coloured with the heroic intoxication 
of . the daily engagements that were part of the manoeuvres. It was 
only when back in the everyday mattcr-of-factness of garrison life that 
Rudi began to feel oppressed by what was going to happen. He did 
not know what to write about, and yet he felt the need of keeping 
in touch with his sister. So he tried to reassure her, and himself, by 
sending figures to show Arnim’s progress with the pistol. Naturally 
the figures meant very little to her except that there was a rather 
dreadful sound about commxmications like this: “Yesterday, three 
bulls^ eyes in succession! To-day, even better results: in a series of 
twelve, four bulls’ eyes, two nines, five eights!” He did not send 
any details about the duel, about the distance at which the opponents 
would have to stand, but this fact in itself frightened her. She could 
understand everything, because although she was not a man, she was 
the daughter and the sister of an officer. But Rudi’s mysteriousness, 
which was merely due to the fact that she knew nothing about 
was a thing she failed to understand. Rudi was not making 
it ^sy f<^ her to keep her secret. She was absent-minded and began 
to look unwdi, and meanwhile the unusual stream of news from 
Czernowitz continued.' 

Once twice Herr von Brandt gave a searching, almost worried 
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look at Elisabeth, when he noticed that she was absent-minded during 
his lessons, but he asked her no questions. One day her father 
suddenly came to her and asked: “ What’s the matter with Rudi?’^ 
She tried to evade the inquiry. With Rudi.?” Georg looked into her 
eyes. For the first time his preoccupation changed into fear. He 
seized her wrist: “Tell me what’s the matter with him!” 

“ I’m not allowed to talk, Papa.” 

He had gone as pale as she. “Don’t be mysterious! I want to 
know ! ” 

“ 111 tell you everything after Thursday, Papa.” 

“ A duel?” he whispered hoarsely. 

Hastily, glad to be able to liberate him from his worst fear, she 
brought out the words: “No, Papa! Not Rudil A comrade. . . 

Georg heaved a deep sigh. He did not want to remember having 
heard her last words. He turned away and left the room. Elisabeth 
knew that she could count on him. He would never give her away. 
But her confession brought no liberation. How could it have done? 
It was impossible to arrest the fatal march of events. Papa did not 
once return to the subject. She felt that his eyes rested on her more 
often than usual. He was more worried about her now than about 
Rudi’s friend. It was obvious to him who was the person in question^ 
and he felt as anxious as Elisabeth. 

Luckily Maria was once more in one of her periods of total 
apathy. Angelique, burning with curiosity, looked everywhere to find 
Rudi’s letters, but Elisabeth carefully kept them under lock and key. 
Angflique suspected a love intrigue: Elisabeth and Papa must be 
worried because Rudi had become involved in something of the kind 
during the manoeuvres. 

On the evening of loth of November Rudi wrote a final letter : 

“ This affair has given me enough of duelling for the rest of my 
life. I used to see something romantic and heroic in it, but now it 
just fills me with loathing. No one with an atom of decency could 
quietly wait for weeks while a duel is drawing near. To wait for 
the day when one may get killed, or when one will kill someone 
against whom one has not the slightest resentment! I think there is 
something disgusting in a code of honour that forbids Arnim from 
going to Schanzdorn and telling him: ‘I’m sorry; next time. I’ll 
mind my words a litde better.’ To fight when you’re angry is one 
thing; but this cold-blooded arrangement is nerve-racking. Arnim 
is no coward, but I can see that he has to struggle against his anxiety 
and that he suffers because he considers it cowardly. Yesterday evening 
he said to me : * I’ve got so far now that I’d rather be shot down 
by him than that I should have to feel remorse throughout my life 
for killing him.’ To-morrow morning we are off very early. If Arnim 
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were to fall, I don’t think that I should feel much inclination to 
remain an oflScer. But in that case I’ll see to it that Count Schanzdorn 
knows whom he shot down.” 

In this little sentence lay the threat Elisabeth had felt hanging over 
her all the time. It drove her mad with fear. Two days passed 
without news. Then Georg, feverishly scanning the newspaper, read 
that in the litde wood near Budapest which had become notorious 
as a duelling-ground, two yoimg lieutenants, Count S. and A. v. S., 
had met with pistols, with the result that the latter was wounded 
in the shoulder. Georg went to Elisabeth and kissed her. She was 
too nervous to catch the meaning of the words he showed her. It 
has ended all right,” he said. She sobbed with pent-up emotion. How 
she longed for news from Rudi! It came by post two days later. 
Naturally Rudi had been given his deserved punishment, he was 
confined to his room and lost his spring leave; but it might have been 
worse, and the Colonel was obviously kindly disposed towards him. 
Arnim would have to spend a week in hospital and then he would 
get some punishment too. Rudi, who felt inclined now to look upon 
the whole affair from its pleasantest side, gave an extensive and spirited 
report of the duel : “ It had been agreed that we should meet at six 
in the morning. At five we stepped out and the cabby who had been 
ordered the migjit b^rc refused to take us at first when we told him 
where we going. He gave way at last, but probably more owing 
to our parsuasive crowns than owing to our reassuring statements in 
Hungarian. It grew lighter when we reached the agreed spot. The 
two doctors were already waiting and a moment later Schanzdorn 
arrived with his two seconds. We had to measure the distance: 
thirty paces. I shall never again be able to hear the figure thirty 
without getting a cold shiver down my back. I knew that Arnim 
could hit easily if his hand remained steady. And as the other chap 
had chosen the revolver, there was no doubt about him either. 
Schanzdorn was entided to shoot first. I could only look at him, 
bccau^ I found it impossible to look at Arnim, and I saw that he 
found it very difficult to take aim. After what seemed an eternity 
the shot went off. Arnim remained standing, very pale, but he 
smiled, and it was only from the movement of his left shoulder-strap 
that one could see he was wounded. His uniform coat began to colour 
red near the shoulder. The doctors asked whether he wanted 
asdstance, but he declined. It was his turn; he pointed his pistol 
and fired in the air. We thought Schanzdorn would do the 
sam^ hut he* aimed once more; only his hand trembled so much 
that there vrm mcNrc chance of his hitting us than his opponent. We 
waitoi for the dbc«: with an air of angry mockery. Somewhere a twig 
(temped off a tre^ and that was all. Arnim behaved splendidly. The 
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smile did not leave his face. Now that it was his turn once more 
he slowly moved his arm upward. For a moment we all thought that 
he was going to aim at Schanzdorn and touch him, but he fired once 
more in the air. Von Brauswetter and I looked at each other: we 
were so incredibly proud of our friend. At last Schanzdorn came to 
his senses. After the two last shots had been sent into the top of the 
trees, Arnim allowed himself to be helped out of his coat. Schanzdorn 
came towards us to shake hands; he looked rather sheepish. Then 
he drove away in his carriage with his seconds who did* not altogether 
know whether the duel had been particularly honourable for them. 
I used to know one of them at the cadet school, he was a charming 
boy. We stayed behind waiting for Arnim. It was so peaceful after 
ail the shooting that everything seemed strange and incredible. The 
meadow was so quiet under a slight mist beneath the tali autumnal 
tr^. The two doctors could not agree about the kind of bandage 
that was needed. ‘Why don’t you put one each, gentlemen.?^’ said 
Arnim. I had to laugh, and we all felt better. Then we drove back 
to Budapest, Arnim with his arm in a sling covered by his mantle 
so that no one should notice. We had breakfast on that terrace over- 
looking the Danube which I once described to you. Arnim wanted 
to treat us to champagne, but we felt much more like having a cup 
of black coffee. He said he had enjoyed himself so much that he 
intended to become a professional duellist. What is funny is that I 
could so thoroughly feel what he meant. Never has the world seemed 
so beautiful to me as it did yesterday morning, when, instead of having 
to go to Vienna in order to inform Arnim’s parents. . . . But I need 
not say any more. When we wanted to step into the train for 
Czernowitz, we were arrested. Our good cabby had been and told 
the police. We were ordered forthwith to rejoin our regiment^ which 
was just what we were trying to do. You know the rest. The worst 
is that we shan’t get leave next spring. What about the expedition 
to Vienna? I’m very sorry about it, litde sister,” 

There was a postscript under the letter: “What does Papa say 
about the defeat of the Turks?” Rudi had suddenly recovered his 
interest in world affairs. 

The Major was very sorry that the Servians who were always 
behaving so inimically to the monarchy now looked like winning the 
war, which upset him more than the hitch about the Vienna expedi- 
tion. He did not seem to mind in the least that this would have to he 
postponed by a year. Aunt Frieda cried when Elisabeth read aloud 
Rudi’s story of the duel. Stephan was very pale and so excited that 
he could not eat, Angdique forgot the humiliations Arnim had 
inflicted upon her, and in the evening she wrote him a madly 
passionate letter in which she gave herself away completely. The others 
wrote a collective letter. Georg sat down for a separate brief word 
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to his son. “ I am not going to preach, because I am confident that 
this ridiculous story will have taught you a lesson. Most duellists are 
just young fools. It is obvious that one should not tolerate an offence 
against one’s honour. But it is equally obvious that one should make 
certain that there has been an offence. Please never fail to remember 
that you still have a mother.” He did not say a word about himself. 

AngeHque waited with an anxious heart for Arnim’s reply. At 
first she found a number of reasons for its delay. Perhaps he was 
not allowed to write in hospital. But one day a letter arrived, 
addressed to the whole family, in which Arnim thanked them all for 
their interest and added a special greeting for Angelique at the end 
of the letter. She felt like a beggar who is given alms shamefacedly 
and out of pity. Once more he rejected her, but he had never done 
it so clearly as this time. It made her lose all her self-confidence. 
Slowly her bitter disappointment turned into cynicism and self- 
mockery> until she hated and despised every man. Did men deserve 
that one should worry and torture oneself for their sake? They were 
rather ridiculous, with their childish vanity. She could hardly keep 
serious when she thought of what had happened to Ignaz. Once he 
made every woman lose her heart, and now he was proud to be the 
father of the litde daughter Mariedl had given him. He played with 
her from morning till night and nothing made him happier than to 
be told that she looked like him. He sang hei to sleep and played 
the zither for her. Mariedl, still heavy from her pregnancy, looked 
on with half-closed, dreamy eyes. At last her dream was realized : 
there was no need any longer to keep an eye on him. Every time 
she gave the breast to her child he came to look on as though it was 
a miracle specially devised for his own benefit. 

To have power over a man, to make him suffer in consequence, 
this alone seemed to Angflique worth living for. One should not be 
so foolish as to fall in love, because then one was the victim. No, 
in future Angelique would beware. The red-haired son of the apothe- 
c^, at any rate, was her property. She could subject him to any 
kind of humiliation. She had seen him a few times during the 
summer and she wrote to him that she hoped soon to call at Klagenfurt 
and would bring her violin with her. Now at last she felt that her 
practising was not thrown away. These musical meetings would 
provide an excuse for excursions that might otherwise not have been 
so easily permitted. She visited the young man a few times and 
whep he was all afire for her she invited him to the castle. Every one 
wtmid now hear the difficult sonatas they were already able to play 
She called it a musical soiree and tried to make the others 
a^pt her new word. The Major thought it was all rather ridiculous. 
He never could take Angelique. and her whims very seriously. 

He was eerily not highly impressed with the pale freckled young 
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man who did all he could to behave in accordance with the rules o£ 
etiquette and began by upsetting his wineglass. Georg looked highly 
annoyed at his daughter for introducing this clumsy person into the 
house. She had always been somewhat of a mystery to him, but at 
least he had imagined that she possessed a native pride. Angelique had 
her own kind of pride, which appeared by an ironical glance, as 
though she challenged her father’s silent criticism. After dinner she 
took up her violin with complete ^If-possession, while Ludwig Mayer 
sat down at the grand piano. 

The diJEcult sonatas were not exactly a success. Ludwig’s hands 
perspired with nervousness and slipped on the keys. He was used to 
an upright piano and the full, rich tones of this instrument appeared 
to startle him. He tried to play more softly, but as a result Ang^ique 
lost touch and ran ahead of him by half a beat. He tried to catch 
her up and in the eiffort his fingers tripped over one another. He 
stared with wide open eyes at the notes although at home he was 
able to play the sonata by heart. 

This movement again,” ordered Angelique disdainfully. It 
amused her to notice that her father rose from his chair and retired 
to the library with a newspaper. Ludwig riirank together as though 
he had been whipped and his shaking hand turned several pages at 
once. 

Elisabeth felt sorry for him. “ I believe you merely use him as a 
butt,” she said after he left. 

What else can I do with him?” 

“ Perhaps he is too good for such things.” 

Angelique did not answer at once. She took off her frock and 
carefully hung it away. Then she said : “ No man is too good for 
that.” 

Elisabeth decided not to discuss this point with her : ‘‘ I should 
say, perhaps, that you should consider yourself too good for this 
game.” 

“Did you notice how much he is in love with me?” asked 
Angelique. Her sister nodded. 

“ Well. . . . It’s always nice to have someone so much in love with 
one, even if he’s only the red-haired son of a chemist.” 

“ Even if you feel nothing for him, you must have realized how 
painful it was.” 

“ But perhaps I shall never feel anything for a man. That’s what’s 
the matter with me ! ” 

Elisabeth turned with big eyes to her younger sister. “ Where do 
you get these queer notions, when you’re only eighteen? You talk 
as though you had everything behind you ! ” 

Angelique applied her old favourite tactics. She gave no reply, 
turned away, and stepped into bed. Elisabeth could not fall asleep. 
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She was up^ by Angclique^s idiotic professions. But could one 
take such declarations seriously, coming from her? Had not 
Angdiique tried merely to impress her? She appeared always to 
consider that she suffered from an injustice. Was she too lonely in 
this house? Papa did not care for her, but she seemed never to miss 
an opportunity to irritate him. Perhaps her emotional life had got 
into a blind alley from which she could not extricate herself. If this 
were true it would be better to help her than to condemn her. As 
though Angflique would ever accept any one’s help! She always 
shut and bolted the door in one’s nose. 

Even if Rudi had not been punished the Viennese excursion in the 
spring of 1913 would not have taken place. There was much disquiet 
as a result of the Balkan war which proved so disastrous for Turkey. 

troc^ concentrations in Asia Minor caused something of a 
panic in the dual monarchy and all military leave was cancelled. 
Georg read the newspapers with growing concern. Was there really 
going to be a clash one day between the great civilized powers of 
Europe? 

' The Lorraine lawyer, Raymond Poincar^ had become President of 
Prance, and in his country and in Germany rearmament was proceed- 
mg at a fevoish pace. If Russia were to niake a move in Asia 
i&fe@r dse wmM conskfer consequences before 

^ invaded Aimeim. But a fatal and unintentional explosion was 
always a pc^sibility. Europe, chained logc&er and dividoi at the 
same time by treaties into two hostile camps, could easily be set" aflame 
by the arrogance of a drunken cossack leader on the Turkish frontier. 
There was a party in Austria, continually growing in power, which 
insisted upon a preventive war against Servia before it had recovered 
from its fight with Turkey. And when Georg thought of Russia, 
growing stronger every year, he had to admit in his heart . . , But 
there was- another voice, too, in his heart. The thought of his son 
Daadc it difficult for him to judge clearly and impartially. 

As could catily have been predicted, a quarrel arose about the 
ffiaring of the Turkiffi booty. With its insatiable lust for power 
Servia demanded a large piece erf Macedonia which had been allotted 
to its ally Bulgaria. Roumania, which had taken no part in the war, 
2iid saw its neighbours grow larger and stronger, took the oppor- 
tunity to demand territory on the Dobrudja from Bulgaria in the 
hour erf her need. The Greeks were also keen on joining in the 
6^3^ fa ffiis manner Bulgaria suddenly saw itself surrounded by 
arid it was not difficult to preffict that Servia would once 
more leave the battlefield contiderably richer. Meanwhile in several 
fajsds erf tfa moosrdxy it became necessary to resist the Pan-Slav idea 
wkh whidi Ru^a was trying to undermine the Hapsburg empire. 
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It sometimes appeared as though the whole artificial edifice were 
kept standing only by the tall, sacred person of the white-haired 
Emperor. He was eighty-three now. What would happen after his 
death? Was it from the knowledge that he could not be spared that 
he drew his superhuman strength and clung to his post? 

During the summer things became easier. The war party in Austria 
tried to persuade the two allies, Germany and Italy, that this moment 
was favourable for action against Servia. But the answer was a 
double refusal. 

Von Brandt did not go away on a holiday. He prepared the disser- 
tation with which he hoped to take his doctor’s degree the following 
spring. He told Papa that if he were successful he hoped soon to get 
a post as lecturer at Munich. Some of the professors were very 
favourably disposed towards him. This meant that he would not stay 
another foil year at Maria-Licht. No one, Elisabeth least of all, 
doubted for one moment that he would be successful at his examina- 
tion. There had been a moment when something like friendship 
seemed to exist between her and von Brandt, but then he intentionally 
withdrew himself aiid returned to a more formal relationship. After 
she had got over her first feelings of resentment she tried to explain 
his attitude to herself. It seemed to her that von Brandt worried 
about his chances of success, and Elisabeth did her best to prove to 
him that she realized the importance and the seriousness of his work. 
She did not want to stand in its way on any account. She believed 
that the situation as it existed now satisfied her; she could see him 
every day and she knew that he was near. But the thought that he 
would leave Maria-Licht destroyed her sense cf rest and security. 
She could not picture life here widiout him. 

She thought of a plan. It came to her during a lonely walk and 
gradually began to fill all her thoughts. She wanted to continue her 
studies in the classical languages and she thought of telling him this 
in the spring and of appealing for his advice and guidance. She 
thought that in this manner there would remain a link between them. 
Moreover, this system would perhaps turn her into something more 
than what she was now, a mere pupil at Maria-Licht, an Austrian 
girl who might to-day or to-morrow marry an officer or a big landlord. 

Rudi was the only one she told of her plans. He was rather amused 
by them, and replied that he wanted to know more about the land- 
owner or the officer she intended to marry soon. It was the first time 
in her life that she felt misunderstood by her brother. How could 
he be so stupid! But there was one intelligent question in his letter. 
He asked what would be the future of Stephan’s education after Herr 
von Brandt’s departure. Papa did not know yet what to do with 
Stephan, and he was ill-advised enough to wait for what Mama wanted 
to happen. Was she still intent upon making him a priest? One thing 
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was sure, Mama had never mentioned the plan to Stephan himself. 
Ever since the story of Arnim's duel Stephan talked of one thing only, 
of the fact that he was going to be an officer too. When Bleriot flew 
across the Channel Stephan constructed model aeroplanes with the 
assistance of Ignaz and he announced that one day he would be a 
famous aviator with his portrait in all the papers. When the Titanic 
went down, Stephan became convinced that there was only one career 
open to a man, that he should die as a Marconist sending out messages 
while, women and children first, the passengers were assisted into the 
boats. He could only have conceived an interest for an ecclesiastical 
career if he had been told of the life of missionaries and of their 
dangerous task in wild countries. A vocation to the priesthood could 
have been nurtured in him in one way only : by talking of lions and 
tigers, of snakes and of cannibals. 

In the winter Maestro Fantini reappeared to coach the girls in the 
latest dances of the season in time for dieir journey to Vienna. Time 
was growing short. Spring frocks would have to be ordered in Vienna 
immediately after the New Year. Maria had also to think of clothes 
for herself. She felt that this journey would tax her strength over- 
much, but she did not want to give way. In her terrible doubts about 
Stqphan ^ hoped at any rate to be able to soothe her conscience by 
her fmieraal dstks towards two grown-up daughters. The 
vmt to Vicima demanded all hoc strength and all her attention, and 
thk was a sufficient excuse not to tyce up immediately the burning 
question Stephan’s future. How could she go into two matters 
at once? Perhaps God would reveal his will to her when he saw 
how difficult she found it to reach a decision. 

A seamstress came from Klagenfurt to assist in the making of 
clc^hes for Maria. She had worn the same old clothes for years, but 
iK)W, for the sake of the girls, she had to appear at her best. And, 
as ^ was being measured and fitted under the critical eyes of her 
dau^ters, something of the old interest in dress revived in her. She 
cau^t herself wondering where a ribbon ought to be placed, or how 
this or that frock made her look. She did not want Georg to feel 
ashamed of her, and she thought also that it was getting time for him 
to go to his tailor. He felt rather surprised when she told him, and 
he promised at once that he would go to Klagenfurt the next day. 

Hisabeth rejoiced at this unexpected renewal of interest on the part 
d hex mother, and even ventured to encourage her vanity. “ How 
young you loci. Mama! Your hair is grey, but to look at your face 
no one would believe that you have such big daughters! Don’t dress 
like an old lady when you go to Vienna; people would laugh at 
yew.” Perhaps &e wexd was not too happily chosen. Maria looked 
fii^tened, and Elisd>eth suddenly realized that her colour was due 
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to animation and not to belter health. The fire in her eyes was not 
recaptured youth, but feverish agitation. 

A fortnight before their departure the frocks from Vienna were 
delivered by post. Elisabeth looked equally nice in everything. There 
was a pink toilette with wide sleeves and a broad-brimmed hat 
garnished with spring flowers, and in this she was the picture of 
spring itself. Angdique was envious : her own type was a special 
one, she thought, and it could not be suited by anything that looked 
well on the average woman. Although she was the younger sister, 
those girlish clothes seemed too childish for her. She felt distressed 
because none of the new clothes looked right. She said she would 
stay behind with Stephan, and it took all Aunt Frieda’s patient 
persuasion to bring her back to reason. 

The classes at Maria-Licht had somewhat suffered during the last 
few weeks, but Elisabeth was convinced that Herr von Brandt would 
not mind because it gave him all the; more time for working at his 
thesis. Perhaps she was a little sorry that he seemed too busy even 
to have a look at her frocks. Did he perhaps mind it all the same 
that in her excitement about the journey to Vienna she neglected her 
lessons just a little? But surely he would understand? She was still 
a girl! His indifference made her feel rebellious. She told herself 
with a kind of bitter satisfaction that he could not bear being in the 
background even for a short period. All the better, for now he would 
know how Elisabeth sometimes felt! But however busy he was, 
he did not like to refuse to see them off, together with Aunt Frieda 
and Stephan, on the day of their departure. On the platform Stephan 
was hardly able to keep down the tears of regret because he was not 
allowed to go as well. “Next time, when you arc a litde bigger,” 
Georg promised him. He thought it would be good for Maria to be 
parted a short while from her son. This would give her a little time 
for reflection. She found it exceedingly difficult to leave Stephan, 
and Aunt Frieda had to bite her lips when she saw how passionately 
Maria pressed the boy against her. At last she said to Maria : “ Aren’t 
we foolish — it’s only for a few weeks!” Remarkably enough Elisabeth 
was at that moment feeling precisely the same need for explaining 
to Herr von Brandt that she would be back in a couple of weeks. He 
nodded with a curious expression in his eyes, like a mixture of regret 
and irony. “Do enjoy yourself,” he said with a sudden access of 
cordiality. She was struck by the tone in which he spoke. There was 
something almost protecting about it. A medley of sentiments assailed 
her. She would have liked to stay and return home with Stephan 
and Aunt Frieda and him. She felt as though this Viennese journey 
were something irrelevant, a folly which she would one day regret. 
But how could she go back? The train began to move, she rushed 
to the next window in order to wave and it was only just before 
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Ac train turned the bend that she noticed the handkerchiefs of Stephan 
and of Aunt Frieda. 

Angelique had made sure of a corner seat. Her eyes were aglow 
widi the foe of adventure. She had already attracted the attention of 
a lonely traveller, a man whose temples were turning grey and whose 
figure was still youthful. He was standing in the corridor smoking 
a cigarette, and his eyes kept wandering towards the young girl with 
the dark eyes that had an expression of secret triumph. 

Maria wiped away her tears with her littie handkerchief and drew 
her veil over her delicate but already deadly-tired face. And Georg 
looked at his golden hunter : “ At five thirty-eight to-night we shall 
be in Vienna.” 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


METROPOLIS 

On the platform in Vienna Rudi walked towards them with a happy 
smile on his face. Arnim was there as well, with his parents and his 
two sisters, but they remained discrcedy near the exit. Von Strada 
and his wife invited Georg and Maria into their carriage. The young 
people distributed themselves into two cabs. 

Arnim’s mother was a well-preserved woman of fifty, still full of 
spirits; it was clear that she had been a celebrated beauty in her time. 
She took pity on Maria at once, and suggested that they should call 
each other by dieir first names. Hers was Louise, she said, and she 
added that she was full of plans for these two weeks. But a glance 
at Maria told her that she might as well scratch half the items on the 
programme. A feeling of motherly protectiveness arose in her towards 
this grey-haired and slighdy pathetic wife of the retired Major: 
“We’ll take it all very quietiy, you know! To begin with you’ll 
have to have a good rest in our house. I hope you’ll feel entirely at 
home.” 

“ I feel at home already,” said Maria sofdy. 

Georg found it less easy to establish contact with his host, the 
typical, elegant, refined Viennese officer, with hair grey like his 
own, but who was airy and sceptical and wore his uniform not as a 
soldier but for its decorative effect. Each made the other fed ill at 
ease. Georg’s ingenuous earnestness was bound to depress his host 
more and more every day. Freiherr von Strada himself conddered it 
highly unfair that with his facile conception of duty he had risen to 
the rank of colonel on the general staff, and that he stood a good 
chance of further promotion, while his friend ... Was it only due 
to the difference of ten or twelve years in their age that he felt as 
though this major from the provinces was his superior.? Not knowing 
what else to discuss with von Weygand, he talked shop and tried at 
once to attune himself to Georg’s severe conceptions of military life. 
But he did not deceive himself, and realized foat his guest too saw 
through the sham. 

Arnim’s younger sister insisted that she should be left to share a 
cab alone with Angelique. Or was this perhaps a stroke of policy 
on Arnim’s part? It would have been natural for him to chaperon 
the two youngest girls. Rudi, of course, would like to have Elisabeth 
and Vera with him. 

Angelique was surprised herself to notice how little she now minded 
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the humiliation Arnim had inflicted upon her at the time of the duel. 
She listened with one ear to the excited chatter of Mizzi, a plump 
seventcen-year-old blonde, but meanwhile she tried to look unobtru- 
sively out of the carriage in order to absorb a preliminary impression 
of Vienna. Mizzi noticed this and said : “ Here by the station it 
isn’t very interesting but presently we get to Hietzing, where the 
Emperor lives, and we also.” The last words she added without any 
intention of bragging. 

Angelique noted the fact in silence. She was determined not to 
show any surprise, in order to give Mizzi and her sister no chance of 
treating her like a litde provincial. But for Mizzi the whole fun of 
this visit was precisely the chance it gave her of being able to patronize 
her new friend- “ I’ll show Vienna to you I ” she promised. “ What 
a pity that it’s already dark. But to-morrow morning we’ll be here 
again: we’re lunching in the Prater. We’ll go to Kriau or to the 
Lusthaus. I think the Lusthaus, because there you don’t get so many 
old generals and other antiques. And then in the afternoon we’re off 
to Dehmel on the Kohlmarkt . . . I’m sure you’ve heard of those 
places.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Angelique. 

Maybe you’ll come across one of our arch-dukes there. That would 
be luck! The boys are not coming with us, because they must go and 
pracff^ £c^ i^xt Saturday. But in^e evening they’ll go out with us, 
pciteps we’ll go to a Heurige. Remenier that you’re not to mention 
k the time being.” Sie lauded/ *‘It’s grand there. You can 
dance too. I think we’ll be able to get there, if we take Fritzl with 
us. He’s such a good stupid boy whom Mama trusts implicidy 
because he’s going to be a diplomat and because he always goes out 
with his mother. He’s just a litde bit in love with me. . . .” 

She interrupted her chatter for a moment in order to see how 
Angelique would react. Angflique was unable to keep back a smile 
wl^ ^ saw the triumphant expression in Mizzi’s eyes. This 
cneoEuaged the girl and she continued ; “ You’re sleeping with me 
m-ni^t. What a lot we’ll have to tell one another! I want to hear 
from you precisely how you live out there in the country. It seems 
so lovely to me, I think Fd like always to live in the country. Arnim 
never stopped talking about those big woods round your house, and 
afcout those lovely swims in the lake. Do you sometimes go swimming 
with boys ? Are Aere many boys } ” 

Ai^liquc could not answer all these question at once; besides, 
Mi^ ^ve ha: no chance. ^*Look, that’s Schonbrunn!” she said, 
^nd bent through the window as far as she could, to look with 
Angffique at ^ tall lighted windows of the Imperial Palace, as though 
she were a little provincial herself. A moment later the carriages 
tumoi into an iron ^tc almost as impressive as that of the Imperial 
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Palace and stopped outside a dignijfied-looking house in the Maria 
Theresa style with a pompous outer staircase. Two hounds ran 
barking from the back garden. An old manservant opened the gate 
and sent two chambermaids down to take in the luggage. Arnim 
setded with the cab drivers and to amuse Elisabeth he talked with 
them in genuine Viennese. Meanwhile, the carriage was being driven 
into the coach-house. 

The house was like a litde palace, with its glittering marble stairs, 
its tapestries, its heavy carpets and old paintings, and it received the 
visitors with a flood of electric light and opulent warmth. The von 
Stradas did not realize the staggering effect made by this refined urban 
wealth upon the guests from Carinthia. Only Rudi understood it 
completely. Elisabeth looked round in dumb astonishment. 
Angelique did her best to behave as though it were all very usual, 
but Rudi saw that she was feeling shy and overawed. Louise von 
Strada laughed and chattered animatedly as she walked ahead to 
show them their rooms. 

This was Elisabcth^s first opportunity to have a good look at her 
hostess. The two daughters were certainly not plain but they could 
not compare with such a mother. She knew from Rudi that before 
her marriage Arnim’s mother was on the stage. Some photographs in 
the drawing-room showed her in parts which she was proud to 
remember. Elisabeth did not find it difficult to imagine that she had 
been an actress : her voice and every one of her movements radiated 
an easy charm and her whole being had something confident and 
restful at the same time. It was as though Mama felt how she 
contrasted with this bundle of sparkling vitality. She walked self- 
consciously by her side, confessing her defeat with a slightly tired 
litde smile. 

Angelique thoroughly enjoyed the luxury into which she was 
suddenly plunged. The thought of Maria-Licht with its paraffin 
lamps and its candelabra, its old-fashioned washing-stands and its 
worn-out stone floors, filled her with repulsion. Mizzi, proud of the 
hospitality she could offer, asked her whether she would not care to 
have a bath before dinner. Always ready for new experiences, and 
also in order to show that she knew that a bath was de rigueur after 
a long journey, she accepted at once. Mizzi locked the bathroom 
door that communicated with her sister’s room and allowed the warm 
water to flow into the bath. When her guest was already almost 
undressed she came in again with a sponge, a vast downy bath-towel 
and a botde of bath salts. She said that she was on no account to use 
the bottle on the dressing-table because that was Vera’s. She also 
showed how the douche worked, which made Angelique feel very 
small. As soon as Mizzi had gone she bolted the door and stepped 
with a little shiver of delight into the blueish water. It covered her 
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body like a warm caress. She stretched out and peered between her 
eyelashes at the white shimmer of the tiles on the wall, and forgot 
lime and place until Mizzi knocked at the door and asked her whether 
she was still alive and whether she didn't want to get out because the 
gong would go in a quarter of an hour and she would have to dress 
for dinner. It was difficult to get up. She felt that these were the 
things for which she had longed throughout her existence. At home 
all bathing was done in a zinc hip-bath and Papa never allowed 
the use of warm water for the purpose. Only hard towels with which 
one rubbed one’s skin red were allowed. 

Mizzi chose to make no comment on the fact that Angflique had 
shut the bathroom door in her face. She had unpacked Angelique’s 
trunk and put away her frocks in the cupboard. She was able there- 
fore to say how much she admired them and she knew actually by 
the look of them where they had been ordered. She was appalled 
at the complete shseoct of perftime and cosmetics. She felt genuinely 
soixy for Angffique and generously offered her the use of the ample 
supplies on her own dressing-table. “Don't you use any at all in 
the country But what do you do then when you go to a balLf^” asked 
Mizzi, completely puzzled. Angelique gave no reply. She merely 
ffirugged her shoulders with a slightly aggrieved smile. But she 
showed hersdf a willing Aou^ somewhat Ay pupl. During Ae last 
five mkaiies hAme Ac goE^ wem: Mizzi wa^ abk to make her look 
a moic sepUsficatecL^ lier solt and de£t li^ made rapid 

mommsms ovor Angflique’s face, anAsbe utleied little erte of delight 
at Ae results. An^lique wondered what her faAcr would say when 
he saw her- 

She tried not to look at him when she came down to dinner just 
a niinutc or so after Ae o Aers. He glanced at her wiA vague surprise, 
trying to find Ae reason for Ac change he noticed in his daughter. 
ElisabeA, of course, saw at once what was Ae matter but her own 
CDESEience was not enAely clear. Upstairs Vera had persuaded her 
ffa* Ac needoi some assistance in dressing and in making her toilet. 

The ctmvemtion at table was merry and animated. There were 
oAer fides to von Strada Aan Aat which appeared when he talked 
about Ac service wiA Ae old MLajor in Ae carriage and in the 
smoking-room. He now Asplayed a youthful, merry wit, especially 
when skirmishing wiA his son. Georg had to grow accustomed to 
Ac familiarity wiA which Aese two addressed each oAer. At first 
be amid hardly believe his ears. Was Ais how children and parents 
ooaversed imwadays? Ought he to feel ashamed because down Acre 
ill Ac'^^ixmplry he clung to an antiquated system of education? At 
heart be sifil omsidered his own system preferable, but Acre was no 
ekiyiiig Aat befiit something like envy of Ais greater intimacy, Ais 
Gommddy and mutual ease between faAer and son. He had tried to 
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be an example to his children by practi^g the severest self-restraint. 
He demanded and obtained their respect, but in his loftiness he stood 
isolated. At a moment like this he felt it sharply. Elisabeth alone 
had learned to understand him. But now he suddenly wondered 
to what extent Rudi’s feelings of respect, or even awe, left room for 
any affection. Von Strada and his son seemed to be comrades with 
equal rights and the father took the freest replies with a laugh. Did 
he not want to preserve any authority? And was he not afraid of 
any consequences? Or did it appear easier to him not to reflect at 
all, and had he hopes of winning a second youth in this manner? 
But he could no longer be said to be young! What would happen 
to the world if older people refused to carry the burden of their 
years? 

During the conversation Georg’s eyes wandered over his own 
thr^ children. There they sat, with well-bred smiles, but unable to 
contribute anything to the conversation. Arnim, his parents, and 
his two sisters kept the ball rolling. Sometimes their talk became so 
excited that they all spoke at once. It would be foolish to deny that 
these Viennese children had more inner freedom than his own. And 
he had a vague sensation that his own children envied them this 
freedom. Sometimes Rudi tried to copy the airy manner of his friend, 
but one detected immediately that there was something not genuine 
about the attempt, just as it was equally impossible for him to put 
into his voice that imperceptible Viennese accent in which the others 
allowed themselves to be carried away now and then. In this jealousy 
of his children Georg suddenly recognized his own jealousy of thirty 
years ago. How relieved he had felt when he was at last able to leave 
Vienna and to retire into the country, where he could be himself. 
He was proud to become a farmer and a country squire, but at the 
same time he never failed to realize that his retreat was something 
of a flight. In the eyes of his first wife he had never been able to 
rival those Viennese officers who had courted her with such innocent 
impudence, and without seeming to fear his dark anger. They all 
seemed born with that sparkling mind and that natural gift for 
making a woman merry. As for himself, the only effect he seemed to 
have upon his wife was to depress her. Was he perhaps also the real 
culprit, the person who was finally responsible for the profound and 
almost unnatural melancholy of Maria? Might another man have 
found it possible to make her forget Stephan’s death? He experienced 
a strange sensation that evening, while all around him laughed and 
even Maria listened with a smile at Arnim as he gave a new version 
of his duel. As Arnim was now telling the story it became a foolish 
and irresponsible act of sparrow shooting early in the morning in the 
little wood near Budapest. He caricatured himself and his opponent, 
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two half-grown-up boys pretending they were men. Georg found it 
dfficult not to let his attention wander. 

After dinner Arnim absolutely wanted to show the Ring to the 
girls, but his parents insisted that this was not his last chance. Why 
not stay together in the drawing-room? Elisabeth would have liked 
best of all to be alone with Rudi, for whom she still had so many 
questions. She was afraid that during this Viennese holiday he would 
only lend half an ear to her. His eyes continually went to Vera, who 
accepted his quiet homage with vanity but also, it seemed, with a 
certain nonchalance. Sometimes she rewarded him with a meaning- 
less smile. Elisabeth could not account for the irritation she felt at 
this little smile. Was it mere jealousy? She put the question to herself 
in earnest, ready at once to eradicate such an unworthy sentiment 
from her heart. She adored her brother and demanded the same 
worship from the person he elected. At twenty-two he was so manly, 
so attractive, and at the same time he was so straight and so kind 
tiiat any girl should be glad to have him, even a girl called Vera. And 
yet Vera was behaving as though Rudi was only just good enough 
for her. Had she been spoilt, or was she merely stupid? It was as 
though she tried all the time to give the impression that there was 
nothing very serious between Rudi and herself. Of course they were 
net yet formally engaged. For this they would have to wait at least 
tii Rudi had bfedeme a first lieutenant. But surfely this was no reason 
for Vera to treat his fedings as though they ihd not really matter? 
Dki &e look upon him as a mere flilt? ‘‘EIml>ctb thought it was better 
to suspend her judgment, Rudi would naturally not tolerate a critical 
remark about the girl he loved. Yes, this was what she must guard 
against if she were left alone with him! It was on no account to 
happen. Supposing he left for Czernowitz with a secret grievance 
against his sister and stayed away like that for a whole year! Would 
Ae ever be able to bear it? 

As Eii^ibeth’s eyes wandered from one member of the company to 
they met the glance of the hostess. She was struck by the 
intei%cncc of these friendly eyes. She blushed. It was as though 
the Coloners wife saw through her criticism of Vera. But the hostess 
did not seem to mind : her eyes remained full of warm sympathy. At 
night before they retired, when Louise von Strada was alone with her 
husband, she said : “ If Arnim was not a litde too young to discuss 
mich serious matters, I would try to-morrow to make him realize 
m the whole of Vienna there would be no better wife for him 
blonde girl from Carinthia, That such a girl still goes about 
al fitoce is about the best proof you could find that men are 
She has so many qualities and she’s splendid-looking too. If 

were my and I could dress her, you would see what I 

meam” 
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The Colonel was full of his own thoughts. There were still two 
weeks to be spent with the Major, and he wondered how he would 
live through them. He did not reply much. He was used to his 
wife’s discoveries on the subject of masculine shortcomings, which 
invariably included his own, and which were usually communicated 
at this time of the day. But in this connection he had to admit that 
she was perfectly justified. The girl was a beauty and there was no 
doubt that she would be one in a thousand for Arnim. But he was 
certain already that when the time came for his son to make a choice 
he would jump at the chance of making a blunder. Many years ago 
he had himself been on the point of committing the same kind of 
mistake, but Louise’s energy saved him from it. However, it was 
hardly the moment to remind her of this. 

Elisabeth and Vera tried to practise the greatest reserve while 
undressing tc^ether, and to hide the intuitive distrust they felt towards 
each other. But in the other room Mizzi threw off all her clothes 
without the slightest shyness, which compelled Angelique to be 
equally unconcerned. She did not want to give herself away com- 
pletely to this younger girl, but her resistance was already weakening 
and she found it impossible to keep up her pretence of superiority, 
Mizzi considered that the hour for confidences had arrived. What 
do you think of my sister.?” she asked. But she was not the kind of 
girl to wait for a reply. She imagines that she can treat me as a 
child merely because of the two years’ difference between us ! Is your 
sister like that too? You needn’t be afraid, they can’t hear anything, 
the bathroom is between us. Do you think Vera is better-looking than 
I am? She’s always so secretive, she never tells anythmg about herself, 
but I know quite a lot about her all the same! If Rudi knew her 
better he wouldn’t even look at her ! ” 

Angelique just wondered whether Mizzi would have preferred 
Rudi to look a litde more at her. But this, apparently, was not the 
case, Mizzi was merely annoyed at her sister’s success and wanted to 
say something nasty about her. As she put her frock in the cupboard, 
she turned the conversation and said how much she admired 
Angelique’s clothes. She displayed her own spring frocks and 
expressed her contemptuous disapproval of the latest fashion with its 
impossibly narrow skirts and the hats that sank over one’s eyes like 
a flower-pot. Mizzi loved wide-brimmed hats beneath which she 
could display her gold-blonde hair, and wide skirts that floated round 
one during waltzes. And suddenly, passing to a whispered tone, she 
asked whether Angelique could dance the tango. She could do it, but 
Papa and Mama were not to know. 

With a laugh she dropped her last garment on the floor and flung 
her night-gown over her head. As the delicate material slipped down 
with a rustling sound, Angelique had just time to see with envy that 
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Mizzi’s body was rosy and fair like that of Elisabeth. If she had been 
like this herself she would not have minded showing herself in the 
least. Perhaps she might even have wished to show oflE her nakedness 
like Mizzi. But she was dark, and she knew that her whole body 
betrayed her passionate temperament. No, not in all this fortnight 
would she give away the secret of her nakedness to this impertinent 
litde seventeen-year-old. She suddenly felt much older than the 
Viennese girl, even though in some respects the latter might have a 
certain advantage over her. Mizzi was appalled at her night-gown and 
at her underclothes, and generously offered her some of her own. 
But Angelique would not hear of it. Later, in the intimate light of the 
little lamp on the night table, Mizzi tried to impress Angelique with 
her experiences in the domain of love. Angelique pretended she 
believed her but she knew she was lying. 

AE her ardent curiosity went out to the elder girl, to Vera. The 
self-assured smile of Vera while her adoring Rudi looked at her that 
evening during dinner fascinated Angelique. “And your sister?” 
die asked Mizzi, “ Weren’t you going to say that before Rudi there 
had been others?” 

Mizzi looked at her with mysterious and solemn hesitation. 
“ Once die went very far indeed,” she admitted. 

The vagueness ot Mizzi’^s words strengthened Angelique’s suspi- 
cionsr afcouc Vera. Oh, Mrm need not be afraW that die was going 
10 idllhcr anydiE^. Sie fete a seoreieEiroyafeent at the thought 

that^ Rudi too was stupid^ Rudi towards whom EM&s 4 >edi looked up 
as though he were wisdom itself. Yes, they were all stupid. 

The following morning they drove to the Prater in beautiful spring 
weather in an open coach. Papa and Mama stayed at home with the 
von Stradas. But Fritz von Guggenheimer, the Fritzl of whom Mizzi 
had spoken the day before, arrived in the large carriage of his mother 
to feldi die young ladies from Carinthia, of whom he had heard so 
nuidh fioiU Amim. Mizzi gave him an exuberant reception, as though 
to ditiw Angffiquc that die knew how to treat Fritzl, Angdique would 
iK^ have failed to draw her own conclusions 'within five minutes. 
Almost immediately he revealed to her what was the great worry in 
a life that appeared at first sight to be entirely cloudless. It was the 
difficulty he experienced every day in finding a sufficient number of 
l^kasures to help him forget his diplomatic studies and the fact that 
he hat^ them so much. Every Viennese matron considered Fritzl 
I# be an i^teal son. He regularly accompanied his mother in her 
outmgs. Mizzi tcasingly congratulated him on his pcrfec- 
tton, and he answered with a sigh that he knew already what were 
hfe mcrils: dbe Was tdiing him nothing new. His face recovered its 
air ol faeatitiRk when he enumerated a dozen different ways in which 
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they could spend the morning, but each objection made him a Uttlc 
gloomier. Not only Mizzi but every girl he knew was in the habit c£ 
laughing at him, and it was in his manner of bearing this that he 
showed his real greatness. The only thing he could not ^and was 
tx> be ignored, and his life was dominated by a horror of solitude. It 
assailed him sometimes in the midst of a merry company, if no cmc 
happened to be talking to him and there also was no one to talk to. 
Then a profound depression descended over him, his eyes became 
sad, and his tired face seemed to belong to a man of seventy rather 
than to a youngster of twenty-thr^ 

This morning, however, the world presented kself to him in a new 
and joyful appearance. Yesterday he might still have been a tiny bit 
in love with Mizzi, but to-day his heart kaped out to Elisabeth, with- 
out heskation or pietenc^. Arrrim had to administer a praich in his 
hack m tdl him not to ^ an ass. He had better see with whom he 
was dealij^. Afraid to kise even a second of his valuable time, Fxitzl 
tumai with the same irDpctimusncss towards Angelique. Her playful 
smile encouraged him, though he would have liked to know for certain 
whether it was supreme refinement or rustic lack of guile. If he had 
a chance of being alone with her for a moment, he intended to become 
sentimental, in the first place because this was always least risky, and 
in the second place because, as it happened, he was a sentimentalist 
by nature. He was in the habit of imagining that he could not live 
without one girl or another, whoever it might happen to be, and now 
he felt the moment drawing near when he would be seriously in love 
with Angelique. He was already looking with growing discomfort 
towards the moment when they would arrive at the Lusthaus : then 
he would have to expose his inno<xnt proteg& to the searchmg glances 
of the commmonaircs. Clearly, they would have to d^oosc a scmicwhat 
isolated table. 

They drove along the Opern-Ring, along the Burgtheater, throt^ 
the Karntnerstrasse. In a stream of confused words Fritzl tried to 
point out to Angelique all the famous cafes, wine dives, pastry shops 
and monuments which they passed. Once the carriage left the 
Rotenturmstrasse and the Danube was crossed, Vienna ceased to 
exist. At least, Fritzl did not deem it necessary to mention anything 
else and he was able now to pass to an esoteric explanation of the 
places he had pomted out earlier in the drive. He told of arch-diKal 
and other scandals and of recent history, which seemed also to be a 
series of scandals, although Mcister Kirschbaum had entirely failed 
to reveal this to Angdique. Mizzi appeared to know all these things 
and sometimes contributed a confirmatory detail. They reached the 
Praterstern and the Hauptallcc, with the Wurstelpratcr on the left 
and on the right. Fritzl swore that he would know no rest until he 
had revealed to them the joys of this Wurstelpratcr and he took the 
c.c. N 
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opportunity for the first time secretly to touch Angelique's knee. He 
discovered to his amazement that this made her blush, which was 
more than he had dared to hope ! 

After they passed the shooting booths and the famous giant wheel, 
green meadows and groups of tall trees appeared on both sides of 
die road, and now Fritzl grew very busy waving at passing carriages 
or saluting them respectfully. He seemed to know the whole world 
and tried to intimidate Angelique by announcing at a distance who 
were the owners of the carriages that were drawing near, whether 
they belonged to some dignified ancient nobility, to a new-fangled 
countess with a doubtful reputation, or to an ill-mannered nouveau 
riche. He told the coachman to take to the left in order to show 
Angelique the famous rotunda of the world exhibition, and he 
explain^ to her that, like the Crystal Palace in London, those glass 
structures had the advantage <£ never catching fire. They must also 
the Kriau, where no bourgeois would ever venture. It was one 
the few places where one could still be sure of being among one’s 
own people. Not, of course, that this mattered very much to Fritzl. 
He was in favour of democracy as long as it was a merry democracy. 
Nevertheless he whispered the word into Angelique’s ear lest the 
coachman might have heard it. 

They drove on to the stables c£ the racing course of Freudenau, 
surroEfflded by trees, where RucM and Armm wanted to show their 
horsed Then th^ rettrned to riie Lusthaus for lunch. Fritzl clapped 
id® hsmis and ordered ** Mohankipfel cream, apple tart and 

honey for the whole company. AH the tables around them in front of 
the high windows through which die warm and blinding sun poured 
in were cxicupied by friends and acquaintances. Some of them Fritzl 
greeted with such delight that one could hardly believe he had met 
them in the same place the day before and every morning before that. 
He went to kiss the hands of a merry company of ladies and poured 
out an avalanche of compliments, in the hope that Angelique would 
not fail to notfce it. There was a little group of young officers whom 
he tried to wave away with an indifferent and slighdy bored gesture, 
but this was enough to make them all rise and greet him with special 
cordiality, so that he had to introduce them to the new-comers. 

In a moment the table was surrounded by uniforms. Tables were 
moved close to theirs and others joined the fast-growing group 
uninvited. Inquisitive girls also joined them. Elisabeth and 
An^que fought bravely not to betray their shyness. Everybody 
here sKmed to know every one else. They all called one another by 
thdr &sfe aame, they conversed at a pace that was almost impossible 
aiid cfecussed the latest successes of actors, opera singers, 
apiiiioiS a^fed uMridans, whose names were unknown to the girls from 
Carindiiaj The coffee and the sweets that were now being served had 
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a soothing effect, and the passionate discussion changed into a twitter 
of light talk, in which they found themselves agreeing about the 
extravagant conduct o£ a dcmi-mondaine to whom they referred by 
a malicious nickname, and about the excessive confidence of the 
elderly count who kept her. Then the conversation turned upon 
imperial favour and disfavour, about an absentee officer, and about a 
debt of honour that had not been paid in time. 

Elisabeth was grateful that the tempestuous interest shown at first 
in herself and her sister had subsided, but Angflique was struggling 
against a growing resentment. She envied all these girls who lived in 
Vienna and were able to take part every day in such a gathering. It 
humiliated her that she had to stay so entirely outdkie conversation. 
She thought that she knew enough about literature and about music 
and coirf>osers, but the nam^ she picked out here were names of 
to-day and to-morrow that were nc^ to be found in any treatise or 
hand-book. Probably a number of them would never find their way 
there, but what did it matter, at present they were the talk of the 
town, and she wondered what the others around them would have 
said had they known that she and her sister had never yet been to a 
theatre. Oh, it was by far wiser not to speak at all or to listen with 
a distant smile as though she might easily have said what she 
thought if only she had felt like it. After a while this mysterious and 
almost ironical silence did not fail to have its effect : Angelique noticed 
with satisfaction that some of the young men tried to catch her eye 
before they proclaimed their views. 

Elisabeth’s thoughts wandered away. She remembered that this 
morning she wanted to write a post card to Stephan and to Aunt 
Frieda and also one to Herr von Brandt. As soon as she was alone 
she would do it. She did want to be alone ica: a moment. There was 
also something else that worried her. A few times she had seen 
Vera^s glance wandering away as though in a fit of absent-mindedness 
to a dark strongly-built lieutenant of the Honved-Hussars, who was 
sitting by himself at a little table and did not seem to know any one. 
His manly appearance, his aristocratic profile with just a few hairs 
turning grey on his brown temples, seemed to fascinate other girls as 
well. But he paid hardly any attention to them. When at last he rose 
in order to leave the room, he managed to make his way close by 
Vera’s chair, and for a second he looked into her eyes in a way that 
made her turn pale. Rudi, who sat by her side, noticed nothing. 
Elisabeth was annoyed at herself for having been so observant. She 
was not a spy, she did not want to spy even in the service of her 
beloved brother. She was so ready to make herself blind to every- 
thing, if only she could have made sure that Rudi was not ! 

How long would they still have to stay here? When the clock 
struck half-past eleven, Fritzl remembered that he still had to show 
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Angpliqw the changing o£ the guard at the Hofburg. They would 
have to hurry in order to be in time. 

During the drive to town the Hungarian lieutenant passed them. 
Rudi and Arnim saluted him, while Fritzl failed to notice him because 
his attention had just been drawn by an open carriage with three 
ladks buried under their ostrich feathers. In returning the salute, the 
Hungarian, his hand nonchalantly at his cap, bent forward a litde 
in the sad^e in order to be able better to look into their carriage. 
Elisabeth quickly looksd away. Mizzi secretly nudged Angelique. 
Angelique drew no other conclusion than that Mizzi wanted to draw 
her attention to the attractive manly appearance of the slighdy older 
hcMTScman. But later near the Hofburg, when all the others were 
absorbed by the modey and festive spectacle of the changing of the 
guard, Mizzi took advantage of the thunder of the drums and of the 
military music quickly to whisper into Angelique's ear: ‘'This 
Hungarian officer, he is Vera’s latest flamel ” 

And as Angelique looked surprised and a litde incredulous, Mizzi 
a(Wed in a whi^>er: “Didn’t you notice him? They’ve all noticed 
it except . . Witii her chin ^e pointed a litde contemptuously at 
Rudi’s back. 

For a second Angffique felt like taking her brother’s side and 
wMwmig him. . Her sense ot hemour was ofiended at the thought that 
heoffiicr an direct of goiarai modcofy. But of course Rudi 
wodidiMitCTm bl^^ hsoi! if h^ had to be proud ass well as stupid, 
he wmdd have to bear the consequences himsclE. 

Meanwhile she registered the fact that, if Mizzi ^oke die truth, 
soiMthing had escaped her attention which all the others had noticed 
in the midst of thdr passionate debates. Ang61ique promised herself 
that on another occasion she would not allow herself to be so totally 
absorbed by the conversation. Also she concluded that, after all, the 
aonvmation had apparendy not been taken quite so seriously by the 
as, inher feeling of inferiority, she had imagined. 

, They arrived home late because a procession of strikers held them up 
m the Mariahilfer^rasse. Fritzl, the secret democrat, turned red with 
ango: at tte right of it. It was a crying shame, he thought, that these 
pkbs should be given the free run of Vienna! During lunch, Georg 
arited what the police would have done if the Emperor happened to 
have decided to drive from Schonbnmn to the Hofburg at another 
hour tiaan the usual. Elisabeth was very quiet : the spectacle, a novel 
{o€ her, had deeply shocked her. She still saw before her eyes 
of ill-clad and ill-fed men, with their idle hands threaten- 
m tferir pockets, looking round with eyes in which the fire of 
hstod and rdid&ausness was growing. Around them she had noticed 
dje^'poiide, somewhat exaggerated gestures seemed to hide a 

certam mvoiisiios. A peike cfficcr came running, towards the 
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carriage in order to tell them that they wotiid have to wait, hut when 
he noticed the frightened faces of the girls he tried to reassure them 
by telling them diat it meant nothing. But was it really nothing? 
Was not a human injustice revealed here that could not be undone by 
the police with their drawn swords? It appalled her to think diat 
her world was still dominated by brute force, and she was surprised 
to find that Papa and aU the others thought it a good world. When 
she thought of this morning in the Prater, with its unreal emptiness, 
she felt she understood even less. She fdt a great desire to talk about 
these things with Herr von Brandt. 

Immediately after the meal she retired to her room to write post 
cards. What die would have liked best would have been to confess 
to her readier that she wi^ed she were back at Mariadlicht. But 
without ptecisdy what actuated her die began to give an 

excited dera^pttM cl the sdventur^ of the morning and she tried to 
create the impresrion that Vienna was thrilling her completely. She 
said that in the afternoon they were going to a famous pastry shc^ 
where even archdukes could be seen sometimes. ? 

As it happened the afternoon brought few new impresrions to 
Elisabeth. The boys were practising at Freudenau and their place was 
taken by the parents. Later Fritzl and his mother also came in. There 
were no archdukes, and even if one of them had appeared, Elisabeth 
would not have overcome the feeling that the afternoon had been 
spent in a rather aimless fashion. Papa seemed to feel the same, and 
while discussing with Herr von Strada the elevation of the Prince von 
Wied to the throne of Albania, his eyes wandered towards Elisabeth 
and they realized that they understood one another rikntly. Mama 
was trying hard to picture for the bmefit of Fritzl’s modier the advan- 
tages ami the drawbacks id a rural Ang^k^ue wass the only 

one who s^mal to enjoy herself thoroughly : riic locked round with 
silent satisfaction and left the talking to Fritzl. At last the brothers 
arrived, and Vera, who had by now given up all hope of meeting her 
Hungarian, received Rudi as a rescuer from solitude and graciously 
made room for him by her side. In the absence of the Hungarian she 
did not mind having him for a neighbour and she was even willing 
to look at him in a somewhat ironically enticing way. Rudies eyes 
shone with happiness. He talked with more confidence than was his 
wont about the splendid qualities of his horse which had by now 
entirely recovered from the fatigue of the journey from Czernowitz. 

“ What do you think of her?” he whispered to Elisabeth, who was 
seated at his other side. She had been afraid of this question, but 
happily she was not alone with him, and he was so much in love that 
he would fail to perceive her reserve. She tried to smile at him: 

“ You want to know, and at once? I think it matters much more to 
know what you think of her ! ” 
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He nodded with a satisfied smile. She had rightly gauged his frame 
of mind, and her subtle evasion passed unnoticed. His attention had 
already returned to Vera. Frau von Strada suggested that they should 
go home early. The dinner hour had been advanced owing to the 
performance at the Burgthcater. They all changed in a hurry, and 
Papa wore his uniform for the first time in many years. 

Being driven to the entrance, climbing the grand marble staircase 
amidst the buzz of conversation of so many people, all this was like 
a dream f<^ Elisabeth and Angelique. They were in the Burgtheater 
at last, in that place which had become a legend in the whole of 
Austria, and they were going to see Twelfth Night by the famous 
poet Shakespeare. While Arnim went to the box office to get the 
reserved seats, Rudi showed them the gilt-framed portraits of famous 
act(Hs and actresses which adorned the staircase and the foyer. Near 
the cloakrooms ofiScers in full dress uniforms assisted their ladies to 
taic off tbdr costs and their furs. Lovely and elegant women were 
standiiig bdorc the wirtors that reflected and multiplied the light 
from the inniunerablc crystal candelabra. Diamonds and diadems 
flashed all round. Then followed the almost solenm entry into their 
two boxes. From the humming hou^ opera glasses were directed 
upon die four girls. The footlights were already throwing their reflec- 
tkm 00 the red velvet curtain with its heavy golden tassels. They were 
hsu^y seated when silence fdl, the house sank into darkness and the 
emtam rose on the sunny splendour of the ducal court of Illyria. The 
vary first words of Ac melandioly and lovesick prince, seeking in 
warn the consolation of music as a cure for his passion, carried 
ElisabcA’s Aoughts back to Maria-Licht. She realized, of course, 
Aat it was foolish and childish to apply all Ais to herself, but die 
suddenly felt an intense longing to have von Brandt wiA her. 

Angelique’s emotion was more direct : she dared hardly breathe. 
Sbe <hd not want to remember her own world at all, because it 
s|f)eaFed miscraHe in comparison wiA Ais, in which she tried wiA 
dBi her migjit to fed at home. Shyly Ae question arose in her, whe Aer, 
if hid grown up in different surroundmgs, in a world where going 
to Ae Acatre was not an impossibility, Ae herself would not be 
different . . .? It appeared suddenly to her as Aough only m such a 
^here could she have known happiness, and she believed Aat she 
had Ac powar to personify someone else, as well, for instance, as 
that girl on Ae stage who stoexi Aere, wiAout self-consciousness, 
Aessed as a boy. What a dream it must be to wear Aese splendid 
costmaes, to rodte poetry in Ae magic glow of Ae foodights. How 
k^g was it Aat Ac recited poetry for herself? She remembered 
tk: fdiics Aat had preoccupied her Aen wiA regret and wiA a sense 
^ ^mc. She fdt infinitely irritated by Aat fool of a Fritzl who 
u nagiTicd he was making himself useful by whispering from behind 
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her the names of the actcrs and actresses; he achieved nothing except 
to increase her feelings of hitter envy. As dbe lay in bed that night 
the emotion of the evening discharged itself in the shape of confused 
and exquisite dreams, from which she found it difficult, the next 
morning, to return to a sense of reality. When Fritzl came to fetch 
her and Elisabeth for High Mass in the St. Stephen’s Cathedral, she 
treated him so unkindly that anybody else would have turned his 
back to her. 

Maria would have liked to have gone to this Sunday ceremony, but 
her hudjand ordered her to stay at home and to keep quiet, because 
she had tired herself so much the day bdEore. She stayed in bed reading 
a letter from Frieda which she intended to answer secredy while the 
c^ers were out df the hmise. Everything was going well at Maria- 
Lkitt. Ei^Iy in the momiEg, while Vera was still asleep, Elisabeth 
wrote to Herr von Brandt. Would he think it strange to receive such 
a long letter from her? But wasn’t he bound to be interested by what 
she had seen at the theatre the day before, and by the names of all 
those who had played? After this she would, of course, not write 
again. But the performance of The Meistersingers at ffie Court Opera 
on the Monday evening provided her once more with so much naatcrial 
that she felt obliged to give another elaborate description. Suddenly 
she noticed that Vera was awake, observing her quiedy from her 
bed. She had entirely forgotten that she was not alone in her room and 
it gave her such a shock that she made a large blot on the envelope. 
She bent forward with a furious blush to remedy the accident as much 
as possible with a piece of blotting paper. Vera said nothing. She 
was ill-tempered throughout the day, and the reason was not difficult 
to guess. 

Elisabeth had gradually given up pretending to herself about her 
feelings for Herr von Brandt. Of course they were friends, and the 
daily exchange of views between them had become so much of a 
habit that it obliged her more or less to keep him informed of what 
she was experiencing here. But it had gone so far now that all these 
things had no meaning for her unless she knew that he experienced 
them with her from a distance. She was unable to forget him for a 
minute here in Vienna, and she would only feel at peace again when 
she heard his voice. Had his parting glance not told her a lot about 
his own feelings, at the station? 

She whispered his first name, Paul! She was startled at her own 
audacity. Would she ever be allowed to call him this? How safe 
she would feel if it came to that! To think of it almost stopped her 
breath. Paul . . . Paul! She did not know how this fortnight in 
Vienna would ever come to an end. On the other hand, she was 
pleased that there was still time for reflection, so that she might settle 
her line of conduct for when they met again. Oh, she did not want 
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to think yet, not now! She would decide how to greet him when they 
left Vienna, if necessary in the train. Much depended on the reply that 
would come to her letters. 

With their brothers as chaperones the girls went that evening to 
see a play by Hauptmann at the Kammcr^iele. After the play Fritzl 
tried to persuade them to come and have something in the Ratskeller. 
Mizzi thought that her parents would not mind very much if they ever 
came to hear of it, and Vera did not protest either. She only suggested 
that they should go to a wine cellar in the Piaristengasse, because 
there was less chance of being recognized by acquaintances there. 
Her advice was taken, and instead of acquaintances of her parents, 
Vera found her officer in the midst of a company of Hungarian 
cavalry officers with their ladies. A Maygar exuberance reigned at 
his tsbhy but he Sd nc^ seem inclined to take part. While he talked 
his eyes wandered continually round. He noticed the girls as soon 
as fficy cnteol’ and a surprised smile appeared on his mouth. But 
he contreilai Himself edtirely and made no gesture of recognition. 
But from his circle a young lieutenant got up and came across to 
greet Arnim and Rudi. He spoke with a strong Hungarian accent 
When Vera rediized that she was bound to make the Hungarian's 
acquaintance, Ae blushed widi f^casure. Arnim introduced the 
Hiingaiian TSeiiim to her: ‘‘Lonyay, a competitor at the races 
next of the whmers,” he added with a 

Ihe-oAcr return^ the a)mplmient, but 

the® txaidnued: ^An54Krw none i£ m has much diancc now 
ffiat the Cossacks have also decided to take part." 

“ Cossacks?" a woman shouted from his table. 

“And have these Cossacks got to win?" another officer adeed 
contemptuously. 

“ They won’t get every prize, but certainly half of them." 

“If you talk like that, Lonyay, you’d better not take part at all!" 
IBs friend looked round inquisitively during these protes- 

Lohyay ccmducted his friends to his table and added more 
<hairs. Hie dark tall captain turned out to be Baron Batthyany, the 
leader of the Hungarian team. Before he bowed over her hand, he 
locAicd mto Vera’s eyes. 

Somehow it appeared to happen naturally that they fomid them- 
selves seated side by side, and while a discussion began around the 
taWe, partly in Hungarian and partly in German, about these 
ttoc^oimtable Russians who first refused to participate and then 
steddeniy announced ffieir arrival, Vera and her neighbour became 
fevolved in a conversation about Vienna and Budapest. Batthyany 
sang the |kaise <d Vienna in choice terms, but then she told him that 
Ac adaned Budapest. He listened with bent head and a smile on his 
ISips, His mule and his silence were mcMre sincere than the words he had 
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Spoken a moment aga Now th^ he heard so much in favour of his 
own town, his Hungarian patriodmi awakened and he b^an to feci 
a little sorry for any one who was doomed to live in Vienna after 
having once tasted die delights of Budapest. To Vera it seemed that 
she was betraying Austria and her own town. Oh, but why should 
die mind! 

Rudi, who was interested in all that was being said about the horse 
show ctf the followiag Saturday, did not at once notice how absorbed 
Vera was in her conversation with the Hungarian captain. When 
he noticed it at last, he tried to draw her into the general conversation 
in a friendly and discreet manner. But it seemed as he had 

no hold on her. Theroipon he decided to pretend that he was en^c^ing 
himself as mmik ss the od^ersr.^ Bi:^ he found it none too casfz now 
aiMl' towards Elisabedi as though he wanted her 

support. Why did she look away from him? He observed the 
Hungarian captain a little more carefully, and noticed that his face 
expressed nothing beyond a reserved courtesy. 

Elisabeth had been waiting impatiendy to know whether Rudi 
would not at last realize the cJbvious. Her eyes, aoadentaily met those 
of Batthyany, and she turned pale. What was there in his glance? 
What gave him the right to smile that smile of amused irony? Was 
he aware of the fact that she was silendy watching her brother's 
interests? Or did he imagine that she had another reason for resenting 
his interest in Vera? She hoped he would not think anything of the 
sort! When she returned his impertinent look with a glance full of 
contempt, the expression of his face diangcd. The smile gave way 
to slight astonishment. She avoided loddng at him again, but die 
felt that he continued to study her. When they left; diordy after 
midnight, in order not to be home too late, the Hungarian saluted 
her with excessive courtesy. She was furious:. 

Vera did not seem as pleased with her evening as might have 
been supposed. Or was she only looking so forbidding in order to 
make it clear to Rudi that she was not going to have a scene? So far 
he had not shown the slightest trace of jealousy or suspicion ; he was 
as friendly as usual to her. 

Mainly in order to tease Fritzl Angelique flirted with the Ktde 
Hungarian lieutenant Lonyay, who had entered into the game with 
all the fire and the impetuousness of his race. But he left hor as 
indiffeient as Fritzl. After another evening at the theatre she was 
preoccupied with entirely different thoughts. She had dreams that 
could never come true, and that made her bitter and unsatisfied. The 
only use she had for Fritzl and the litde Hungarian was that she 
could vent her resentment upon them. 

While undressing, Mizzi confessed that she had fallen in love. Oh, 
no, not with one of the Hungarians as one might have thought! No! 
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Had Angclique not noticed the young musician at the little table by 
the entrance, with his long wavy hair and the interesting eyes beneath 
the tall Beethoven forehead? That was Walther Bohml Had she 
never heard of Walther Bohm! Mizzi had been to one of his recitals, 
but this was the first time she had seen him from near by. She admired 
his marvellous hands, everything in him thrilled her, and her voice 
still trembled with excitement. She had heard him mention to his 
companion that he was to accompany a French violinist the following 
Friday. Mizzi was determined to be there, and she had a plan ready 
for being there. Fritzl would have to take them out, but she could 
not go alone, and therefore she begged Angelique to come with her. 
Besides, this would ensure that Fritzl would agree. 

Angelique had to laugh at Mizzi’s exaltation. “ What else would 
there have been for Friday night ?’^ she asked, afraid to forgo anything 
that mattered. 

**Nothingl” saki Mizzi, speaking very fast. “ It’s on the following 
day that the boys are riding! ” 

Well, then you can count on me.” 

Mizzi gave a sigh of relief. But now you mustn’t tease Fritzl 
quite so much,” she added, ‘‘otherwise he’ll leave us in the lurch 
at the last moment.” 

I guarar^ec Fritzl will be there.” 

l£zzi threw her arms round Angelique’s n^k in sheer gratitude. 

Fm not. your Walther!” shouted Angelique. But the litdc 
Viennese blonde tmly held her more ti^tly and kissed her wildly. 
Angelique fdt a little awkward at this sudden effusiveness, and 
vigorously pushed Mizzi away. Mizzi gave a high and somewhat 
hysterical laugh; there were tears in her eyes. 

• • • • • 

Elisabeth looked out every day for the post, but Paul von Brandt 
was ai^Kuendy too busy to answer. She thought she understood the 
reason <£ his reserve : he had come to their house as a teacher, and 
she was still his pupil. But she was twenty now 1 And surely he might 
^ least have acknowledged her two long letters on a post card ! He 
need nc^ worry, die would not write again. Moreover she had nothing 
more to tell him. She had seen enough of Vienna, and she wished 
they could return to Maria-Licht as soon as possible after the horse 
show. 

On the Friday morning Mama gave her a little letter that had just 
come for Papa, and Elisabeth was surprised by the friendly and under- 
^ndii^, way in which Mama looked at her. Herr von Brandt sent 
a det^kd report shout Stephan, to whom he was giving as much 
^tmtk>n as he could afford, and he ended with the words : “ From 
Hisd>cih’s picturesque description of the evening at the Burgtheater 
and at the Opera I sec that the girls are fully enjoying Vienna. They 
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will find their lessons rather dull after their return. Please give them 
my greetings.” 

Elisabeth returned the letter to her mother widi as much self- 
possession as possible. Picturesque description! When she was alone 
she gave free rein to her disappointment and to her resentment. Tlien 
she dried her tears. If he teased her, she would repay him in the 
same coin. At the ball in the casino, that would conclude the horse 
show to-morrow night, she was going to dance with all the young 
foreign officers, and she would send him another ‘^picturesque 
description.” 

Rudi and Arnim exercised their horses every day and on this last 
afternoon the girls went to have a look. Captain Batthyany was not 
there, but AngcHque had the c^^xHtunhy to admire her young 
Huiigariain lieutenant in a few perfect jumps. When he recognized 
her anaoi^ the score or so of spectates he surpassed himself. Bending 
sideways from his saddle, he whispered to her under her parasol that 
she was robbing him of his sleep. He begged her for a token he could 
wear on the following day medieval fashion. Thereupon Ang^hque 
pressed her perfumed litde handkerchief into his hand. He kissed 
it and placed it inside his uniform coat above his heart. “ But now 
I expect the Hungarians to win. Please don’t forget,” Ae declared. 

He was already going to make a promise to her when he suddenly 
remembered: “But what about your brother? Wouldn’t you prefer 
your brother’s team to win ? ” 

She said nothing and looked at him with an air of mystery which 
made him sigh with jcxcitement. He mattered more to her than her 
brother! “I should love to see those Russians of whom you arc so 
afraid. Don’t they train here?” 

The reminder aflFccted him disagreeably, though he tried to laugh 
about them. “The Russians? Ificy’ve just come in to have a look 
at the ground. That’s all. You’d thmk they were at home here! 
Yesterday evening they painted the casino red, and to-night the vodka 
is going to stream again. But as soon as they’re in the saddle they’re 
dead sober.” 

Angelique looked up at him with an air of amused pity. Little 
Lonyay’s story about these triumphant, ribald dare-devils, whose 
appearance at the horse show seemed to paralyse him, filled her with 
curiosity. Meanwhile she continued to flirt with him even if it were 
only for the sake of the pleasure it gave her to see Fritzl’s venomous 
looks, which already frightened Mizzi. 

She had a grudge against Mizzi: the day after her promise she 
had found out that there was to be another visit to the theatre to-night. 
It had not been easy for them to get permission to go to the concert 
hall, though nobody could understand why Angelique preferred to go 
to a recital by a French violinist who was still unknown in Vienna. 
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Arrangements had already been made for her to go with Vera, 
EKsabeth, Rudi and Arnim to the Fledcrmaus, where the famous 
Fritzi Massary was going to appear. Arnim had his suspicions and 
questioned Fritzi, who could tell nothing except that Angelique had 
ordered him to escort them there. When he argued that he was not 
musical, she said he had her permission to sleep throughout the 
concert 

Still annoyed at the way he had been treated in the afternoon he 
sat between the two girls in the half-empty room of the small concert 
hall, and listened sleepily and with a sceptical air to the first bars of 
the Beethoven sonata which the French violinist was playing as a 
gesture of courtesy towards his Viennese public. The rest of the 
programme was devoted to French and Italian classics. Their seats 
were right in front and Mizzi had every opportunity to watch her 
pianist. He lockod just as a young promising player should look. 
His bands had a strcH^ and nervous touch and, after the first 
measures, he became red with excitement. If Angelique had been 
in tie right frame of mind she might have smiled at the expression on 
Mizzi’s face. Mizzi made herself believe that she understood every 
note and was entirely carried away by tkc music. But at the same 
time she wanted everybody to realize this. She was infinitely proud 
of her panist, and sat tbere as thou^ he belonged to her alone and 
As impression of 

of bein^ tired aid His evening 

fedkediarfitdc fayed..v WhSe he cue, Ms violin 

under his chinr he looked dcjcctsedly and :dbsent-Ti^dii% ^ all the 
unoccupied rows in the hall. As it happened, howeverj It not 
these empty rows, brut the playing of his accompanist that dfeplgh^ 
him. It took, some time before his nervous and more delicate perfor- 
liiance succeeded somewhat in toning down the wild brio of the 
. The sensitive Viennese audience in the hall had already 
nipteA whkh jof the two performers was the better musician and it 
^kh was bound to lead to the violinist’s 
victory, with grov^g interest. In the second movement the pianist 
had already given the attempt to shine by himself : he acknow- 
ledged Ac mperiority <rf the Frenchman. In the andante his own 
playing became more' concentrated and restrained, and after an 
exquisite cantabilc, the last bars came with a fine unity of inspiration. 

Angelique knew this andante because she had more than once tried 
to piay it herself. Now she felt that even the attempt was a temerity. 

the audience she was under the spell of this foreigner 
at appeared so little attractive. She felt the dynamic 

<pa}^ oFrim phydcilly weak man, who poured out his passion with 
m&nte after a wild plunge into grief that had left his 

iMi^ers bre^hkss. She had nevar heard the andante played in such 
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a way. The musk brought up all kinds o£ things diat were buried 
in the past, but whkh she had never succeeded in defeating, although 
she had forgotten about them for many years. Her dead brother 
Stephan appeared before her, Stephan whose face assumed that same 
expression of almost physical pain when he played. She did not know 
herself whether this music was making her happy, or whether she was 
experiencing the profoundest sorrow of her life. She suffered under 
the power the musk was exercising over her. She did not easily 
cry: such things she left to Elisabeth and to others, but now she 
bent her head and fought with clenched teeth against the great weak- 
ness that came over her, against this distre^ing feehog of happiness 
that was so closdy akin to the deepest dc^ir. This is how ^qAan 
would have pla}^ iE he were alive, ^ thougjit. The musk was no 
Ic^^gmiconaectod with the amxxt platform; it had as ks k^iration 
that iio^ste^biis wound which die death of her twm brother had 
inflicted upon her ever so long ago. It passed through her and she 
herself was the instnm^t that tremhlai while it was being played. 

During the brief interval between the sonata and a suite for violin 
and piano by Couperin, she tried to emerge from her trance, but the 
playing of this foreigner whom chance had phuied in her road conr 
tinued to keep her spellbound. She still heard the allegro of 
Beethoven’s finale, that had grown like a thunder-storm and was now 
being discharged in the form of frenzied applause all around her. 
By their enthusiasm the public were trying to make up for those who 
had stayed away. 

Mizzi whispered that the French violinist grudged die success of 
his accompanist, and wanted all the applaud for himself. She nodded. 
During the main interval Mizzi excitedly seiz^ her arm. ^Cemae 
along, we’re going to get his autc^rajdi!” When AngSiqwt resistoi, 
she said with amazement: ** What’s the matter with you? Are you 
afraid?” 

“ We’re making ourselves ridiculous,” said Angelique. Fritzl, who 
rose with a sigh, declared that he was absolutely in agreement with 
Angelique. 

“Ridiculous! Why? If everybody else does it! Look for yourself. 
What is ridiculous is to be afraid! I dare say you arc not used to that 
kind of thing in the provinces!” In her eagerness Mizzi lost all sense 
of proportion. Her miserable eyes tried to convey to Angelique that 
getting the signature was, after all, a mere pretext. 

Angelique hesitated. “Come along!” Mizzi implored her. To 
Fritzl she added: “You needn’t come at all. Wait here for us!” 
She dragged Angelique along. 

In the artists’ drawing-room there was a crush of young girls, 
holding programmes or leather-bound albums, and begging the 
violinist for an autograph. Mizzi had no difficulty in making her way 
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to her idol, who stood by himself in a corner and looked at a little 
card attached to a bouquet of red roses which someone had sent up 
to him. 

Angffique allowed Mizzi to go her own way. This gave her an 
opportunity for studying the face of the violinist. It had an air of 
childlike satisfaction and vanity. Was it owing to his playing a 
moment ago that she felt as though she had known him for years? 
Her shyness disappeared and she decided that when the crush round 
him had diminished she would go and say a few words to him. She 
could hear how he was trying to express himself in his very halting 
German, and she fdt glad that she had learned French so thoroughly 
when she was a child. When he looked round, a litde impatient and 
bored, his eyes rested on her, and she took her courage in both hands 
and walked towards him in order to thank him for his performance. 
His fece brightened as soon as he heard his own language. While a 
few his admirers hastily withdrew, he expressed his pleasure and 
his surpr^ But he added: “No, you are not French after all.” 

His voice sounded so melancholy Aat she asked : “ Have you been 
away from France a long time ? ” 

He made a sad gesture as he signed her programme. “ Don’t let’s 

talk about that. I travel ... I travel If I had that kind of talent 

I d speak all the langu^^ of the world, by now — ^Russian, Finnish, 
and Fat^onian, i£ there is such a language. The only thing that’s 
FreiKh in k name on the in^ of my collars. Le Franc, 
Boulevard des Capuems. And also my old French violin. , It travels 
everywhere with me, Fm glad to say.” 

Angelique wondered whether he told this to every one of the women 
and girls whose hearts he had put in a flutter. But how could she 
have expected to mean more to him than did the others, in the same 
way as he meant more to her? She threw a shy glance at the violin 
which was his love and which was lying close to him on the baby 
grand, in the drawing-room. No woman would probably ever mean 
as much to him as his violin. 

He banded back her programme. Others were waiting for his 
aut£«rai^, and straining to hear what they were saying. Though he 
did not seem to relish this crowd of unsatisfied femininity himself, she 
felt she ought to make room. But as he thanked her and shook hands 
with her, she suddenly made the involuntaary confession : “I had a 
young brother, and your playing has reminded me of him. . . .” 

Perhaps he did not even understand what she said, but there was 
merdy a strange vibration in her voice that struck his musical car. 
He i<^ed at her with hesitation. She was so moved that she would 
haw hked ISO ^ out of the room at once. Why had she been unable 
to kecp^Ais. thought to hersdf? It was no concern of his! She felt 
ashau^ because so many others must have heard her. Happily Mizzi 
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was moving towards her and asked whether they dionld go, but 
Desmond, the violinist, said to her: ‘*What are you doing after 
the concert? Are you going home at once?” 

She looked at him with surprise. But Mizzi answered in her unself- 
conscious schoolgirl French and with an admirable presence of mind : 

No, we are going to have a drink somewhere. Shall we wait for 
you?” 

‘‘Oh, yes, do!” 

“ All right, till later, then.” 

Mizzi pinched Angflique in the arm while she drew her out. “ He 
is coming too!” she whispered widb a kind of hysterical joy. 
“ Walther is also coming! Oh, and something dreadful has happened! 
He thinks that those rc^es have come from me. WeD, as a matte of 
fact, they arc j6rom me, but he is not to know! ” Suddenly she looked 
at Ajig£liquc with undisguised admiration. “ I say . . . However did 
you manage it all so quickly with your violinist?” 

Fritzl heard with some terror about the appointment that had been 
made by the girls. He said that he would be made responsible for 
this folly though it was entirely due to Mizzi. He had a worried look 
throughout the second part of the concert, and he kept reproaching 
himself for his weakness. Why had he allowed himself to be persuaded 
to come at all? As for Angelique, she was not even looking at him. 
Everything that had happened and that was still to happen seemed 
unbelievable to her. She kept looking at Desmond in order to preserve 
every one of his features in her memory, in case this might be her 
last meeting with him. She felt almost frightened at the thought that 
she was going to speak to him, and when at the end of the concert 
Fritzl helped her with her cloak, she shuddered slighdy. 

After he had shaken off a few late admirers, Desmond came running 
towards them. He carried his own violin case and was dressed in 
a fur coat as a protection against this chilly spring evening. 
Angdique introduced Mizzi and Fritzl to him but he seemed hardly 
to notice them. “And where are we going now?” he asked in a 
voice that was still excited by the performance, and which revealed 
something of the dependence of a child that is used to leaving the 
decision to other people. Walther Bohm, who had joined them, 
suggested a restaurant but Fritzl, entirely sure of his ground now 
that it was a matter of deciding which place to go to, declared diat the 
Augustiner-Keller was obviously the most attractive place to take a 
foreign visitor. His advice was followed, and what he took care not 
to mention was that he hoped to find Arnim and the others there. 
At the artists’ entrance a carriage was waiting for the soloist. Fritzl 
had a cab waiting at the other side of the hall. Desmond did not leave 
him time to arrange the distribution of seats. He said to Angelique : 
“You are driving with me, aren’t you?” She obeyed him without 
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qi^stfoo and stepped inside. Fritzl looked on with amazement, but 
did not find the courage to interfere. To Mizzi*s distress he stayed 
behind with her and her pianist. 

Angflique was prepared for any eventuality as the carriage drove 
away. She knew nothing of this man, whose actions seemed entirely 
unpredictable. She felt that he might suddenly take her in his arms 
and kiss her. Maybe he was used to such adventures after a concert. 
She knew that she would not resist. But she breathed with relief 
when she found that he had no intention of capturing such a cheap 
victory. With his violin case carefully poised on his knees, he asked 
how she had enjoyed the Corelli sonata with its splendid prelude. 

I thought of you as I played it,” he said. She did not know what to 
reply. She could not even tell him that she had realized it, because 
she had only looked at him without listening to his music. When 
are you leaving Vienna?” she said, breathing with difficulty in her 
excitement. 

“To-morrow,” he replied. “I’ve got to play in Venice. I have 
only to-night to talk to you. I am sorry you have friends with you.” 
She felt sorry too, but what else could he expect? Of course he lived 
entirely outside the bourgeois world and its conventions. He took 
hold ci her hand and looked at her. “ I don’t know why, but I feel 
J want lo talk to you, to talk at great length, throughout the night. 
Il’js because I want to speak my own language. When you came 
fo during, die interval I felt that you didn’t want simply to get 
my ^gnature on your programme. I read something in your eyes. 
And as ycm. 1^ I suddenly knew that I could not part from you like 
this. Now I am alone with you here, and I’ve got to think of our 
being parted instead of enjoying our being together. It seems to be 
the law of my life. I am always going away. Tell me your name, at 
any rate.” 

She mentioned her name; he repeated it. “ Angelique . . . I’m 
ksdky any rate to have met a girl with a French name in this foreign 
lOD^Iryf A dear old aunt of mine is called Angelique. I’ll write 
W her that I’ve met you. Well, now you are no longer quite a 
stranger. How old are you? Or rather, how young are you? Twenty, 
perhaps? Then I am just twice as old as you arc.” He allowed these 
wca:ds to escape from him, and his voice sounded sad. Did he mean 
what he said? And did he not feel that his age did not matter in the 
feast, that ie was entirely in his power? 

** Aren’t you ever coming back to Vienna ?” she asked with sudden 

It dqpends on what the papers will say about me to- 
piorrow. like to appear at the Philharmonic one day. I’d 

be play nlBch better without that Orlando Furioso at the piano, 

r^ieaf^s i t<dd him vdiat I wanted, but when we were in 
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the concert room he went about it as though I hadn’t said a thing. 
I was hardly able to hear myself play. I was able to tame the wild 
animal just a little, but there was no collaboration. May I hope to see 
you again if ever I play here?” 

I shall try,” said Angflique. But I don’t live in Vienna.” 

‘‘What! You don’t live in Vienna! Where do you live?” 

The carriage stopped. Angelique had just the time to produce a 
visiting card from her bag and to press it into his hand. “ Write to 
me if you come to Vienna again,” she begged. 

“ I shall write most certainly. And soon,” he promised. Then the 
driver opened the door of the cab. Angflique stepped out, blushing 
deeply. The others arrived almost simultancoudy. Fritzl was offended 
and pretended not to see her. 

They were hardly seated when Arnim and his company entered. 
Apart from Fritzl, they were all very surprised at the meeting. 
Desmond was distressed and tried to sit a little apart with Angelique. 
But in the presence of her brother and her sister she felt ill at ease. She 
seemed no longer to hear what he told her. Everything was over 
already, although they were still together. The end had come sooner 
than she had expected. His face again assumed that slightly pained 
expression it wore at the beginning of the concert. He emptied two 
or three glasses of wine in silence. Behind him a little string orchestra 
was playing and he looked at the violinist, who alternated sad and 
merry tunes according to the genuine gipsy recipe. 

Angelique felt a growing resentment against all these people who 
were seated at the table with them and who spoiled her first meeting 
with this friend. All chance had gone now of being taken home 
by him in his carriage, as she had hoped before they arrived. When 
his glance wandered to Vera, probably quite absent-mindedly, she 
felt a sudden pang. If she wanted to be jealous, she thought, there 
would be chances enough with him. In every town girls would queue 
up in the artists’ reception room. 

She felt almost grateful to Rudi when he gave the signal to go 
home. On taking leave from him she tried to make Desmond feel by 
the pressure of her hand what she would have liked to tell him had 
there been an opportunity. This evening had brought her the revela- 
tion of her life and she would always continue to think of him. 
For a second his eyes seemed to show that he understood, and he kept 
her hand so tight that she had to wrench it loose. Through the 
carriage window she saw him standing with his violin case under 
his arm. He slowly lifted his hat. She expected that in the carriage 
Elisabeth would perhaps make a remark about her curious behaviour 
and about the lack of courtesy of the musician during the introduc- 
tions. She was prepared to defend herself so sharply that they would 
c.c. o 
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all be frightened. But all her sister did was to ask after a few 
minutes : ** Was the concert good ? 

It was difficult for Angelique to get angry at this innocent question. 
And yet even these words irritated her. It seemed as though it would 
be an insult to Desmond if she were to say that this concert had been 
the loveliest music she had ever heard. Elisabeth would no doubt 
reflect that it was after all the first concert to which she had ever 
been. She preferred, therefore, to give a detached and cool reply : 
“Youll read about it to-morrow in the papers.” Elisabeth put no 
further question and looked out of the carriage. 

Angelique dreamed the whole night of this music. Her impression 
grew feverishly confused; she heard Desmond’s voice, and each 
word he had spoken acquired a deeper significance. She knew that 
this evening happiness had passed by her and left her in despair. But 
why had she allowed it to escape? Why did she not tell him what 
she felt? What iE she had told him? Would he have taken her 
away with him? His violin travelled with him. . . . She dreamt that 
he bent his face over her as he did over his beloved instrument. She 
surrendered to him as his violin surrendered. She sang beneath his 
kiss and she cried with ecstasy. The following morning she woke 
up in a grey, chill world without hope. 

Mizzi bought a few mornitig papers and was pale with indignation 
b«:ause all tibe m^usical critics praised ihe Frenchman. They hoped 
to see him again soon on a Viennese platfcam, but with a more suit- 
able accompmiist. AngSique collectai file critiques which Mizzi had 
thrown away, and cut them out in order to keep them together with 
the programme and his autograph. A little hope revived in her. After 
such tempestuous praise he was bound to come back to Vi enn a. And 
then she must come here at any cost. Nothing would hold her back, 
not even an open breach with her father. 

The morning passed like a dream. Only the excitement of Rudi 
and Anum reminded her of the horse show and the competition of 
Ac afternoon. As she dressed, she vaguely fancied that in the midst 
o£ thekisands of visitors she would suddenly recognize Desmond, 
unable to drag himself away from Vienna. 

The little Hungarian lieutenant Lonyay endeavoured in vain to 
draw her attention. Her eyes wandered searchingly across the crowd, 
enveloped in dust and in sunlight, which followed the competition 
excited cries. Applause burst out when an Austrian team looked 
like being victorious. But the Russians proved to be favourites. The 
^rfrmr^ion of fiie spectators for these dare-devil riders with their tall 
wifiic caps ^ the back of their heads, with their Don Juan moustaches 
sBd their feiumphant Ranees, was stronger than their national feeling. 
Only « few Hungarians and Austrians were able to hold their own 
such born horsemen. Followed by Vera’s burning eyes, 
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Captain Batthyany rode magnificently. Rudi was given a mark of 
distinction for a few impeccable jumps, but Arnim, who bad already 
collected a fine number of points, was unlucky enough to fall with his 
horse. His usual Viennese light-heartedness abandoned him when the 
veterinary surgeon declared that the animal’s leg was broken and 
that it would have to be shot. The cavalry code prescribed that Arnim 
should do it himself and this upset him thoroughly. He could not 
be persuaded to take another mount in order to compete in the other 
events. Rudi, who knew how fond he was of his Trilby, took him 
by the arm. Big tears shone in Arnim’s eyes. “ It’s all the fault of 
those damned Russians,” he muttered. “ They compel one to ask the 
impossible from one’s horse. If evor there’s a war . . Hush,” said 
Rudi warningiy, hut Arnim was unable to regain himself: “If 
there’s a war I’ll make them pay J ” 

After the distribution of prizes everybody hurried home for dinner 
and to diange for the ball that would be held at the casino. In the 
midst of all the private carriages, dog-carts, cabs and motor cars, 
slowly moving townward along the Prater Hauptaliee, their carriage 
seemed hardly to move. 

That evening the Russian oflScers booked yet another success. At 
the ball they performed a Cossack dance which they had obviously 
and carefully prepared in order to capture the heart of every woman 
who witnessed it. It was a medley of wild cries, gestures, and flying 
caps. The military band played the national dances of each team and 
Lonyay was looking round in despair for a girl who could dance the 
czardas with him. The buffet was extensively patronized, and the 
Russians celebrated their victory with dxampagne. Moreover they 
were hot and thirsty from their strenuous dancing. A few of the older 
officers kept somewhat aside in order to watdi events. 

Arnim and Rudi had succeeded in reserving a small table near the 
dancing floor and no sooner were they seated there in company with 
the girls than the Hungarian team leader appeared. Elisabeth was 
sure that he came for Vera, but to her distress he made a profound 
bow before her. “Thank you, for the time being I don’t want to 
dance,” she said. 

He received her blunt refusal in silence and made a bow before 
Vera. But Vera was obviously offended by not having been asked 
first, and for one moment she hesitated whether to accept. Then she 
rose and put her hand over his arm. No doubt she had quickly 
reasoned out the situation : the Hungarian had merely wanted to have 
a first dance with Elisabeth in order not to make his courtship too 
obvious. Elisabeth’s eyes followed them in the throng. The 
Hungarian captain was so tall that she never lost sight of him : Vera 
seemed to disappear in his arms. And where was Rudi now? 
Apparently he had asked Mizzi to dance after the Hungarian carried 
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Vera away. Suddenly she saw him, and he tried to smile at her. 
Lieutenant Lonyay fetched away Angelique and Arnim alone remained 
to keep her company. He tried to talk, to distract her attention from 
certain things which apparently even he thought disagreeable, but all 
she could hear was the waltz that hammered on her nerves. She had 
a dark foreboding that the evening would end unhappily. The whole 
day seemed to be ill-fated. In the afternoon Arnim had been compelled 
to shoot his favourite horse, and he had been persuaded only with 
much difiSculty to come to the ball. She would have loved to pour 
out her heart to him and to ask what he thought of his sister Vera. 
But she was his sister, after all, and it was as much out of tact as from 
pride that Elisabeth preferred to keep silent. 

At the next dance Rudi stood up at once in order to invite Vera. 
Did he want to establish his rights towards the Hungarian? Elisabeth 
sudendy hoped he would. Vera rose at once and followed him, and 
the almo^ naive expression of satisfaction on his face showed how 
upset he must have been by the previous dance. Oh, why did he 
always betray his feelings so clearly ? 

While Elisabeth stiE felt angry, she was starded to notice that one 
of the young Cossacks was leaving the buffet and advancing towards 
her. His face was flushed with drink, and his eyes were fixed upon 
her. He walked unsteadily. In a wave of panic she looked up to 
Armbo^ who had just risen to invite a girl he knew to dance. But 
before Arnim had understood her mute appeal and was able to return, 
Batthyany rose unexpectedly and looked at her with an enquiring 
^nile. She allowed herself to be led away, but she saw an ugly 
expression in the eyes of the Russian, who was thus stopped in the 
middle of his course. So she had after all to dance with the Hungarian. 
She had noticed during his previous dance what a perfect partner 
he was, but now it was he who hastened to pay her a compliment. 
** So this is how perfectly the girls in Vienna dance,” he said. His 
Toke was d^p and quiet. His Hungarian accent was hardly per- 
cept&ie. Elisabeth did not think it necessary to tell him that she was 
not from Vienna. She could not bring herself to talk to this man, and 
he would have to be satisfied with the circumstances which enabled 
him to have a dance with her. But suddenly she saw the look in 
Vera’s dark eyes from over Rudi’s shoulder. She noticed the pair 
among a crowd of people who were whirling around her, and this 
unexpectedly decided Elisabeth to converse after all. 

You rode splendidly this afternoon,” she said. 

I realized that you noticed me, I might perhaps have tried 
my be^” he replied witii a laugh. Then he added : ‘‘ Wasn’t that 
yming Austrian lieutenant of the Uhlans who jumped so well your 
Inother?^* The question implied something of personal contact, and 
k struck her di^greeably. She would have liked to leave Rudi entirely 
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outside the conversation. “A few nights ago you were introduced 
to one another/’ she reminded him. 

His eyes looked at her with a challenge; he seemed amused because 
she was so ready with her replies. thoughts must have been 

elsewhere that evening/’ he said. “I failed to recognize him, until 
I was struck by his resemblance to you.” It was no good. She 
turned away her face with an expression of annoyance. 

The uncontrolled hostility of Vera’s reception afterwards was suffi- 
cient compensation for having to dance with Batthyany. If he asked 
her again she would certainly accept. She felt almost sorry that he 
kept away for some time. The Russian continued to peer at her from 
the distance, and in order not to be exposed to his attentions she 
danced alternately with Arnim, with her brother, and with a good- 
natured Czech lieutenant who b^an to tell her the story of his life 
during the dance. Unexpectedly she saw Vera dancing once more 
with Batthyany. It was as though he were dividing his attentions 
between the two of them with the strictest impartiality He asked her 
once more for the next dance. 

Your friend tells me that you are not Viennese at ail,” he said. 
** Why didn’t you protest when I joined you with the Viennese girls 
in paying you a compliment? Apparently my compliments are not 
worth your notice.” 

So he has been questioning Vera about me, thought Elisabeth. 
Probably Vera had not liked it, but this Elisabeth did not mind. The 
more she could tease Vera, the better she felt. She wished she could 
make her so jealous that there would be a public outburst which 
would open Rudi’s eyes. Then he would at any rate know the 
truth and be able to draw his own conclusions. At the same time 
Elisabeth would have liked to have yet ano-ther spectator, apart from 
Vera, for her dance with the Hungarian. Oh, if somebody who was 
working hard at his thesis at Maria-Licht and who did not even find 
the time to write her a note could have been present! This Hungarian 
cavalry captain really danced marvellously. Fancy his having studied 
her features so carefully that he saw she was Rudi’s sister. What was 
he asking now? Whether she did think his compliments worth 
while? But of course she did! Any compliment from him was worth 
while, and she would have Hked to write it down in order to show 
it to Vera first of all and to send it home afterwards. 

Suddenly there was a fracas. The half-drunk young Russian wha 
wanted to dance with her some time ago crashed into a couple of 
dancers and tried to pick a quarrel with them. One could see his face 
puffed out with anger, and his blazing eyes. The confusion was 
increased by the fact that the band broke off in the midst of a dance. 
Elisabeth turned pale when she noticed that the couple who got into- 
difficulties with the Russian were little Lonyay and her sister 
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Angflique. The Russian addressed a few angry words in his own 
language to Lonyay and moved towards him. But at the same moment 
somebody placed himself between them: it was Rudi, who felt 
d)liged to take the part of his sister's cavalier. Elisabeth shrieked. 
Batthyany, seeing that one of the officers under his care was in a 
difficulty, left her and made his way through the throng of dancers. 
Just as the Russian raised his hand to deliver a blow at the new 
supports dE the little Hungarian lieutenant, a stronger hand gripped 
his wrist. Turning with a cry of anger, he saw before him the athletic 
leader of the Hungarian team. And before the incident could take 
a worse turn, the leader of the Russians was by Captain Batthyany’s 
side and addressed a few gruff words to the drunkard, who seemed 
at once to sober down. He did not venture to move and threw a 
^ance IcKided with hatred at the Hungarian giant, who had mean- 
while rdinquidied his grip. Batthyany turned towards his own 
Edsi^mant and ardlered him in Hungarian to retire at once and to 
cofflisider himself under arrest. Deadly pale, Lonyay accepted the 
undeserved humiliation. He looked at no one, not even at Angflique, 
and made his way with quick steps through the crowd of soldiers, 
who fell back before him. A friend of his accompanied him to the 
do^-rocan where he had to get his doak. 

The fcader of the Russians, a major, had meanwhile got the story 

tiic indifest Themipcm he turned towards Batthyany and asked 
in haldng German wb^er be wanted satisfaction for his offended 
s^d}Ki9Ptfaate. Batthyany ^swered with quiet courtesy that duelling 
was not authorize in the Austro-Hungarian army. He added that 
it was not their habit to attadi undue importance to a word which 
escaped a man in the exdtement of dancing and drink, especially 
when this word was pronounced by a young officer belonging to a 
friendly nation and who was here as a guest. The Russian officer 
indiDed his head as a sign of thanks. A faint expression of mockery 
in Hs narrow Tartar eyes. But Batthyany pretended not to 
sfOticfe it and turned to Rudi. In a tone of quiet conversation he said 
to him : " I believe that you get out of this best of all.” 

Elisabeth heaved a deep sigh of relief and noticed how pale Rudi 
had turned. His career as an officer had been in the balance. If the 
Russian had had the time to hit him, Rudi would have been obliged 
to resign his commission because of the permanent dishonour this 
would have entailed. 

“Thank you,” said Rudi, addressing the Hungarian with strange 
r^fey. 

BaAyany smiled and returned to Elisabeth. One of the senior 
dfioers pEesent ordered the band to play and a few couples were 
be^nning to ebnee in a rather self-conscious fashion. It was hoped 
thus to quieten die hostile restlessness of the Russians, who were 
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Standing together in a corner talking in an excited undertone, 
Elisabeth did not want to dance any more; she wanted to go home 
at once, Mizzi also was frightened. Ang^liqne seemed completely 
indifferent to anything that happened. But Vera protested feverishly 
against the idea of leaving. The incident was over, she argued. Rudi 
and Arnim had to stay in any case. Arnim was still resentful because 
he had not been there in time to stand by his friend when the half- 
drunk Russian lifted his hand against him. He had been held back 
by force when he wanted to rush into the fray, but he still hoped that 
something would happen, and therefore he clung to Rudi like a 
shadow, Rudi tried to make it clear to Elisabeth that he could not 
possibly leave. He had to stay in case one of the Russians wanted 
to speak to him. “But you were not concerned with the whole 
inddeat!’* exdaimed nervously. He hardly listened to her. His 
eyes sor^t the Hungarian captain. “As long as he stays, I stay 
too,*’ he said. At any rate she knew his real motive. 

There was no doubt that by now the resentment of the Russians 
had turned against the Hungarian leader who had had the temerity 
to take one of them by the wrist as though he were a little boy. 
Noticing that something had to be done, Batthyany unexpectedly 
walked towards the Russians and surprised their major by addressing 
him in fluent Russian. The major reflected for a moment and nodded 
assent, A few moments later the Russian team left the room, followed 
after a brief interval by the Hungarian team. Batthyany came to take 
leave from the girls. “As you see, we pronounced a Solomon’s 
judgment upon ourselves,” he said. “But I am distressed that I 
shan’t be able to dance any more to-night. Still, the ball can now 
continue undisturbed and I hope you will enjoy yonrsclves.” His 
eyes slowly passed from Vera to Elisabeth and from her to Rudi 
His eyes showed sometiiing like a Puckish understanding. Hiereupon 
he walked away. “ A pity,” said Arnim, who was sorry that every- 
thing had terminated peaceably. 

It would have been possible now to stay on without fear of 
unpleasantness. But this time it was Vera herself who, with angry 
disappointment in her voice, suggested that they should go home. 
Rudi was at liberty to draw whatever conclusion he liked from her 
frankness. He said nothing and looked away. Elisabeth saw how, 
underneath his mask of unconcern, he was struggling with disappoint- 
ment. She would have liked to take him in her arms like a mother. 
Arnim also seemed to understand what was happening, and cast an 
angry look at his sister, who completely ignored it. 

Full of the bitterest enmity towards one another, Elisabeth and 
Vera undressed together in their room. They avoided saying the 
slightest word which might have had fatal consequences. But both 
of them knew perfeedy well what the other thought of her- 
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THE DANCE IN THE MEADOW 

The following morning Georg heard of the danger in which Rudi had 
been. His hand trembled. He had been tinhappy about the Russians’ 
success on the previous afternoon, he knew their Slavonic pride and 
also the brutality of their behaviour when they were in their cups. 
He was not alone in his ardent vwsh to reach the end of the Viennese 
tr^. Elisabeth could hardly bear to be alone with Vera: it was 
boooming a torture to her. It was so dear that Vera’s thoughts were 
i^t and day with die Hungarian captain, and her indifEerence to 
Rttjfi was such that wk wondered how he tolerated it. 

Ang^lique thought of one thing only : would she find a letter firom 
Desmond when she came home. She began to wonder whether the 
events of that evening had really taken place. The music and the 
dim memories of her twin brother had played havoc with her judg- 
naatt. Desmemd must have looked into thousands of eyes as he looked 
iito hers, and eadi woman in turn imagined that she was the chosen 
one. Each diem had waited^fia: a letter and waited in vain. If this 
wtte to be her firte, and if die did Dot hear from him, Angdique knew 
diJtt die would never again believe a man. She would never care for 
anodier man and die would be right in despising them all, and in 
jdaying with them as she had once played with the apothecary’s son. 
She knew how she would organize her life, she would take as her 
diare the luxury of the big town that was Vera’s and Mizzi’s. And 
if Im came to Vienna for another performance, she would sit in the 
front row and look at him with a distant smile, throughout the 
cveimig, so that he would play badly. It gave her a bitter satisfaction 
to imagine all the details of her revenge. She realized that she was 
being ridiculous but she did not mind. But if there were a letter from 
him on her return? Then she was lost, and she did not know herself 
what would happen to her. A power stronger than herself would 
hold her and drive her towards him and towards happiness. She could 
not quite understand how it was possible for her to stay here with 
P^)a and Mama and with Elisabeth calmly waiting till they all went 
hcEne. Why did she not get some money from Fritzl or from someone 
else and simply travel back to Maria-Licht? 

On Friday die two boys had to return to their garrison and ‘that 
day had also been fixed for the departure of the other visitors. On the 
last evening EKsabeth sought an opportumty to have a private t-alk 
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with Rudi- “When shall we meet again, littk brother? Are you 
going to have your leave cancelled as you did last time?"^ 

He was struck by the clumsiness of her reproach and looked at her 
with slow enquiring eyes. Her last words brought a smile on his 
face : “ Perhaps this time it will depend on you whether we meet 
again soon,” he said. 

“ What do you mean?’^ 

“Well, supposing you got engaged?” She felt emotion surging 
through her. She tried to resist and to remain indifferent : “ Engaged? 
Have you by any chance got someone for me?” 

“Vera asked who was this Herr von Brandt to whom you were 
writing early this morning,” he said in a teasing voice. 

“ Oh, is that what makes you ask?” 

“ No. Last time I was home I saw that you were fond of him/’ 
She looked straight ahead, very pale, and he came nearer to her. 
“ And he is fond of you too, my dear. At that time you didn’t know 
it yet yourself, but he did. All that time at Czernowitz I have been 
wondering how long it would take that slow German to gather up 
his courage and come into the open.” 

She turned towards her brother and put her arms round him. 
“ Rudi, what a darling you are.” She held her head against him and 
struggled with her tears. At last she tried to master herself. 

“ Now you know it all, Rudi, what do you think Papa will say, if 
Papa . . .?” 

“ I have an idea he’ll be a little starded at first,” said Rudi with a 
grin. “ But he’d be starded in any case, whoever it was you 
produced.” 

How consoling Rudi’s words werel He took in every aspect of the 
situation in that quiedy humorous way of his. He stified every doubt 
about von Brandt’s sentiments with few words. How die would have 
loved to continue talking and pour out her heart to him. But it came 
back to her in a flash that these few moments by themselves had still 
to be used for something else. 

“ Rudi How are things between you and Vera?” 

Perhaps he had foreseen this turn in the conversadon. His expres- 
sion changed, his face grew tense but outwardly he remained calm. 

“ What do you mean? Things are just as they used to be.” 

She felt angry and at the same time resigned. Her lips trembled. 
She controlled herself with difficulty. 

“ And Vera, does she feel as you do?” 

He nodded. “ Anyhow she’ll feel as I do pretty soon. That fellow 
has gone and she’ll soon forget him if she doesn’t meet him any more. 

I saw how he danced with you. He’ll find plenty more in Budapest.” 

In one sense at any rate Elisabeth felt relieved. Her brother was 
not entirely blind. She began to see that he loved Vera, defects and 
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all. Perhaps it was jealousy and a sense o£ impotence that made her 
a^: 

And, Rudi, do you think this a good beginning?’’ 

No,” he said quietly but with almost the beginning of a smile, 
but perhaps the end will be better.” 

There was nothing she could do for him, and in a way Elisabeth’s 
old admiration for him was increased by this discovery. He was 
magnanimous, but he was also strong. Victory would be his in the" 
end. But it was sr J to think how much he would have to fight for his 
victory. 

As the train began to move the following morning her only thought 
was for her brother. She waved to him : “ Good-bye, Rudi.” As long 
as they could see one another his smiling, loving eyes looked straight 
into hers. 


’ • * . , 

At Seckirchea Stcf^ian, Aunt Frieda and Paul von Brandt were on 
tbe pktfortn. Elis^jeth reflected with satisfaction that he had not 
bem able to escape this duty. He naturally first greeted Papa, and 
waited politely until Mama had finished embracing Stephan; only 
Aen was it the turn of Elisabeth. He was unable to look her straight 
in the eyes, and there was good reason for this, she thought. As she 
smiled at him rather chaUeogingly, die nrticed with concern that he 
looked WOTse, 2 posdbl^ die time of their departure a 

fortmg^ ago. 


It moved her strangely to feel the pressme of his band Was he 
gdng once more to treat her like a litde child ? At present at any 
rate he did not seem inclined to adopt his defensive tactics. He wmH 
to have lost a little of his quiet self-possession. Sometimes his eyes 
wandered away with an expression of feverish fatigue. He had been 
overling things these last few weeks. Within a moment she felt that 
Ms dknee was forgiven. Her only preoccupation was to prevent him 
minmg his health for good. She felt sorry that the former easy com- 
paimm^ Ween them had been lost. She tried to make everything 
SKm as cffdinary as po^lc, and she refrained from reminding him 
S^smee with which he parted from her when she journeyed 
away to Vienna. What else could she have done? She saw that his 
work came before an 3 rthiiig else. 

While she got out her Greek and Latin books, she realized that in 
TOura of the two weeks spent in Vienna she had entirely grown out 
Idea that she was merely his pupil. Nevertheless she did her 
“ were oMy to make his lessons as easy as possible for 
^^Wi^ouced with torrow and even with anger that Angflique 

waTf ^ ^ possible. Stephan 

to that feeling of having had enough of it that usually 
comes before the summer vacation. As for Angflique, since her 
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return from Vienna she appeared to be feeling an utter lisdessness. 
And von Brandt seemed to find it difficult to control himself in 
dealing with her. She looked at him with a cool smile and did not 
even seem to hear what he said. 

In the end Elisabeth felt she had to discuss the matter with her 
mother. She suggested that Herr von Brandt might be let oft these 
lessons at once. In a month he would have to go to Munich to 
present his dissertation on Greek architecture in Italy, and after the 
summer vacation it would in any case be necessary to make entirely 
different arrangements for Stephan. Maria looked at her elder 
daughter and promised to discuss the matter with Papa. The following 
morning, when Elisabeth was working at a piece of translation in 
the library about half an hour before the banning of the classes, 
von Brandt walked in unexpectedly. She looked up with somewhat 
noixed feelings and he took a seat at the other side of the table: 
‘*What is this I hear: do you people want the vacation to begin 
even earlier? Has the sacred fire burnt out in you already?” 

“ Is that the way Papa and Mama have talked to you?” 

No, your mother tried to put it as though you were still aglow 
with zeal, but wanted me to begin my vacation earlier.” 

Elisabeth’s pride was woimded. Why did he adopt this tone? Why 
this derisive “ you people,” and not just you,” as though he did 
not realize that she alone had taken this initiative. 

You can just think what you like,” she said, talking with some 
difficulty and she took up her pen angrily to go on with her work' 
But in her excitement she suddenly forgot herself : Just have a look 
at yourself in the glass. You’ll see yourself that you won’t be able 
to hold out like this.. You wcai’t go to Mnnach at all, faecasosj^ ym*!! 
be iU in bed,” . ^ 

She felt sorry almost while she spoke, and bowed her head. She was 
unable therefore to see the strangely wondering glance he gave her. 
His long silence increased her oppressive uncertainty. At last he 
said. “ All right. Let’s agree that I’ve come here to thank you for 
your kind intention. But I can’t accept this offer of an earlier 
vacation.” 

She shrugged her shoulders nervously- It was though he had 
intended to say something else, but had changed his mind at the last 
moment. Now he was slowly getting up. . . . Was he leaving the 
room? No— he walked round the table and put his hand on the back 
of her chair. She could feel his hesitation. He wanted to walk out 
of the room, but he was drawn towards her against his will. She 
looked up and saw those large dark eyes in his thin face and they 
betrayed everything as they had done when he took leave from her at 
the station. “ Elisabeth,” he said gently as though in a last appeal 
to her to be more sensible than he was. But how could she be? She 
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rose tremblingly, her eyes helplessly on his, and suddenly she felt 
that she was sinking in his arms, crying with joy because of the kisses 
with which he covered her face. 

* He let go and tried hard to control himself. Hush,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “ Angelique might walk in. I did not want this. . . . 
Forgive me. I wanted at least to wait till I had passed my examina- 
tion. I would have beeen in a different position towards your parents, 
then. But it has been so difficult since your return from Vienna, and 
I wondered whether I would have the strength to hold out I suddenly 
felt unable to wait any longer.” 

She could not possibly take in at once all the things he was bringing 
out with so much difficulty. But what did it matter? He had kissed 
her. With a thrill she whispered his name, familiar already in her 
dreams : “ Paul. . . . No one need know yet. We shall wait till after 
your examination. I shall sec to it that Angelique doesn’t notice. I 
^laE find it easier to hide my feelings now. Last time he was here 
Rudi knew at once that I love you. I’ve thought of you day and night 
while I was in Vienna. And you didn’t even answer my letters. How 
could you? Oh, God, how different it will all be now, how different.” 

He took hold of her hands. “ Do you believe your father will make 
difficulties?” he asked in a voice that betrayed his anxiety. She was 
astonished, because she had always seen him so strong, impregnable. 
His pride had prevented him accqpting even die slightest favour in 
dris house, and now his love for her was going to compel him to ask 
Papa and Maim for the greatest favour ci ail. For her sake he was 
going to humble himsdf. , , 

She hastened to reassure him. She did not know whedier Papa 
might have any objections; all she knew was that she would over- 
come all obstacles. She would break the news to Papa herself: if 
an unguarded word escaped from him Paul need not hear it. 

Nine o’clock struck. Stephan and Angdique might come in any 
mcment now. I’ll leave you to yourself for a minute,” he said. 

ye% die dass,” die said. She had forgotten, “ So we’ll have 
the class after ali ...” 

Even if she had imagined that die would have more influence over 
him now she soon found out her mistake. “ Yes, the classes will go 
on,” he said, and he tried to walk away. But his eyes were still 
longingly fixed on her and she could not restrain herself. Again she 
£dl in his arms and they kissed as passionately as if they had been 
on the point of parting for years. 

When she was alone her head was still in a whirl. She tried to force 
her way to reality. She walked towards the windows and 
deeply as she looked across the woods, thinking of the great, 
exquidte future that was opening before her. She tried also to think 
ol her father, who would miss her most when she went away with 
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Paul. But their journey to Vienna seemed to have drawn Papa and 
Mama closer together. Everything seemed to turn out for the best. 

She sat down at the table, struggling against the tears that would 
not stop. It would cost her a superhuman effort to hide her great 
happiness from the others as long as Paul considered it necessary. 
She would have liked to have run into the open, into the woods, to 
be alone in order to say his name, to cry and to laugh at the same 
time. But she had to control herself . Paul wanted it. WhenAngflique 
came in, with her closed and dissatisfied face, she found Elisabeth 
bending over her copy-book, with the Greek dictionary by her side. 

It was indeed no easy undertaking to guard her great secret. She 
was only a girl, after all, longing again and again for the confirmation 
of Paul’s fediigs. If during the lesson he ^ke in the same tone 
to Angflique as to her, dbe imagined at once that his affection for 
both must be equal. Her intelligence told her that this was foolish — 
but her heart bled and she did not feel reassured till she had met him 
in the passage to exchange a secret pressure of the hand with him. 
Afterwards she reproached herself and felt afraid lest he notice how 
petty she was. And she did so want not to disturb his peace of mind, 
not to interfere with his work. 

She felt more certain every day that Mama had guessed her secret. 
At last she was unable to delay her confession any longer. It gave her 
infinite relief. Why had she put it off so long? Mama put her arms 
round her, kissed her, and said that after his examination Paul could 
go to Papa with a confident heart, because Papa could not possibly 
have any objection to him. Could any one doubt von Brandt’s earned 
intentions and his good character? In her gratitude Elisabeth over- 
whelmed her mother with kisses. She had never imagined she would 
get so much support from her. But Mama had changed very much, 
even Stephan noticed it. Once Mama had become her confidante, 
Elisabeth could not cease discussing Paul with her. All secrets sooner 
or later also found their way to Aunt Frieda, and Aunt Frieda was 
as happy about the impending engagement as though it had been 
her own. Now, when Paul was working in his room, Elisabeth no 
longer wandered aimlessly through the house. She could go to her 
mother and her aunt and talk to them. When she was in bed, know- 
ing that Paul was still at his books, she had the greatest difficulty not 
to get up quietly and tiptoe to his room. It would have been such a 
fine thing to do. Why need he be alone, when only a few walls 
separated them? Paul expected to take his doctor’s degree in the 
second half of May. It was nearly the fifteenth now and he might 
be called to Munich any day. It seemed absurd that he should still 
be studying so feverishly. But she knew that it was precisely this 
perseverance that made her so fond of him. And ought she not to be 
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grateful that he tcx>k all this trouble for this final examination which 
after all meant so much for her also? She rejoiced at every extra day 
that was granted him. At last news arrived, Paul was summoned 
before the board of examiners for the twentieth of May. He packed 
his suitcase and she saw him off all by herself. What did it matter 
if any one thought it strange? She knew that Paul would come back 
a doctor, and she wanted to speak to her father this very day. From 
the box of the carriage Ignaz listened as hard as he could to catch 
any morsel of the animated conversation below. There was a long 
silence, and he could have sworn that a kiss was exchanged behind 
his back. 

“ Well, do you feel confident?” asked Elisabeth with a little chal- 
lenge as they parted. Paul smiled. ‘‘I shall imagine that you are 
in the hall among the audience.” 

On the way home she wondered what would be the best way of 
putting the facts before her father. She did not want to wait any 
longer. She walked to the library, and when she stood before him 
it aU went much more easily than she had imagined. She threw her 
arms round him and poured out her whole heart. 

At first Georg remained rigidly seated in his chair. He was too 
amazed to talk. Then he pushed her aside and looked in her eyes. 
^ Are you fooling me?” he asked at last. She gave no reply. She was 
startled to see how pale he had gone. 

You overwhelm me. It’s so unexpected,” he said, and she heard 
how his voice broke. I can’t say yes or no. I wasn’t ready for this, 
was I? Von Brandt came into this house as a teacher. He should 
have thought of that . . .” But when he saw Elisabeth’s big eyes that 
continued to look at him, Georg swallowed his last words. He tried 
to remain matter-of-fact ‘^All right, he is no longer your teacher 
now. But what is he? How does he imagine his life and yours are 
^Ping to be after this examination? Have you thought of that? Does 
he imagine that he’ll make a position for himself at once?” But Georg 
hims df realized that all these objections would not hold. Of course 
this German, who worked night and day, would create a position 
fc^ himself. What was really such a painful and confusing experience 
was to hear Elisabeth suddenly declare that she loved a man and 
wanted to marry hi m . This it was that struck him like a thunderbolt. 
He felt that he was the victim of deceit; all this had gone on under 
Ms eyes^ without him noticing anything. He tried to discover serious 
solid-^mnding arguments in order to persuade Elisabeth to give 
tie jnatter further thought. But he felt himself that they were mere 
|WCM:d% words behind which he tried in vain to hide his panic, his 
at the k>ss of his favourite daughter, his secret and bitter 
ijealoi^* And he knew that his words would have no effect. He 
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knew his child. If she was fond of a man, no miserable, rational 
consideration, no power on earth, would keep her away from him. 

Anyhow Fll first have to discuss it with your moAer,’^ he said, 
and at the same time he cursed himself for his harshness which, in 
fact, was less harshness than weakness and disappointment. Elisabeth 
nodded and walked away silently with her head erect. Why did he 
not have the courage to call her back as she reached the door and to 
take her in his arms? He worked oJBF his irritation by cursing the 
man who was the cause of all this. His intuition had always warned 
him against this silent intruder, this robber, who had cunningly 
stolen his Elisabeth and taught her to play a comedy before her father. 
Who knew how long it had been going on? Perhaps he was unreason- 
able, but what did it matter : he had to find scmocmc to hat^ scmdom 
apart from him^df . Ey time Maria walked into the room he was 
akeady in a mcnre philosophical frame of mind. While he vented his 
resentment and enumerated all his objections he felt that he was only 
doing it in order to give her a chance to dispose of them. Maria 
reminded him how enthusiastic he had once been about this ycning 
man whom Otto had sent to them, and how he had always thought 
highly of him. He listened to her passionately maternal arguments 
without paying much attention to what she was saying. What 
mattered was diat Maria had been returned to him, and this was a 
great compensation for his loss. Perhaps she was stiU not strong, but 
she had lost the tortured and overwrought air which had made him 
fear for years that one day her mind might be entirely plunged in 
darkness. She stood by his side once more as a companion, even 
though the legs that carried her were still weak. Her recovery was 
by itself almost too exquisite to believe. Slowly his hand sou^t hers. 
He was defeated. “ I shall call Elisabedi,^’ die said wMi gentle 
smile that remained perennially young. 

, • • • ♦ • 

The following evening a telegram from Munich brought the happy 
news Elisabeth had confidently expected. Two days later Paul von 
Brandt returned. On the platform she greeted him with a solemn 
“Herr Doktor,” after which she kissed him and whispered that 
everything was setded with Papa. The news of his success had already 
spread through Seekirchcn, the station-master and Ignaz shook hands 
with him, and while he received their congratulations he had the 
feeling that it was not only his doctor’s degree they had in mind. 

In the castle loviag hands had adorned his room with flowers. Maria 
and Aunt Frieda laughed and cried as they allowed themselves to be 
kissed by him for the first time. Georg tried to soothe his bad 
conscience by giving him a formidable handshake and by pronouncing 
a cordial speech of congratulation that suddenly arose from his heart. 
Stephan did not understand very well what was happening. He 
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thought it such a funny notion that Herr von Brandt v;^as going to 
marry Elisabeth and he felt sorry that he was not going to keep his 
future brother-in-law as a teacher: a brother-in-law would not be 
over-severe, he thought. 

Elisabeth had wondered nervously how her younger sister would 
take the news. She expected cynical mockery, but to her surprise 
Angelique did everything she could to be agreeable. Since Paul's 
departure a complete change seemed to have come over her. Some- 
thing seemed to have altered her whole outlook on life. Was it merely 
because with Mama’s support she had at last achieved her wish of 
having a room of her own? At table her hands trembled when she 
took hold of a dish. Papa looked at her with surprise and irritation. 
Had he not been determined to make to-night’s little dinner a some- 
what solemn celebration, he would certainly have addressed a cutting 
remark to his younger daughter. Suddenly the memory of the evening 
^er that concert in Vieima arose in Elisabeth’s mind. It was since 
then that Angelique behaved so strangely. No doubt, in other circum- 
stances, Elisabeth would have given more thought to the matter. But 
now she was so busy with her own concerns. 

She wrote to Rudi asking whether he could get leave in the second 
half of June, reminding him of what they had discussed together the 
last evening in Vicima. He replied that he no longer remembered 
.whs^ it was. She would have to tell him again, but as regards the 
fortn^t’s leave, it had been granted, and to Arnim also. 

Now at last Paul was able to take the vacation he needed so much. 
Every day he went for a ride through the woods and the fields with 
his fianefe, and it soon became obvious how much good this was 
doing him. They had so much to talk about! Paul had strong hopes 
of an appointment as lecturer in Munich in the coming autumn. If 
this proved true, they would probably be able to get married the 
following ^ring, Elisabeth already pictured how they would organize 
modest home where she would wait to welcome him from his 
work. Meanwhile, die wanted to know everything about his child- 
hood, shout his sister, about his mother who was dead and whose 
photographs were on his writing-table. She imderstood him suffi- 
ciendy by now to realize that he could not possibly have remained 
an officer like Papa and Uncle Otto. She wondered whether, in the 
depth of her own heart, there was not a certain contempt for the 
officer caste. He hastened to assure her that as far as he was concerned 
dbere was no quesdon of contempt. How could one despise men 
i&e Rudi or her father, who were actuated by heroic motives and 
plac^ their lives at the service of an ideal. But he admitted that in 
his of^nkn a crisis might occur one day in Rudi’s life and that he 
mi^t lose all j^^sure in the profession he had chosen. There might 
be some unexpected and painful incident in his garrison life, or he 
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might come across a book left by chance at the officers^ club* This 
might shed a sudden light upon the anachronistic character of his 
profession, and cut away the ground from under his feet. Elisabeth 
looked pensively in front of her : she remembered the last days before 
Arnim’s duel, when Rudi wrote to her that if Arnim were killed he 
would not remain very keen on his profession. But now she did not 
want to go too deeply into these matters. Rudi was still an ofEcer, 
and she preferred to glide over the profound difference of outlook 
between her lover and her favourite brother. 

She read Paul’s dissertation with infinite admiration for the ideas 
with which it teemed and for the ncble form in which he had clothed 
them. His intelligence filled her with infinite awe. She wanted to see 
his books and his photographs o£ those oki Greek temples and 
theatres ipt Italy riiat embodied the purest spirit of Hellenic beauty 
as it had blowii across to the Appennine peninsula. She compared 
them with the pictures that showed how the manly, pugnacious spirit 
of Rome had transformed the Greek heritage into a hard, matter-of- 
fact world that had a grandeur of its own. The way Paul explained 
these things to her made them appear so logical and so simple. She 
would never have thought that a few monuments, a few mere frag- 
ments, would have sufficed to provide an outline of the whole 
evolution of mankind, that they could have pictured the rhythm of 
a perpetually fluctuating attitude to life and of the violent struggle of 
ideas that was still going on in her own time. She, too, wanted to 
read about all these things, to penetrate with his assistance into the 
core of the image he was making for himself. How exquisite it would 
be to go on a journey together with Paul through sunny Italy and 
perhaps even as far as Greece! 

There were also moments when Paul’s enthusiasm for this world 
of ancient beauty oppressed her a little. It gave her a shock that 
awakened her from the dream in which she had been imprisoned, 
when she heard him talk about ancient Greek divinities as though 
they were divine in the highest sense of the word. He looked at them 
and at a medieval madonna with exactly the same look. He was hardly 
interested in what was represented. All he saw was the manner in 
which the object was made and the sentiments that must have 
animated the artist. Of course it was foolish of her to be shocked by 
some expression which was intended to give no offence to any one, 
least of all to herself. But she could not help it. She was only a girl 
who had grown up in the habit of honouring the Saints and the 
Mother of God. 

She could not imagine any other way of celebrating her marriage 
than by a religious ceremony in the church. She worried a little 
because Paul went to Mass very rarely, and probably only out of 
consideration for Mama’s susceptibilities. She ventured to question 
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him on the matter but his reply was entirely reassuring. Of course 
they would get married in church, even if it were only because of the 
significant beauty of the religious sacrament. Moreover he under- 
stood very well that there was no alternative. He added that he could 
not imagine a greater happiness than to be united in wedlock with 
her by dear old Father Aigner. In order to please the old priest, he 
said, he would henceforth not miss a single Sunday Mass. 

Elisabeth preferred not to discuss Paul’s reasons. She was too happy 
to have his consent. She blushed with pleasure when a little later 
Father Aigner told her with a merry wink how pleased he was with 
her for having brought a lost sheep back to the fold. 

The people on the farm were surprised at the change in Paul von 
Brandt’s manner and appearance. They attributed it entirely to 
Elisabeth’s influence. He used to keep obstinately aloof, and now his 
heart of^cned to every one. He stopped for a talk with the labourers 
m die field, visked the stables with young Eisengruber, and dropped 
in for a friaadly ct^ of coffee with the old farmer and his wife, who 
were gradually retiring from active business and had litde matter 
for conversation apart from their son. They expected that under 
Toni’s administration the farm would know a period of renewed 
prosperity. 

Paul ako went out with Franz, the forester, and his younger son, 
HsindL Tlise 'deter boy was doing his mflitary service and Franz missed 
him very much. He ^mld not get used to going out with one son 
only. It seemed ^ him the breaking oE a lifelong habit. On the other 
hand, of course^ both Brigitte and he were proud of their gunner who 
was to come on leave for the first time this summer. Yes, the parting 
had been particularly heavy for Brigitte, because, as Herr von Brandt 
no doubt knew, she had always been such a wise mother to them 
Ixdi. Look, here was the portrait which Franzl had sent. Didn’t he 
look handsome in this uniform? Franz beamed with pride at the 
of the traditional militiaman’s photograph. Paul looked at it 
aBd handed it back with a smile. 

Paul also tried to draw nearer to the Major. Georg anyhow was 
already full of the most friendly sentiments towards his future son-in- 
law, whom he now found was so much more loyal than he had ever 
dared hope. Elisabeth noted with delight how they rode away 
together one day in order to inspect the fields where the wheat ears 
were already swelling. They went out together more often after this 
first occasion. The workers in the field drew themselves up to greet 
their squire and to rub the perspiration from their faces. When they 
mw two them discussing the state of the crops, they began 
to wond^ whether perhaps Herr von Brandt would one day be the 
Maje^’s successor. Master Rudi was an officer and young Stephan 
also looked like one of those who would prefer town life. Of course 
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they did not venture to speak like this; they were masters of their own 
silent thoughts. They knew that young Eisengruber would be one of 
those learned farmers who knew better than the veterinary surgeon 
what was wrong with a cow, and who understood diseases of the 
crops better than the gentlemen who wrote articles about them in 
the local paper. The Slovene harvesters last summer shook their 
heads when they heard of it: a farmer should not have too much 
learning. That was only tempting the evil one. 

These suppositions about Paul von Brandt received further con- 
firmation because he had such long discussions with Toni Eisengruber 
about agriculture. It was his vacation now, but his mind was always 
active and, with that German thoroughness dE his, he read up any- 
thing he had been <fi^2assiDig in the daytime in Georg’s agricultural 
textboefo. ft k prdbdbfe Aat he fdt attract)©! by young Eisengruber. 
MmbcA, Slid that die almost iBek jealous because he spent most of 
his time on the form. He consoled her with a laugh : “ You know, 
we don’t discus wheat and barley and potato diseases all the time. 
Yesterday Toni and I talked about youl ” 

‘‘About me?” 

“ Yes, about the time when you and Rudi were children.” 

She turned away abruptly. Somehow this was a subject that ought 
not to have been mentioned. She could not have explained why she 
felt upset. But as soon as she was reminded of her childhood, that 
same dreadful picture rose before her eyes: Toni down below on 
the road, holding in his arms the limp body of dying little Stephan. 
It was the only thing she could never bring herself to discuss with 
Paul. He was bound to have heard of the dreadful acxidciit that had 
for ever cast its shadow across Maria-Iidht, It was only in order to 
avoid calling up painful memories in th^ he had always avoickd 
the subject so far. 

Had Toni given him the whole story now? All the better, because 
one day he must know. She ought to feel grateful to Toni for having 
spared her the dreadful task. She sank against Paul’s shoulder and, 
with her hands before her eyes, she leaned her head against his breast. 

On the appointed day the two young men arrived from Czernowitz. 
Rudi brought two other friends with him, young officers whose 
acquaintance the girls had made during their visit to Vienna : Gustav 
and Max von Meskovich, Mizzi von Strada arrived with her mother 
from Vienna, accompanied by the inevitable Fritzl, who was 
apparently unable to forget Angelique and hoped that in the absence 
of competition he would perhaps count a little more for her. He had 
more or less invited himself. Vera sent her excuses : she did not feel 
well and was afraid of the journey. Her father also stayed behind 
because he found it difficult to get away owing to work. 
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The old casde suddenly grew animated, and although in this month 
of June there was work enough for all the maids on the farm, Toni 
had to dispense with two of them for the sake of the guests. Mariedl 
and sixty-year-old Anna were hardly able to cope with the work in 
the kitchen. Ignaz helped them peel potatoes and wash vegetables, and 
he had also to look after his little daughter Hanni who was continually 
getting in the way. Meanwhile the young officers, who were used to 
giving orders, called him to the stables on the slightest pretext. 

In the past Magdalena Eisengruber used to assist in the kitchen on 
such occasions, but now she was feeling too old. Also, she had to 
cook in the farm because the maids were so busy and because Toni 
could not be persuaded to go and find a wife. This worried his mother 
very much. Both his sisters had left by now and she had to look after 
his linen. Did he imagine that this would go on for ever? Magdalena 
would have liked to devote herself entirely to her old husband who 
was often kept in his chair by sciatica. She hoped that on the occasion 
of this engagement, which would be celebrated by the whole neigh- 
bourhood, Toni would come across the right girl. Of course, she would 
have to be a farmer’s daughter; he might have learnt ever so much 
in town, but he was in duty bound to choose a country girl. It would 
be an unpardonable offence if, as people sometimes whispered, he 
were to think himself too good for this. Magdalena came from town 
her^lf but die would not hear of his taking a wife from town. And 
there was certainly no lack of choice for the handsome, able yoimg 
farmer of Maria-Lkht, 

Viennese Mizzi was delighted with this expedition. She did not 
know what she liked best, the fuimy oil lamps and candelabra that 
were lit when one undressed at night, or the whole romantic castle 
with its turrets and its fortifications and its atmosphere of “Sister 
Ann, can you see anything coming?” Everything was equally 
delicious! Gustav, the rides on horseback through the woods and 
&e fields over which hung the sweet perfume of the broom and of 
ripening wheat; the orchards round the farm with cherry trees and 
large blue plums; the excursions to the funny provincial town of 
Klagenfurt Mama was never able to accompany them. The boys 
got hold of a sailing boat and a trip was made to Maria-Worth and 
from there to Portschach where there was a hotel with a tennis court, 
and where they drank coffee wdth whipped cream. 

Angelique took part in all this fun, Fritzl, more in love than ever, 
di^xavered to his delight that she did not seem to mind if in Dr. 
Prisswitz’s large open car he secretly placed his arm round her. But 
when failed altogether to react, he began to wonder whether she 
had nc^iced it at aU. It appeared sometimes as though she was hardly 
conscious of what she did or said. It was as though her thoughts 
were permanently dscwherc. He asked her in a voice full of reproach 
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whether he mattered at all to her. She merely laughed, and this did 
not make the situation any clearer. 

Possibly Elisabeth would also have noticed the strangeness of her 
sister’s behaviour if she had not so entirely isolated herself with Paul. 
This had not been her intention, but circumstances brought it about. 
Right from the beginning there appeared to be a great difference 
between' the mentality of Paul and that of Rudi’s friends. Dr. 
Prisswitz, who was much older, knew the art of being young with 
these young men. Paul allowed them to go their way; he could 
laugh with them, but he never took active part in their fun. And 
naturally Elisabeth stayed with him. She knew perfectly well that 
in reality he was more youthful even and mtore enterpri^g dian 
these wealfby bc^s, who felt panic-stricken at the thought of any 
mentai and who emulated one ajoother in their chase after little 
amusements, keeping all their seriousness for an occasional dull dis- 
cussion of military and political matters and still more for their 
sporting achievements. They probably made merry ip secret at Paul’s 
expense. Well, as to this, Elisabeth did not mind. She was sure Rudi 
took no part in it. At heart Rudi was probably nearer to Paul than to 
them. 

Meanwhile Elisabeth was very glad to welcome Paul’s sister and 
his brother-in-law when they arrived from Munich. The most curious 
thing about this Peter Althofer was probably that he wore no beard. 
In her mind Elisabeth had decided that as he was a painter he must 
have a beard, and now the man who made his appearance turned out 
to be a timid, dreamy and delicate-looking man, who would never 
have dreamt of growing a beard or erf loddng in any way l&e an 
artist. He looked rather awkward while he was bemg introduced to 
all those young people, but once he sat down in the carriage be began 
to talk of the journey and forgot all his shyness. Where c^er people 
would only have seen mountains, woods and fields, he appeared to 
have experienced a number of most wonderful sensations. His wife 
Lotte let him talk; she rejoiced at the understanding which she could 
read in Elisabeth’s eyes. Paul did not seem to know of whom he 
was proudest, of his brother-in-law, of his sister whose face told of 
her motherly pride at being the wife of an artist, or of his Elisabeth 
who had at once conquered their sympathy, Althofer also brought 
with him his seventeen-year-old sister, Hilda, a strange mixture of 
woman and child. She hoped to become an interior decorator. Later 
she showed a few photographs of her work, and Elisabeth felt 
suddenly ashamed at her own lack of talent. Paul consoled her by 
swearing that without her his life would be empty and aimless. 

The young officers looked at this beardless Peter Althofer in a 
friendly manner, but not without a certain mischievous merriment. 
To be an artist was a thing of which they had naive and strange 
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notions. It seemed a queer thing to them to want to paint. How could 
one submit to voluntary poverty for the sake o£ a reputation which 
usually came only after one’s death. To them being an artist was 
much the same thing as being afraid of work. They looked upon the 
artist’s life as a kind of unmanly idleness, as a desire to be perpetually 
admired by women and as a ceaseless search after the ideal model 
that would make one immortal Just as the Mona Lisa made Leonardo 
da Vinci immortal. In the case of Althofer they foimd all their 
suspicions confirmed by the silent adoration of the two women who 
accompanied him. This little Hilda was by no means a bad sort, but 
the deadly earnestness of her eyes would discourage any young man! 

The arrival of the guests from Munich deepened the chasm that 
separated the military element from the intellectuals. The older von 
Isfcskovkh, Max, was no longer able to conceal bis feelings from his 
bafothei. Upon first acquaintance in Vienna he had fallen for 
Weygand’s tister Elisabeth, and he thought it intolerable that she 
seriously thot^ht of marrying this dull German who had run away 
from the army and deserved the profoundest contempt from the 
officers’ caste to which he refused to belong. 

On the day before the betrothal Uncle Otto and Aunt Julia arrived. 
Uncle Otto was as jovial as ever and thought the presence of all these 
o&ars deligbtfuL He listened to their stories of garrison life 
h^d slowly strefc^ his grey moustache. At one time he 
hM gacrisc® at Kdomea, not far from Czernowitz, and he 

samkA at his meimrks. Since retirement regretted his 
lost authcMrity. A colonel who had doffed his uniform seemed no 
longer to count in the world. Even Julia refused to take hitm seriously 
and said he was an old growler. But these young officers, at any rate, 
still knew who he was and what he bad been. They addressed him 
fay his rank md took a riigjitly stiffer attitude when he explained to 
them ide^ about the army^ about the reappointment of Conrad 
von Hotzenderff as chief of staff, or when he expressed his concern 
at tibe fact that the hek to the throne, who was superviring the 
naKtnmuvrcs in intended to make a solemn entry into Sarajevo. 

Otfio thought it a mistake to> choose for this ceremony the day when 
the Semans re m e mb ered the national hero who, on a June morning 
of the year 1389, crept into the enemy camp and murdered Sultan 
Murav in his tent an hour before the decisive battle between the old 
Servian empire and the Turks. 

***** 

Elisabeth did not sleep weU. But the following morning 
.her timm gave way before the kindness die felt on all sides. The 
^ung men rose early in order to put green boughs and flowers about 
the house and to hang out the flag from the tower. At breakfast Aunt 
Julia pressed ha: to her heart like a mother, and Papa shook hands 
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SO vigorously with Paul that Elisabeth could ik> longer doubt his 
feelings. She was given innumerable presents and, instead <rf a useful 
piece for her future household, Rudi gave her a delicate golden 
chain, Paul was boundlessly proud and happy and whispered his 
admiration into her ear as though he were a lovesick youngster. 

The glorious summer weather of the last few days was still holding. 
A large party in the old family coach followed by two cabs, and a dog- 
cart from the farm driven by Toni Eisengruber, escorted by a caval- 
cade of merry young men in uniform, moved to the church for Sunday 
Mass. Father Aigner devoted a passage in his sermon to the betrothed 
couple from the castle, and later in the saaristy, when Aey had 
exchanged rings, he blessed them. Mama, Aunt Frieda, and Aunt 
Julia aiod. Elisabeth bravely lai^^ied through her tears. Outside, 
the whole o£ Seeknehea seemed to have collected, and when die 
stepped widi Paul into die carriage they burst emt in loud acclama- 
tions. Another and equally noisy reception awaited them at the casde. 
Dr. Prisswitz had sent a basket o£ roses that was larger even than 
Paul’s bouquet. Still with her smEe of happiMss on her fece, Elisabeth 
submitted to the teasing about this ardent admirer. After a hasty 
lunch preparations for the evening began. A long table was placed in 
the courtyard. The band were to sit on the covered balcony above 
and later they would move to the meadow where there would be 
dancing. The farm servants were already transporting all available 
chairs and benches and, under Toni’s direction, a buffet was being 
constructed. 

Under the severe eye of Anna, who wanted to save her the disgr^e 
of a failure, Hisabeth was baking a gigantic cake fidl dE surpises. 
Rudi and Stephan were rchcarriiig the dialogoc they intsended to 
recite later in the day. Stqjhan was going to take die part of die 
youthful god Cupid while Rudi was to be a hoary and venerable 
Father Time. There were others who felt prompted to contribute 
something to the celebrations. Although her husband’s nephew did 
not appear to relish the idea, Axmt Julia revealed that she had made 
a poem for the occasion. Hilda Althofer was painting the menus 
and every one suddenly admired her artistic talents. Fritzl thought 
he would please her by whispering to her that in his opinion she 
had more talent than her brother. Inspired by the sudden wealth 
of flowers in the house Althofer made an aquarelle of a mixed bouquet 
which he offered to his future sister-in-law as soon as it was ready. 
She was so grateful that she wanted to kiss him, but she was too shy 
to do it in front of all these people. Old Anna allowed herself to 
observe that it would have been more seemly to paint Herr Paul’s 
bouquet. 

Towards five o’clock the first guests appeared. Dr. Prisswitz drove 
up the courtyard with loud honks. His car was entirely adorned with 
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coloured ribbons and he himself looked like a bridegroom. He wore 
ceremonial black clothes with a large buttonhole and his face was 
red with the sun and with excitement. He obviously intended to enjoy 
the evening and, even if there remained in him a distant memory of 
his own great disappointment, there was litde doubt that he was 
going to overcome and forget it. On the way down he fetched Father 
Aigner and insisted on pinning a rose on the priest’s frock. The 
maids, who were laying the table, laughed when they saw them step 
together from the car. Dr. Prisswitz jovially holding the priest by 
the arm. 

Ignaz came back with a few notables from Seekirchen whom he 
had fetched in the coach. Burgomaster Eckbauer was still as healthy, 
as florid, and as imposing as twenty-five years ago when he directed 
the celebrations on the occasion of Georg’s return with Maria on the 
day, of their wedding. The musicians had to walk from Seekirchen 
and had not yet arrived when Ignaz announced that dinner was 
served. They only appeared after the hors-d’oeuvres, and beneath the 
reproachful glance of the burgomaster they rushed to their seats 
upstairs. A few moments later the first sound of the brass instruments 
filled the yard. But even without the music everybody felt happy. 
Aunt Julia was flirting with her two neighbours. Dr. Prisswitz and 
the hurgomaster, and at the same time she was making eyes at the 
priA prie^ oppotite her. She seemed entirely oblivious of the fact 
tiiat thus to put temptation in the way of this good man must have 
been a hdnous sin. Arnim was the life and soul of his own end of 
the table. Mizzi laughed so miKrh that she could hardly find time 
for eating. Then Anna was fetched from her kitchen to be congratu- 
lated on the engagement tart, decorated with two names written in a 
heart beneath two sugar doves. The design was her very own 
invention. 

The hour for the speeches had arrived. Father Aigner spoke first 
then came Georg. He was greatly moved, and Aunt Frieda and 
Aunt Julia had to produce their handkerchiefs. Elisabeth would 
certainly have cried in unison with them had she not told herself 
beforehand that there was to be no weakness on any account. When 
her grey-haired father came to the end of his speech and raised his 
glass towards her with a rigid military gesture, she rose, rushed 
towards him, and kissed him on both cheeks. Now Dr. Prisswitz got 
up, and in the comical tone he had kept from his student’s years he 
cxp'c^ed his joy at the happiness of these two young people. He 
made every one laugh by declaring that as a bachelor he was in the 
best position for appreciating how happy they were. As he sank back 
much relieved into his diair and turned once more to his witty neigh- 
bour, he failed to see the ^ance which Elisabeth directed towards him. 

Hudi made the kind of speech that was to be expected from him 



and had much success when he announced that he had discovered 
his sister’s great secret long before she knew it herself. Every one 
laughed, and Elisabeth also forced herself to laugh, but she was the 
only one who noticed how he had to make an ejffort to keep his mind 
here and not to think of other things. Thereupon Arnim spoke about 
a wedding boat that was going to navigate classical waters when, 
perhaps before the end of the year, it would sail away from the safe 
harbour of Maria-Licht. He trusted that the bridegroom would follow 
the example of Ulysses and would get himself roped to the mast if 
ever the song of sirens tried to draw him towards dangerous rocks. 
But, he said, with a passenger like Elisabeth there was no doubt that 
the ship would be steered safely between Scylla and Charybdis! 

When nobody else seemed to have anything more to say, Paul got 
up to atpress his own thanks and those of his fianede. He did it with 
so much ^npHcity 2Bd in such a touching manner that even Aunt 
Julia began to think a litde more highly of him. Max had to admit 
silently that this Doctor Bookworm, although he was a runaway 
officer, was worth more than he had suspected. Paul spoke about 
the years he had spent here, about his first arrival, about all the 
cordiality that had been shown to him from the beginning and had 
made it so much easier for him to terminate his studies. The vigorous 
applause with which he was rewarded aroused Elisabeth from her 
meditation. She had to touch glasses with him now, with her eyes 
on his, and he kissed her in the presence of everybody. It was half- 
dark by the time they all marched to the meadow in procession bdrind 
the band. The coloured Chinese lanterns made it look like a green 
hall. The sky was overcast and a sultry warmth lay over woods 
and the fields, but it iodked as though ffie rair would not 
for another couple of hours. Ignaz and &%ittc, who had put 

on old-fashioned peasant costumes, played a one-act sketch on an 
improvised stage. They represented a quarrelling married couple. 
The wife had listened to an evil-tongued neighbour and in her fury 
she had put too much salt in the soup and the potatoes. The furious 
husband threw the plates from the table. But all ended well because 
they found out that they were still fond of each other. The wife 
decided to apply the poker with which she had first intended to 
belabour her husband to the back of her wicked neighbour. The moral 
was clear, and Paul and Elisabeth had to give a solemn assurance that 
they would never forget it. 

The band began a waltz and to Elisabeth’s delight Paul bent towards 
her and invited her to dance. He did quite well although he had 
always pretended not to be able to dance. In her pride she sent him 
to her mother for the next dance. She also wanted him to ask Aunt 
Frieda, Aimt Julia, and Aunt Louise. She assisted him with the move- 
ments of the peasant quadrille so that he cut quite a presentable figure. 
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Then came an intermezzo with recitations, wise counsels with rhymes 
that sounded like a bell, in the true manner of the countryside. There 
was a philosophical dialogue between Chronos and Cupid. Father 
Time, with his scythe, his hour-glass and his grey beard, wrapped in 
a white sheet, expressed his doubt whether love could withstand the 
efFect of time. Cupid, the light-footed and winged young god, gave 
him witty and appropriate replies delivered with profound convic- 
tion, and declared that he had the recipe for eternal love. All that 
was needed for it was that each time one of the lovers spoke an 
inconsiderate word, he should be made to place a ten groschen piece 
in a little pot. At the end of the year a present could then be bought 
with the proceeds of the 6nes. Afterwards Cupid shot his quiverful at 
the spectators and Aunt Julia laughed till she cried because one of 
these harmless arrows threatened her large bosom. Dr. Prisswitz was 
in tipue to catch it. She had already danced with so many people 
^ coM hardly remember them all, but again and again the 
doctor returned for her because no one waltzed with as much verve 
as she. When Dr. Prisswitz, who had placed the arrow in his breast 
pocket, apjpeared once more she noticed that her poor Otto was feeling 
out of it, and therefore she freed her arm from the grip of the too 
pliant physician and drew her hud>and into the dance. The rejected 
suitor k»ok^ a Me surprised, but when he saw her laugh at him 
baefc. It w Ht^)Qssible to mind anything from Aunt 
Julia. V' ** 

P:0ssw]tt2^ sudderdy fck bold enough to ask Flisabeth for a dance. 
He could not believe that he was really holding her in his arms. He 
trted to hold her in a manner that would be expressive of his profound 
respect, but the wine and the emotion of the dance had such an over- 
powering cJSect that he could not help delivering himself of a melan- 
dioly declaration ; “ Elisabeth, I can now reveal a secret to you, but 
yra must never tell any one el^. If twenty years ago I had discovered 
somd^^kdy Mke you, I swear to you that I would not have remained 
a bachelor. And then I would be a great surgeon in Vienna, instead 
of prescribing pills and potk)ns in this little place.” She smiled warmly 
at hi m. She fdt so happy. Perhaps she wanted to console him, and 
she did perhaps not realize how cruel the answer was which she 
returned : ‘‘ But then I would not have you as a friend.” 

No, ’ he said. He had himself laid bare the old wound, not 
knowing that it could still hurt so much. Still, he had at any rate 
m^de^his cxmfession. It gave him a bitter-sweet satisfaction to know 
Ae was at last informed of the great disappointment of his 
IMe. ^Hiere was no need now ever to refer to it with a single word. 

C^i, Elisd)eth did understand him very well. Even if his words 
h^ made i| ail clear to her, his silence would have done. His 
confession, on the day cf her engagement, was like a precious present 
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which in a strange way mack her happiness even ckepery although 
at the same time it brought sadness to her heart. 

After this dance her eyes sou^t, not Paul, but Rudi. He came 
towards her at once. “ I haven’t had a single dance with you yet,” 
he said. He had not yet removed his Father Time disguise. He had 
merely placed the scythe against a tree and, after the example of 
Roman senators, he held a corner of his toga over his shoulder. While 
he smiled at her she looked into his eyes, suddenly unable any longer 
to bear her guilt alone. “ Rudi, although Vera and I were unable to 
hit it off in Vienna, I would have tried to be friendly towards her. 
She ought to have understood this. Why didn’t she come? Even 
though she might not have wid^ to see me, yem were here!” 

“ A moment, Itak sister,” he s®d, “ Hiis skirt seems to cramp my 
styk after aS.” hie sl^pged mm of il and, at the same time, polled his 
besu# from his chin. ;'*^ Now then, let’s go on dancing.” Rudi was 
doing Ms best to shew to her that he forgave everything this evening, 
but in her desire to be forgiven she had reveakd the whole poverty of 
Vo-a’s feelings for him. She did not venture to refer again to Ae 
matter. 

The dancing and the wine made people warm. Hot-faced farm 
labourers disappeared wiA Aeir girls into Ae dark cover of Ae 
wood. After a litde while Aey reappeared wiA ruffled hair. A few 
Chinese lanterns had already burnt out, and Ignaz climbed on a box 
m order to place new candles in Aem. The maids pretended to 
sui^rt him, but in reality Aey were trying to push him into each 
oAcr’s arms. Mariedl, who was serving Ainks behind the buffet Aat 
was draped wiA bimting and strean^r^ occaskmally cast a Astrusifal 
glance in his dkecdoo, but Ae amid, not cmAi 

Ae dance wtA Igiia2^ she was pregnant omx^mme and cM wm wsm 
to make hcrscif ridiculous. 

The young men Aought it wcHild be fun to stage a Chinese proces- 
sion Arough Ac wood. Every one agreed at once wiA Ae proposal 
and Aunt Frieda aAed for a lamp. They walked round arm in arm 
singing in democratic unison. Sometimes Aose in fremt cheered and 
rushed Aead. A group Aat could not follow so quickly stayed bAind 
and laughed. In Ae alternating light and dark Ae men kissed Ae 
maids, Gustav kissed Mizzi, and Dr. Prisswitz made a mistake in Ae 
dark and kissed Ae burgomaster’s daughter- It was only after Ae had 
wriggled herself free from his embrace Aat he noticol to his horror 
Aat he was no longer holding Ae jolly peasant giri wiA whom he had 
been dancing. He let go of her very quickly and moved towards the 
wife of the Colonel from Graz. He realized Aat he would now have 
to restrain himself a little and Aerefore he took Ae head of Ae 
procession wiA her, straight behind Ae music, and shouted to every 
one Aat wisdom and virtue would now lead Ae way. Dr. Prisswitz 
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was feeling as young as in his best student’s years. He had completely 
overcome his previous weakness. He had told Elisabeth of his love, 
a thing he would never have thought himself brave enough to do. 
Now he celebrated his own courage with noisy songs and he felt 
that to-day, at any rate, life was kind to him. The little lady on his 
arm might be rather ripe, but she was well preserved, still quite 
daring, and she was friendly and kind. She asked him whether she 
must continue to call him I>octor, whereupon he begged her to call 
him Romeo. Her laugh told him that if only her husband had not 
followed her everywhere with his stern sergeant-major’s eye she might 
have had more kindnesses for him. Yes, Abel Prisswitz was beginning 
to feel enough of this strict supervision. He hoped that soon there 
would be an opportunity to disappear and to find that soft milkmaid 
who danced the polka with such abandon. He thought he had some- 
diing to tell her in private. Meanwhile he sang Latin student songs 
and, with a Tyrolese hat made of paper over one ear, he conducted 
the singing with his Chinese lantern. 

As they were crossing the meadow a gloomy face suddenly appeared 
before the doctor. He shone the light of his lantern on it, and dis- 
covered that the face belonged to his manservant, whose greatest 
delight was to carry bad news and whom he was in the habit of calling 
the bird <£ ill cmien. What . . . you here?” asked Prisswitz, leaving 
the procession, wondering what was wrong. Someone else was already 
dragging away Julia and he was left alone with this melancholy 
messenger, whom he cursed for spoiling his fun. Of course, he was 
gCHUg to tell him of an S.O.S. ^t out by one of the expensive 
patients who couldn’t be put off till to-morrow and to whom he also 
preferred not to send his substitute. “ Tdl me, who is it? The old 
Beckmann woman again?” — ^‘"No, doctor, the Rossmeyers.” 

Of course, it would be the Rossmeyers! No way of escaping their 
summons. The whole family were patients, and all of them rolling in 
money. If he lost one patient in that clan he lost them all. He began 
to fed more kindly towards old Johann, who had mounted his bike 
at diis late hour in order to prevent such a catastrophe. “ Which 
Rossmeycr?” he enquired with a sigh. — ^‘*The one behind the 
church.” — see, the old man himself! And what’s the matter with 
him now?”— “They thought it was a stroke, doctor.”— * Yes, yes, 
they would call it a stroke. I dare say he’s had too much dinner. 
Why should that old money-grubber suddenly get a stroke?” — 
“ l^y thought it might be due to the excitement, doctor.” — “ What 
excitement?” — You don’t mean you haven’t heard, doctor?” — “No, 
wi^t ought I to have heard?” Johann gazed at him in amazement : 
“ Why, doctor, the whole town is upside down. In Bosnia 
they’ve . , .” 

J<4iann told a tale that was almost too dreadful to believe. Abel 
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Prisswitz was speechless as he lookai at the face of his old servant, 
covered in sweat and profoundly moved. His stupidity, his proverbial 
lack of imagination, made him such a deadly accurate informant. 
Prisswitz realized that he ought to make an effort to return to reality 
and to take in the meaning of what he had heard. But he tried in 
vain. There was something about this night-time message that made 
it seem like a nightmare. He was struck by the spectral silence around 
him. The others had wandered away, and it seemed to him that from 
a great distance the sound of a bell floated towards him. He rubbed 
his forehead with the back of his hand and shivered. He had almost 
forgotten Herr Rossmeyer’s stroke. It was a mere incident, it did 
not matter at all. Only one question mattered : ought he to tell the 
news to the others or ought he to disappear undbtrusively with 
Johann? The idea of aUowing Elisabeth’s engagement to pass undis- 
turbed vsdfcdle the whdbTof Austria shuddered with horror had some- 
thing inoed&ly fascinating. Later on Elisabeth was bound to admire 
his strength of mind. "‘Come along, jehann!” He threw down his 
Chinese lantern and crushed it with his feet to put it out. 

Just at this moment the procession came in sight, winding its 
unsteady way towards him. The other guests saw that he intended 
to leave. They tried to cut off his retreat. “Where are you going 
to, doctor? You can’t leave us like that, you know! No, no, we 
won’t let him go!” They formed a circle and danced round Prisswitz 
and his man. It was very painful. One or two probably realized that 
something serious had happened. They wanted to ask him, but the 
music was too loud. Close to him he suddenly saw the red and 
excited face of the peasant girl with whom he had danced the polka. 
She looked at him with her most enticing expresskm. But no, k was 
impossible to stay. He slowly raised bis hancL 

“ Silence I” a few of the older ones exclaim^. One after other 
the musicians ceased to play. 

Dr. Prisswitz cleared his throat. “ If what my man here tells me 
is true, it’s our duty to stop this celebration at once!” He turned away 
from the faces that were still merrily incredulous and, addressing 
Georg and the Colonel from Graz, he said : 

“ The heir to the throne and the archduchess have been murdered 
at Sarajevo.” 

The following morning the special supplement of the paper con- 
firmed the news. Georg and Otto rode to Klagenfurt to hear the 
latest bulletin: the whole land was basking in the sun, and the 
bright light only increased their depression. On the field labourers 
and maids stood together in little knots, discussing instead of work- 
ing, and they ran towards Georg to ask whether there really was 
going to be war with Servia. The bulletin outside the town hall 
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mcxdy announced that an immediate investigation was being held 
to find the persons who were behind the murders. The evening papers 
anxiously avoided any mention of the word “ war.’^ Telegrams 
brought news of profound sympathy from all over the world, with the 
exception of Belgrade, where flags were flying and processions were 
celebrating the event. In cafes, it was alleged, people drank to the 
death of the archdukes. Of course it was the duty of the monarchy 
to follow the dark trail wherever it might lead, and to penetrate right 
into those haunts of vice where men conspired against ruling 
monarchs. The country population took note of all these announce- 
ments with considerable satisfaction. They knew at any rate that 
the highest authorities in Vienna were looking after everything, so 
that they could go back to their fields, and gather in the harvest before 
the thunder-storm which had been threatening for days. 

While the investigations proceeded without much promise of 
the provincial newspaper kept its readers in a constant state 
of tension with pathetic articles about the solemn return of the 
archducal couple. There was first the journey in a cruiser, with the 
flag half-mast, and the sombre greetings of the coast batteries thunder- 
ing in the distance. Then there was the special train from Trieste with 
the funeral carriage draped in black. It had been arranged for the 
archduchess to be given a separate funeral; she was not of sufficientiy 
exalted bitfli to be buried in the Hapdburg vault. But in his will the 
archddbe had es^essed the widi to rest by her side in the vault he 
had built himsdf on his estate in Lower-Austria. Every one knew 
how attached the friendless Archduke Francis Ferdinand had been 
to the wife whom he had married against the old Emperor’s wish. 
Their joint funeral, for which emperors and kings forgathered, 
offered new material for a nationalist orgy in the press. Vivid descrip- 
tions ware published of the way in which the two dead bodies crossed 
the Danube, lashed into fury by a tempestuous wind. At Pechlarn, 
the legendary town of the Nibelungen, such an incredible thunder- 
broke over the procession that the horses had to be unharnessed 
tSi the anger of the Nibelungen was appeased. The dead man was 
now regarded as the idol of the monarchy, and the old Emperor’s 
grief was described in heartrending terms; every one tried to forget 
the universally acknowledged fact that the Emperor had never been 
able to bear his nephew. 

Louise von Strada returned at once to Vienna : she hoped that 
things would be more interesting in the capital. She would not allow 
Mizsti to stay by herself. Gustav now carried her photograph on his 
hmrt and, armed with this talisman, he was prepared to brave death 
on any b^ddcfiekl, Otto went away with his Julia because he wanted 
to bear die views of his cironies at the officers’ circle in Graz. Fritzl 
stayed behind while the other young men were there. It did him good 
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to feel surrounded by all these urdforncis, and straetimes he forgot 
that he was not a soldier himself. 

The house-party came to an end not because military leave was 
cancelled, but because the leave of the young men was coming to an 
end in any case. Rudi suggested that diey should all travel by way 
of Vienna and spend a last day there. Among those who felt this 
keenly was Hilda, though she controlled herself heroically while 
taking leave. She was happily unaware of the reason of this earlier 
departure. Elisabeth held her arm round the girl in a sisterly fashion 
while the train drove out of Seekirchen station. She waved at Rudi 
like the others and at the same time she felt the nervous twitching of 
the shoulders of this curiously passionate little girl. Rudi admired 
her drawings and her sketches, hut why had he no eye for herself? 
Why did he stare himself blind upcm this intolerable Vera? No doubt 
the reason which had kept her away from Maria-Licht was merely 
sonic mw ffirtatkm. She would still cause much misery to Rudi. 

Only Paul’s family remained. Peter Althofer soon forgot all about 
the Sara|evo murder. To belkve that it might lead to a world war 
was, in his opinion, the height of absurdity. And, apart from a few 
obstinate prophets of woe, the others gradually began to agree with 
him. He spoke lyrically about the fields with their golden glow and 
the deep shadows of the woods around, about the amazing thunder- 
clouds, mysteriously illumined and edged with poisonous purple. He 
pointed at the crests of the sloping fields far away under those clouds, 
bathed in darkness and then suddenly drenched in a flood of 
cadmium-yellow sunshine. He contemplated the feverish activity dE 
the harvesters, their loaded carts and their heavy horses. Everywboe 
he discovered the dramatic struggle of man again^ ihe <fc^[^ictive 
forces of nature, again^ the ligfamii^ mohss of feeie. Georg fetened 
silently to this simple man who saw all things with ^ich inteusity, 
but transferred them into a timeless light. What was this world m 
which he lived? Georg himself began to feel that there was a deeper 
meaning in this thunder-storm which brooded over the landscape and 
would not break. But this symbolism only increased his sense of 
oppression. He could not understand Althofer’s childlike worship of 
b^uty for its own sake. After all, the man was nearly forty 1 It was 
impossible to converse with such a fellow! 

Georg cast a perfunctory glance at the enthusiastic articles that 
appeared about the new heir to the throne. But, with an anxiety he 
was unable to shake off, he studied the foreign telegrams and the 
news about the progress of the investigation. The press grew less 
and less communicative on this subject. There did not appear to be 
much direct evidence involving the Servian government, but even so 
it was impossible to imagine that the whole thing would allowed 
to end so easily. Count Berchtold was an ambitious young minister 
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who would not accept defeat. He was sure to do all he could in order 
to unmask Servia as a dangerous criminal before the eyes of the 
world. Every friend of justice was bound to agree that it deserved 
punishment. The German Emperor used big words, as was his wont, 
and ratded his sabre, in the conviction that this would have no 
dangerous consequences. He believed that the masterly diplomacy of 
Vienna would not allow itself rash measures and would wait for the 
castigation of Servia until Russia’s neutrality had been secured. 
Germany intended to show that her army made her proof against 
fear. She also wanted to prove her trustworthiness as an ally. But 
the German Emperor was impulsive, he had often hunted with the 
murdered man and he insisted that the monarchy should demand 
full satisfaction for the wrong it had suflEered. He proclaimed that 
in trying to obtain this Austria could count upon the Nibelung-like 
fiddity of her German ally. 

At first Georg himself thirsted for revenge, but these sentiments 
gave way very soon when he saw the terror in Maria’s eyes. He 
began to visualize the results of an armed conflict with Servia and 
he was full of secret fear for the sake of his son. 

A special Austrian commissioner had been sent to Belgrade to 
investigate the question of responsibility for the murder. Had he 
discovered any incriminating material? The newspapers were silent 
on this sd^ect, but their campaign of abuse against Servia grew 
bitterer every day. Georg refused to read it any more. In order to 
distr^ his thoughts he rode out daily to observe the work in the 
fields. Nature went her usual course, and it was the wisdom of the 
peasants to follow that course. When the wheat was ripe it had to 
be cut and dried and put away in the barns. This was a divine 
ordinance that seemed infinitely more important than a punitive 
expedition against Servia. Georg stiU hoped that Vienna would 
distrust reckless action. He took leave from his son in exactly the 
sa^ way as usually : Good-bye, boy, till your next leave ! ” — Yes, 
Rudi was dunking of one thing only, of the day he would 
^pend in Vienna on the way back. 

**Ti]l your next leave. . . Why did Georg not believe in it 
himself? At night these words rose before him with spectral insistence. 
It was as though to the end of his days they would sound mockingly 
in his ears, these last words to Rudi ; “ Good-bye, boy, till your next 
leave.” Oh, if only he had been able to take the field by the side of 
his son! He could still ride a horse, and he believed that he had not 
forgotten how to wield the sword. But they would refuse his offer 
of service. He would have to look on from a distance, just as here 
whm they were working in the fields. From day to day, from hour 
to hour, he would have to wait for the news that his son was still 
alive. 
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During these weeks Paul worked hard in the fields and came 
home only at meal times. He had become very friendly with the 
Slovene labourers. His affection for Toni Eisengrubcr was turning 
into a deep friendship. They were almost on the point of addressing 
each other with “ thee and “ thou.*’ Elisabeth was glad to see how 
healthy he began to look. His hands and his arms were dark brown 
with the sun. This was just the kind of holiday he needed before 
he started work at Munich. Now that there was no more talk of 
war she ceased to be afraid. But sometimes she fancied with a sudden 
shock that Paul still thought of war as a possibility, and that he was 
allowing himself to become so passionately absorbed in this agri- 
cultural work merely in order to overcome his secr^ restlessness. She 
noticed how he pidked up die ncw^iapcr at night and threw it away 
almost at once with an expresaon disgust. Oh, surely, he took too 
pcssimisfic a Tkw of things! How could ever5rthing go its usual 
restful way about the casde if war were really threatening? She 
thought she knew what was the matter with him: he hated brute 
force, and the fact that war had been looked upon as a possibility, 
even if it were only for a few days, was enough to upset his balance 
for a long time. 

She would have liked to console him and to reassure him, but she 
was afraid to allude to so dangerous a subject, and in the evening, 
when they went out for a walk, she held his arm and accompanied 
him in silence. One evening she was suddenly unable to bear it any 
longer. Why were his thoughts so far away? “What is it, Paul?” 
she asked almost reproachfully. Me turned towards her and took 
her in his arms; she moaned because he had never yet embraced her 
with such passion. Until now he had b^n jErieudfy, ami 

tender. She felt safe with him, to dream <|uietiy ^xmt all that 
was waiting for her later when she would be his wife in Munkh. 
Now he disturbed her serenity. He brought about in her a confusion 
that grew every day. Why did he do it? Was it the result of working 
in the open air in the midst of. all those men? He had always 
respected the slow growth that was turning her from a young girl 
into a young woman, and he granted her the happiness of enjoying 
this transition in all its slight and exquisite shades. Now he was 
dragging her away from her dream and leading her towards a path 
from which she could never return once she had set foot on it. It 
seemed to her that he was driven this way by his resdessness, by a 
dark and fatal presentiment. She loved him too much to rebuff him. 
But her happiness was disturbed by a fear; it was fear because of her 
weakness and still more because of this great change in Paul. He 
was unable any longer to look into her eyes, and sometimes his eyes 
dropped when she looked at him. Then a sudden sense of shame 
assailed her also. 


c.c. 


Q 
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They were sitting side by side on the moss underneath the trees 
and they looked at the wide undulating landscape above which the 
evening red was darkening into violet. She felt from his oppressive 
silence that he was fighting him^lf. He whispered her name and 
slowly, greedily, drew her towards him. Unexpectedly she found the 
strength to resist. She wanted to see him strong, as he was when she 
began to love him, and as she had admired him since, the master 
of his passion. ‘‘Paul,” she asked, and her emotion brought tears 
into her voice, “why don’t you wait a little longer? You do know 
I belong to you, but . . She could not say any more. He looked 
at her for a while, and then, with a pale face and in a strangely 
quiet tone, he said : “ Don’t be angry with me. And get up. I’m a 
fool.” He jumped up and held out his hand to her. She was so 
grateful and happy that she would have liked to give him what she 
had just refused. But on the way home he was silent and he did 
xmt even appear conscious of the fact that he was staring ahead 
without speaking. That evening Elisabeth took up a paper and was 
startled at the tone in which it wrote about Servia. But then she 
also read that Austria wanted peace, and that the German Emperor 
was on his yacht. No one except Paul seemed to be really concerned 
with the immediate future. Well, of course, there was Mama. But 
Aunt Frieda laughed at her. And Papa . . . She wondered whether 
-he had Aou^tior a moment that war was likely. 

There followed days of intolerable tension. The whole monarchy 
held its breaA and every one sought for oblivion in the form of 
topassioned processions and speeches. The cabinets of Europe had 
all been shaken out of their slumber. Coded telegrams flew along 
Ac wires- Servia seemed to be struck wiA paralysis, and Ac govern- 
ment at Belgrade held feverish deliberations. Russia uttered a warning 
vc^ and proposed an extension of Ae time limit, but Vienna 
remained obdurate. England’s proposals of meditation were declined. 
Jt a business Aat concerned only Ae monarchy and Servia. 

Peter AlAofer was at work on a large canvas and went out into Ae 
fidds every xiK>rmng. A few days earlier Georg had stopped to look 
at his work. There he stood, lost in Ae midst of nature, drunk wiA 
sun and light. His host asked him a question to show his courteous 
interest, and he gave an absent-minded and incoherent reply. He was 
painting a group of tall silvery poplars Aat spread out against Ae 
white clouds like a gigantic bouquet. His wife was seated behind 
him, her face bent over her embroidery. Her passive silence showed 
Gmcg Aat he was completely superfluous here and perhaps even a 
dement. He quickly continued his morning ride. He 
pctzzled at Ae Aought Aat a man could devote his whole 
life to what was^ oifly play, Aat he could again and again surrender 
to something Aat was in the nature of a narcotic. He actually realized 
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that Althofer did not want to acquire fame. The fellow cfcviously 
had no such thought. It was simply a case of being possessed by seme 
kind of ecstasy. One evening at dinner his wife said that he sometimes 
got up in the middle of the night to look at a incture on which he 
was working. She was afraid that he might catch cold in doing this. 
Georg felt he would like to know the purpose of it all. Was not the 
highest aim a painter could reach the faithful reproduction of nature? 
But in that case, was there any need to look at a painting, and was it 
not simpler to step out of doors? There one could see them, those 
poplars, in every mood of weather and <rf season! And the clouds 
were no longer motionless; while the trees tradbled and were alive! 
And at the same time one could brcaAe the perfumes dE die land- 
scape and hear the song oi the wind thimgh die leaves cr through 
the naked wiimy twigs. 

While he ^>arcd Maria as mudh as he could, he took a cruel pleasure 
in remmding this fellow Aldiofer that in this world other things 
mattered beside his paintings. He succeeded in irritating the man 
and saw clearly that he grew nervous when he gave him the humorous 
advice to hurry up with his poplars because it was imposdbie to know 
how the world would look to-morrow. His own daughter Elisabeth 
looked at him with an imploring, reproachful glance. Von Brandt, 
who stared silendy in front of him, was of course also on the side 
of the painter. If only Rudi were here, he at least would take his 
side! Or would he? Was there such a great merit, then, in being 
blind to the realities of our world? Georg felt himself all alone in 
this house. He was in despair at so much stupidity. He was alone, 
Rudi was far away, and perhaps the day afkr to-morrow he 
have to march into Servk or inta Rus^ And mi^mwhle AM^ior 
would continue to paim poplar^ and E&saibsA mmM o^dnue to 
stand up for him. 

» « • • 

Perhaps Elisabeth would have understood a little better what was 
happening in her father’s mind if she had not been preoccupied and 
tortured by her own thoughts. Paul’s curious withdrawal frightened 
her immensely. He seemed to be lost in himself. And just this after- 
noon Brigitte came to her, obviously ill at ease, and told her that 
Angdique was trying to borrow money from her. Brigitte had no 
idea what she wanted it for, but somehow she felt there was a snag 
somewhere because Angelique asked for a considerable sum. 
Angelique wanted fifty crowns ! It had kept Brigitte awake that night, 
and she decided at last that the wisest thing was to go and tell 
Elisabeth. Elisabeth was upset. Suddenly as in a flash she seemed 
to know why Angelique had behaved so strangely of late. ‘‘ Oh . . . 
so she came to ask you for money? I trust that you did not give her 
any.” 
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Brigitte pushed back her youngest child who was hanging on her 
skirts. "‘Of course not. Miss Elisabeth! Even if I had wanted to, 
how could 1 ? I would have had to ask my husband and you may 
be sure that he would have gone straight to the Major ” 

“ That's right. Thanks very much,” said Elisabeth coolly. She 
suddenly felt a loathing for this woman, who was kind-hearted 
perhaps, but unwise, and who no doubt found it piquant to be 
Angelique's confidante, although she betrayed her at the first oppor- 
tunity. Brigitte felt the unspoken reproach. "" Fraulein Elisabeth . . . 
I don't know whether you discuss these things with her . . . but please 
don’t let her know that I told you anything! I’ve had to promise not 
to tell any one.” 

If you had kept your promise you would not be in danger now,” 
said Elisabeth contemptuously. 

Brigitte opened her eyes with amazement. “But, Fraulein . . .1 
I have acted entirely in her own interests, and in order to do a service 
to 3FOU and to your parents. . . — ^“Was it perhaps also in order 

to render us a service that you helped her to receive letters in secret?” 
asked Elisabeth. It was merely a guess. Some time ago she had 
noticed Ang^que walking out to the forester’s house with a guilty 
lock on her face. And it was enough now to look at Brigitte to know 
&at the suspicion was well founded. The only thing Elisabeth still 
#d know was what Angelique wanted to do with these fifty 
crowns. She could only venture one guess, and this was too dreadful 
tobdieve. 

Brigitte had gone pale, and her lips trembled. She did not know 
what to reply. Only when Elisabeth turned away, she came after her 
and hastily added: “Fraulein Elisabeth, if you have to tell your 
father , . . Franz has never known of it, I assure you.” 

Elisabeth was walking away and pretended not to hear. But she 
could not help feeling more kindly after Brigitte’s last words. Of 
cpifTse she was not going to tell her father. She was going to talk 
to Ali^pkpe, and at once. She ran straight to her sister’s room, which 
was kxied as usual; she knocked hard and before Angelique had the 
time to ask who was there, she shouted : “ Open at once, I’ve got to 
talk to you!” 

Inside there was silence. Then a chair moved, a cupboard door was 
opened and closed. Obviously Angelique was putting something 
away before she opened. Her expression was angry and there were 
hosdfc lights in her eyes, Elisabeth came in silently, and closed the 
door behind her. Then she asked : 

"‘Since when have you taken to borrowing money from the staff?” 

Angeiique’s vcicc trembled with fury and contempt. “ Oh, so 
Brigitte has been biibling.” 

Yes. Next time you might be a litdc more careful before you 
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choose your confidante. Do you think you mi^t tdl me what you 
want to do with fifty crowns?” 

** You’re rather inquisitive.” 

*"If you tell me honestly, I may not have to tell father,” said 
Elisabeth threateningly. There was no reply, and she walked towards 
her younger sister. But suddenly Angelique read all her weakness and 
sorrow in her eyes. It almost made her laugh. “ Run to Papa and tell 
him everything,” she challenged her. 

“Do you want to run away? Is that what you want the money 
for?” Elisabeth asked in amazement. “Do tell me, Angelique! Do 
you want to go to Vienna? Is he there? Is he giving another concert?” 

From her sister’s proud silence she realized Aat she h 2 d guessed 
the whole truth. So it was a fact, and Aiigelique had tried to borrow 
money in or<fcr to . . J Oh, God, supposing Brigitte had given her 
the mcmey! No, she must not preach, she must try to gain her sister’s 
confidence : ** Angelique, I noticed that very evening what you were 
feeling for him! Only, I thought you’d forget him! But if you are 
really in love with him, if he answers your letters and still thinks dE 
you, well, then I think it’s great, don’t you see! But I think it’s 
imwise to correspond with him in secret. And via Brigitte! You 
see yourself that she can’t even keep your secret! Think of all the 
talk there might be! And then this wild notion of borrowing money 
from her. Did you imagine that you could go to the von Stradas 
when you arrived in Vienna?” 

Ang^que looked at her, “You’re talking like an aunt. When I 
hear you I realize that I’d be a fool if I ever ventured to introduce 
him here- Besides he probably would rrfuse to ccraef You needn’t 
look so surprised. I know you don’t underfed me. No one under- 
stands mo here. No one! But it isn’t nec^^ary. And I don’t mind 
in the least! I’ll do what I like! And jiM as Hike!” 

Elisabeth drew a deep breath. “Angelique ... I do my best to 
understand you. Please believe me. Even if I’ve got to try and keep 
you back because I see that you’re on the point of committing a folly 
for which you’ll have to pay heavily one day ... 1” 

“ So I needn’t hope that you will lend me the money for my 
journey,” Angelique remarked with bitter mirth. “ Besides I shan’t 
need it after all. He was to play at Bad Ischl, not in Vienna, as you 
thought. But now, of course, the concert will be put off. I dare say 
that as a Frenchman he’ll do better not to show himself any more 
in this country. To-day it’s still a matter of fighting the Servians and 
the Russians, but if things turn as Fritzl predicts, the French will soon 
be our enemies too. And if Papa heard that we are corresponding, 
or if he knew that Desmond need say only one word and I’ll follow 
him wherever he wishes . . .!” Angelique was losing her self-control 
and her voice was choked with tears. “I dare say you won’t be 
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able to understand that either. I just don’t care even if he’s a 
Frenchman and an enemy 1 It wouldn’t make any difference to me 
even if Rudi had to go and fight the French ! ” 

“Sc at present he is not in Austria?” said Elisabeth, pale and 
extremely nervous, interrupting her last words. 

Angelique tried to pull herself together. She bit her lips angrily, 
and hesitated for a moment. Perhaps she gave way to a feeling of 
impotence, to an unreasoning hope that Elisabeth might after all be 
willing in the last extremity to help her. So she revealed her secret : 
“ His last letter was from Venice.” 

Elisabeth would have liked to reply: “ Can I see it?” It was not 
out of curiosity but because she would have liked to know more about 
this man, and about the extent of the danger that threatened her sister. 
She realized what a hold he had on her. And all she wished to know 
was how he intended to use it. 

- “I wMi I had been with you and Mizzi that evening. I should 
have liked to hear Kim play,” sht said sofdy. Angelique tossed her 
head proudly. 

Although sharp words had been spoken, this conversation brought 
the two sisters a litde closer together. While Elisabeth was anxiously 
wondering where this affair might lead Angflique, she was at the 
same grateful and happy baause her sister had at any rate 
feankly 10 hgr. Mewreover, she was glad that Angelique, who 
talked so cAcn with premature cynicism about life, proved after all to 
be msoK)ti)k to deep feeUng. Throughout the day she thought much 
^ut the reproaches her rister had addressed to her. Was she really 
too cold to understand a nature like Angdique’s? Was she too cold 
to Paul? She wanted to ask him; she wanted him to give her a 
truthful answer. Perhaps she thought too much of herself, and did 
not take sufficient trouble to place herself in the position of other 
pcc^Ic. But what if she saw people move towards a catastrophe. Ought 
Ac stS io try and xmderstand rather than intervene ? 

And meanwinle EfisActh tried with all her power to go on believing 
fhat there would be no war, that Paul would once more breathe 
freely, and that the French would never become the enemies of the 
Austrians. Perhaps Angflique would yet come back to her senses. . . . 
I The reply of the Servian government which arrived just before the 
end of the forty-eight hours’ time limit seemed at first sight entirely 
satisfactory. Belgrade merely asked that the demands should be toned 
A>wn in a few instances, and proposed, if necessary, that the Court 
Aifeitration should pronounce on them. All this appeared eminently 
A dgh of relief passed over Austria. Soon it rose into a 
tempered expresrion of jubilation. A victory had been achieved not 
by Ae focc dE arms but simply by the prestige of right. But it was 
the kind dE victory that did not suffice Vienna. Why did the papers 
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announce that the Austrian minister in Bdgrade had applied for his 
passport immediately after the receipt of Servia’s reply? Why was 
he already this side of the Danube? Was it to be war after all? 
Servia seemed to expect nothing else, and was md>ilizing for the 
third time in two years. The government moved away from Belgrade, 
which was in reach of the Austrian guns, and went southward to 
Nish. Partial mobilization was proclaimed in the Austrian monarchy. 

One realized now that Vienna was no longer concerned with the 
triumph of right. It wanted to use a favourable opportunity for 
crushing Servia. The meek reply of Belgrade showed that after years 
of public as well as secret support Russia hesitated after all to put its 
hand into the lire for the benefit of its little Slav brother. 

The people of Austria and Hungary still found it difficult to foflow 
the amazing sucoessioe of events* The information that poured in 
WM hand to digc^ The press appeared to be well ahead of public 
c^nnion, aiKi clamoured for the immediate opening of hostilities. It 
urged that the Servian campaign would be over in a few weeks’ time 
and would at last bring rest to the Balkans. Rus^ was afraid of a 
major conflict. Its hands were tied with its 150,000 strikers. It was 
said that Rasputin did not want war. There was no reason for allow- 
ing precious time to be lost, and news had just arrived that near 
Temes-Kubin Servian monitors on the Danube had bombarded 
Austro-Hungarian troops! 

The avalanche was on the move and nothing seemed able now to 
arrest it. Precisely one month after the Sarajevo murders war was 
declared against Servia. There were obstinate rumours about a Ru^ian 
mobilization, and although denials were is^ied the rumours could 
not be sdfed, Wh^ was the ms^t^ with Vfcnm? Had there a 
miscalculation after all? Was Rusm for war? The 

EmpercMT William was adding for explanadons from the Tsar* 

Special editions erf the papers brought triumphant headlines in 
which the probability of an extension of the conflict was glibly put 
forward. There was a tendency to forget that the first ultimatum 
came from Austria-Hungary, and the monarchy, with its German 
ally, was presented as an innocent and pacific power upon which 
the whole world was preparing to throw itself like a pack erf tearing 
wolves. Happily God was on the side of justice and a firm confidence 
in Austria’s armies was justified. They would at last be given a chance 
to prove their invincible might. The press glorified the amazing 
unanimity of the monarchy. Who would dare speak any more of 
inner conflicts? Now that the testing time had arrived, Austrians, 
Hungarians, Czechs and Croats, Slovenes and Slovaks, Roumanians 
and Ruthenes were solid behind the old emperor! A few Czech 
traitors who had taken refuge abroad and were preparing to sell the 
blood of their brothers hardly deserved to be mentioned. At the last 
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moment the socialists realized where their civic duty lay, and it was 
confidently expected that they would not dare vote against a war loan. 
Dangerous enemies of the people, saboteurs like Friedrich Adler and 
the German Karl Liebknecht, would soon be made innocuous. The 
Tsar had dropped his mask, given up all further pretence, and 
proclaimed the mobilization. Germany was waiting for the answer 
to its ultimatum to Russia and France. 

Georg fled from Maria’s oppressive company and rode to town, 
not knowing what he expected to get out of the trip. Stephan wanted 
to accompany him. He was madly excited and all along the road he 
talked boyish nonsense, a hash of notions picked up in the newspapers. 
“ War between Germany and Russia I ” was the first cry that resounded 
in their ears as they entered Klagenfurt. It had a mighty and deafen- 
ing sound, and no one was able to realize what it implied. People 
dioiited and dbeered and fell in each other’s arms, because Germany 
was gtring to pay its debt to the monarchy with the blood of its 
sons. Every hour new and glorious messages were to be expected! 
Oh, perhaps it was a privilege after all to be allowed to live through 
this moment. Pale with emotion Georg looked at the men who were 
dbeying their mobilu^tion orders and marched to the station, singiug 
and displaying banners, while the frenzied crowds cheered them. He 
l^aced his arm protcctingly round Stephan, who would have liked 
to go too. It was the first time that he felt this younger son was 
rcaiy a<hiM of Im 

On the station square, where a military band was playing, the 
notary-ffebEc, a seventy-year-old man with Francis Joseph side- 
whiskers, broke through the reticence of a lifetime and began to 
explain to him that even if the whole of Europe became involved, 
this war could not possibly last more than a month. Georg said 
nothing. He stared in front of him disapprovingly : a notary-public 
was not going to give a course in strategy to an ex-officer. Not more 
than a i»nth! He saw before his eyes the endless steppes of Russia. 

and he were walking now. The crowds were so dense that 
they had Irft daeir horses in Dr. Prisswitz’s garage. They went to the 
post office to send a tdegram to Rudi. Georg had been thinking of it 
the whole night : ** Our thoughts are with you.” It was an hour before 
his turn came, because so many people were queueing up in front of 
the counter. The Major was not used to being kept waiting, but he 
took it with the greatest patience. He could have sent Dr. Prisswitz’s 
man, but he wanted to dispatch the message himself. 

On the way home he first called at the farm where the latest news 
^^)eaEed also to have arrived. The men who belonged to the classes 
tto were called up were packing their belongings although old 
E^ex^ruher b^ged them to wait tiE next day and to help him first 
with die dbreshing. The old farmer was bitterly angry because of this 
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war and refused to recognize the ccmpelling force of a mobilization 
order. Did those fools in Vienna imagine that be could do all the 
work this summer with the maids and a few superannuated men? 
Was it not enough that he had had to give up his son ior three years? 
Now they wanted his Toni again. He would have to go next day 
while his father, tortured with sciatica, was left to run the farm. 

Georg listened to the old man’s jeremiads, and felt contemptuous 
because the farmer mentioned in one breath his son’s departure and 
the worry of running the farm by himself. Georg reflected with grim 
satisfaction that Eisengruber’s stiff joints would bother him a great 
deal in the months to come. 

In the casde everything was confusion. Altiofer cam^ to Geoig 
for advice. This morning he had at finished his great painting, 
but now he was concerned to know how he could send it to Munich 
befe^ if was <iry. His wife and his aster were going to leave next 
day with Paul, who had to join his raiment. Maria had retired to her 
bedroom and ky down in the dark with closed curtains. Frieda told 
him that she had given her a sleeping powder. She asked how things 
were in town. He tried to give her an impression in a few wcards> 
but she sighed and looked at him with mute r^roach as diough it 
would have been in his power to prevent this war. 

He wandered through the house in search of Elisabeth and found 
her at last helping von Brandt to pack. She was outwardly calm 
and held herself as he might have expected his daughter to do. He 
lingered for a moment, turned towards the window and, without 
looking at them, told them of the telegram he had sent to Rudi. 
Elisabeth looked up nervously and saw his empty stare. He was 
thinking of Rudi— no one else esd^ed for him. Ibe fact timt Paul 
would also have to go m dds war haitSy pcncfratiKi to him. Hem she 
was packing Paul ’s dothes and he did not even notice it. 

A bitter protest surged through her. Rudi’s officer frknds had 
systematically refused to look upon Paul as an equal. When the first 
mention was made of a possibility of war they had at once demanded 
for themselves the right to play a tragic and heroic part in it. They 
had gathered in all the applause. And unconsciously she herself had 
believed them. But now that a real war was coming Paul had to go 
and fight for his country just like them. Paul did not work up any 
patriotic enthusiasm. He went without feeling bellicose, without 
hatred for the enemy of to-morrow. He was inwardly distressed 
because he had looked upon all these things as impossible, and had 
given himself over to the dream that right and not the force of arms 
would decide in the quarrels between nations. “Perhaps this war 
has still got to be fought in order to give a final proof of the absurdity 
of war,” he said to Papa. But he received no reply. Why did his 
words upset Papa? Was this not the most glorious war aim, lofty 
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enough for him to be able to sacrifice Rudi to it? Did he consider 
such conceptions less manly than those of the young oflScers from 
Czernowitz? Did he not feel that it required more courage to go 
into batde in this manner, struggling with one’s own conscience, 
than under the narcotic influence of patriotism? 

Ignaz came to announce that the farm hands who were called up 
were on the point of leaving and would like to say good-bye to the 
Baron. They stood tegether in the courtyard, a laughing, excited 
bunch, admired by the maids who had run away from their work. 
The Slovene day labourers who had come walking across the moun- 
tains were going back by rail. They looked forward to this great 
adventure, because none of them had ever been in a train before, 
Hans, the forester’s second son, was going to enlist as a volunteer. 
His father stood by his side, pale with pride. His mother stayed 
at honaej die had desperately opposed his plan as long as she could, 
Geoi5g.made a brief speedh and tried to recover from the confusion 
von Brandt’s cruel words had brought about in him . He said 
precisely the things the men expected from him : that the farm could 
hardly spare them at this moment, but that the Fatherland and the 
Emperor could do without them even less. He said he was certain 
that they would ail bravely do their duty. And if they met his son 
in Ac jScld, they were to give him his greetings. They waved their 
caps and dbootei hurrah for die Emperor and for the Baron. ‘‘ Zivio I ” 
roared ite Slovencsi, who had not imderstood a word but who saw 
diat the immcmt of parting had arrived. Then they marched away, 
Stc|iian .b^cd to be allowed to go as far as Seekirchen with Hans, 
whom he envied very much indeed. 

On the platform of the litde station the band of St. Cecilia, no 
long^ complete, was waiting to greet the departing soldiers. But 
brfore they took the train they entered the church where Father 
Aigner pronounced his blessing over these young peasants who were 
knqeHng before him, ready to go to the war as though it were a 
The ergan played, and the whole church was filled with the 
perfumes <£ the field bouquets that had been brought to the Holy 
Vngm and the saints. Some of the smaller statues were entirely hidden 
by flowers and burning candles. The wives and the mothers who 
filled the back benches burst out sobbing when the parish priest 
expressed the wish that many of those who were leaving now might 
come back hale and hearty. He would have preferred to say all of 
them, but if they were going to fight like heroes as was expected of 
them, a few might be left behind on the field of battle. He prayed 
th^it (Jpd nught assist them in their dying hour. 

• • - . . 

The people at the castle stayed up late that night. Toni Eisengruber 
came to say good-bye and Paul asked him to stay a little. Was he 
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afraid o£ having to be left alone with the old Major? Even now there 
were long pauses. It was as though in the silence one heard from 
afar the gigantic war machine gathering impetus and preparing for 
that long period when it would work of its own accord, bigger and 
stronger than the men who set it in motion. Trains rolled by in all 
directions, according to the prearranged and secret scheme of mobiliza- 
tion. While the night spread silent and serene over the woods and 
the countryside, the towns were vibrating with feverish life, directing 
the gigantic apparatus of death. Where was the human hand that 
would stop it ail? 

There was hardly any doubt left that France would enter the war. 
They discussed, therefore, the attitude England would adopt. Toni 
thought it would be wise not to expect too much from momentary 
dome^ difficulties. Here in Austria the south Slavs hated the 
Hungaiiam, the Czechs hated the Germans, and yet they all marched 
in uniscai. In Budapest, where people usually refused to rise for the 
Imperial Anthem, it had been listened to with tears, and in Prague 
and Agram it was just the same. Would the British behave differently 
when they listened to their ^^God Save the King*^ and when the 
cry went through the streets: ** There is danger of war!”.? 

Georg had always been fond of old Eisengruber’s son. But he could 
not bear it very well that here in his old room the young man talked 
about things of which, as a farmer, he ought not to have known the 
first thing. It smacked of rebellion, it seemed disrespectful towards 
himself. It was as though these two young men were conspiring 
together against him. Probably both of them had learnt a little too 
much and had forgotten their place. Besides he did not want tP hear 
about England. He wanted to hear afrout It W3t$ against 

Russia that Rudi was going to fight, 

England won^t find it easy to beat us, as long as it can’t put an 
army in the field against us,” he said with some irritation in his voice. 
What . . .! Was this young farmer actually going to dispute his 
opinion? “England couldn’t beat us with an army it hasn’t got — 
but with its fleet, against which our own is powerless, it can blockade 
our ports and then we’ll lack everything. War against England, with 
its inexhaustible resources, is like fighting the dragon vrith the seven 
heads. It is invincible. . . 

• Elisabeth felt Toni’s arguments were making her father angry. Why 
could he not behave a little more kindly towards the old man? She 
thought she had noticed for some time that there was something 
haughty and detached in Toni’s attitude. Had he been offended by 
something? Or could he no longer bear the idea of being employed 
by them as a farmer here at the head of a small and rather unprofitable 
concern?, Had he been thinking of other plans? Anyhow, for the 
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time being they would all have to give up their higher aspirations, 
Paul also. 

Insensitive to the painful silence that fell after Toni’s words, 
Angelique suddenly asked whether it was certain that Italy would 
join in. Elisabeth looked at her sister with a vague revival of atten- 
tion. She noticed how pale and troubled she looked. She thought 
she knew what was passing through Angelique’s head. But she, too, 
was preoccupied almost to the exclusion of everything else. 

About twelve Toni Eisengruber left, and Papa suggested that they 
should take a few hours’ rest. They would have to leave early for 
Klagenfurt the following morning. Elisabeth rose with automatic 
obedience and Paul also got up in order to give her his usual good- 
night kiss. She looked at him with hesitation : she could not well 
understand this good-bye before he actually left. And in his eyes she 
read the same thing; for the jSrst tune there had reappeared in them 
the burning question that was there a week ago when they sat on the 
moss under the trees looking at the landscape. She could not say any- 
thing. She went to her room and undressed quickly and with a 
shiver. 

She lay down until all the others had gone to their rooms. But she 
was determined not to leave Paul alone during these last few hours 
that were granted to them. She felt no hesitation, no shame what- 
ever. She wanted to give him what he had asked her in the dark 
prcscntmKht of their parting. She could not understand how she had 
widiheld it a week ago. She had been foolish and pusillanimous. 
Widiout realizing it, Angelique had told her the plain truth. God, 
how could she let him go without giving him everything she had to 
give! What if their last hours together were to leave nothing to be 
remembered except a refusal based upon cool reasoning ! 

She found it difficult to wait, because she was so impatient to go 
and prove to him that she realized his mistake. At last she rose, and 
j>n her bare feet she found the way to his room. Her hand lingered 
on the door-fcnd> in a last dreadful hesitation. Then she entered. 
The ligjit of the moon fell upon her white night-gown and suddenly 
the whole room seemed illumined. She saw his dark eyes. 

** Elisabeth!” 

She wanted to say his name but she could not. Only when she 
felt safely enclosed in his grateful arms her shudders ceased and she 
was able to speak. Crying with an exquisite emotion she received 
the kisses with which he first tried to calm her. Then an infinite 
sweetness came over her, and made her forget everything. She forgot 
that k was war and in a few hours’ time Paul would have to leave, 
all she knew was that he was her man, her husband, and at the same 
time her child who pressed his burning head against her heart. She 
put h^ arms rcMnd him like a mother and like a lover and whispered 
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passionate words of which she only realized the full meaning by the 
effect they had upon him. It was as though a shock went through 
him. She felt him draw back. She was thrown into an unutterable 
confusion, in a blood-red shame of despair. She suddenly realized 
that this was the penalty of her cowardice. Now that she had got over 
her fears, he had reflected, and he refused to accept what she offcrol 
him. 

** Paul?” she moaned. Oh, she understood him. He was afraid that 
perhaps he might not come back. But once he became her husband, 
he would have to return, then he could no longer be miss^. 
“ Paul . . . Fm not afraid! I want it, Paul ... I want it!” She 
enveloped him and kissed his mouth desperately. Yes, this was how 
she had wanted him, this was how dbie wanted to love him. She 
clewed her eyes in order to allow Ab image to sink into her. Sic 
secED^ to disajppear; dbe knew no l<mger what was happening to 
her. All she knew was that it had been her own will, and that this 
appalling and amazing thing meant ever3rthing, contained everything. 
Now he belonged to her; now he could never leave her for good. 
While she moaned softly because of a pain that almc»t sent her 
numb, she knew that he, her man, was doing this to her and that for 
his sake she was ready to suffer this pain and all the pains in the 
world. She laughed and cried with happiness. Paul . . . my Paul.” 
Maternally, consolingly, she stroked his body that was still shaking 
as in pain. 

When she crept away at the first sign of dawn, she went without 
any sense of guilt or of sin. All she carried away was a heavy and 
a sweet content, a dullness of the head and of the limbs, a vague pain 
that filled her with a strange pride. The fcave-taking that was g<&g 
to come made her less afraid now. 

While dressing she looked outside at the woods rising from their 
nightly veil. She saw the world with new eyes. She became aware 
of all the forces of love and creation in nature, she was part of nature. 
The voice of birds resounded, clear like water, and penetrating. And 
then she felt suddenly unable to bear the delight of this awakening of 
the world, and a vague terror seized her. She felt more lonely than 
she had ever felt before. 

. Stephan came to announce that breakfast was ready. Her throat 
was still choked, while she rushed down to pour out coffee for Papa 
and for Paul. Papa was already waiting near his chair. Paul was 
keeping him silent company. Her eyes met his for a moment. They 
had never yet been able to look at one another in this way. Peter 
Althofer appeared with his wife and his little sister. “ Is Angflique 
not coming down?” asked Papa. 

“ I took leave from her yesterday evening,” said Paul in order to 
excuse her. 
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Georg looked upset. He did not mention Angelique any more, 
and said to Paul: ‘"My wife asks whether you will come to her 
room to say good-bye — ^shc can’t get up.” Paul went up at once. When 
he came back a little later Elisabeth noticed that he was deeply moved. 
“ What is going to happen to Mama?” said Georg with a sigh to his 
daughter when they were in the carriage. "" No human being can do 
entirely without sleep!” Did he find any sleep himself? Elisabeth 
had never seen him so uncontrolled and nervy. He was almost rude 
to Althofer and his wife. Even Paul was treated with lack of cordiality 
this morning and Georg hardly disguised his impatience while Paul 
went to shake hands with old Aima. All through breakfast he insisted 
that they must hurry, although there was still plenty of time. But he 
was really impatient to read the latest telegrams at Klagenfurt. He 
wanted to know whether Rudi had already been ordered to march 
against the Russians. He seemed hardly to realize that Paul would 
Ikwc to leave in a moment because Germany was at war with Russia. 
Or was it that he simply did not care ? 

Around the station a crowd was surging: departing men were 
seen off by their mothers and their sweethearts, by old people and 
by children. Behind a long table ladies poured out cojffee for the 
soldiers. Many groups were sobbing, a young lance-corporal was 
standing pale and diamefaced in the midst of his miserable parents 
aiid ibiers. .He tried to calm them with a few consoling words, but 
mcanwhSe he looked round to see whether anybody was witnessing 
Ms shame. Elsewhere peqpie were exuberant. Some friends had put 
rings of roses round a departing soldiar, they patted him on the shoulder 
and embraced him. Students’ and soldiers’ songs were heard every- 
where. "" If only we had been able to sec Rudi off also,” said Georg 
looking round at the crowd. A few newspaper venders came running 
with the latest edition: Hungarian frontier posts had been killed 
by mounted Russian patrols. “War! War with Russia!” shouted 
the crowd excitedly. Germany had declared war on Russia — ^why did 
Vfcnna h^itatc to chastise the wild hordes of the bloody Tsar, who 
were murdering innocent frontier posts? ""War! War!”' bawled a 
group of young soldiers, throwing up their forage caps. They were 
unable to wait any longer. They were afraid that something might 
happen yet to deprive them of the grand adventure. They were ready 
to fight for the Fatherland and to die as heroes, if necessary, but there 
was one thing they were not willing to do: that was to return to 
everyday life, to the factory, to the office chair. 

Papa gave Stephan money to buy a newspaper, and a moment 
later he came back waving one triumphantly. Georg slowly read the 
sensational tel^ram about the Russian frontier incident, while Paul 
merfy gave a gknee at the fat headlines. "" If it’s true . . .” he said, 
turning away. Elisabeth looked at him with amazement. Did he 
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really mean that such messages mi^t be iuTOstei? Would the 
government allow papers to deceive people in this way? Was it 
not natural that Russia, where they still had pogroms, ainl wtere 
the Cossacks still dispersed the hungry masses with the naked swor^ 
would be guilty of such cowardly atrocities ? 

The fact that Paul was going to war without even believing that 
there was an injustice to be righted made this last quarter of an hour 
they spent together almost unbearable. When he stepped into his 
carriage Elisabeth felt unable to control herself any longer. She 
clasped the window-frame vdth both hands. Throu^ the moisture 
that made her eyes unsteady, she was able to see how Paul's eyes also 
slowly filled v/iih tears. She had never seen him cry. His sister and 
Hilda were also crying, and from the half-dark of the ocOT^mtment 
behind thon Peter Althofcr locked at her with sad and pitying gaze 
from his meditative and infinitely childlike eyes. 

‘‘Paul, ccEBc back! Come back, Paul! Do come back to me, 
Paul!'* He noddai and clenched his teeth frantically in order not to 
give way, while Papa diook hands with him for a final goodfrye. 
When the train began to move, Elisabeth felt herself taken by &e 
shoulders. Papa pressed her protectingly against him. The platform 
was too full for her to run part of the way along the train. But 
Stephan drew her near him on a trolley, and over the heads of 
people she saw Paul's waving arm. Although he was not in uniform, 
a girl threw him a packet of cigarettes. He caught the packet and 
gave her a friendly smile. Then he tried to catch another glimpse of 
Elisabeth but he seemed unable to distinguish her among all the 
people who stood waving on the trolley. At the other end of the 
platform a train crowdai widi sdkiiers was preparing to fcave, and a 
band played the national anthem. The crowd began to sing. Elisabeth 
shuddered. Leaning on her father's strong shoulder dbc lookoi up to 
the iron roof of the station that was buried in soot. 

She allowed herself to be led outside as one who is in a dream. They 
passed along catde trucks and luggage vans in which an Alpine 
regiment was heaped up. Through the open doors laughing heads 
were pressed; the men begged for a favour from the girls who were 
distributing cigarettes. Stephan read aloud the inscriptions that were 
chalked on the vans: “Free journey to Moscow! Bring your own 
insect powder!" Why did they require insect powder, he asked. Were 
there so many lice in Moscow? Georg walked to the cathedral with 
his children. Elisabeth was imable to understand the words the 
priest was addressing to the crowd. They were sounds that fell from 
the pulpit and meant nothing. All she could see was that train rolling 
away with Paul inside. The organ and the collective prayers some- 
what restored her calm. The universal suffering around her reconciled 
her with her own suffering. She could not understand what was 
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happening to the world and to herself. But in this she was apparently 
not alone. 

In the carriage on the way home Georg tried to read the rest of the 
paper. There were long descriptions of the delirious war enthusiasm 
in Vienna, Prague, and Budapest. There was also an impressive 
survey of the united forces of Austria and Germany. There were 
passages of invective to the address of Scrvia, Russia, and also of 
France. In bitter words Italy was reminded of its solemn duty as an 
ally. There were articles relating examples of heroism and patriotism 
in the monarchy. Stories of lame people who cursed their crutches, 
of children who wanted to form a regiment of their own under the 
command of a seventeen-year-old; there were old men who demanded 
to be given a uniform and a rifle. 

Georg dropped the paper with a gesture of fatigue. Reading in this 
badly-sprung carriage was too tiring for the eyesight. He felt offended, 
morower, by all this mendacious and rhetorical stuJBf and by this vile 
flattery of every crowd-instinct. The papers had been so brave for 
weeks ever since fhe murders at Sarajevo. At first they clamoured for 
war and now that at last the armies were marching towards the 
frontier, they prided themselves on the attitude they had adopted. 
Georg began to wonder whether it would not be a good thing to 
out these editorial offices and to find whether among all these 
beBicbsc people there was not some who could not be more usefully 
employed in Servia cm: in Galicia. 

'PcAzps it was necessary that such articles should be written. People 
in towns could not be satisfied with the knowledge that the armies 
were moving and doing their duty. Apparently they needed big 
words as well. Georg folded the paper with something like contempt. 
This gesture was going to become a habit of his; for months he would 
extend an avid hand towards the paper, only to drop it with disgust. 
He looked out of the carriage and imagined how a sheet like this 
mi^t yet one cxf these days write in the same hollow patriotic style 
ahOTt Rudrs regiment if it distinguished itself and paid its heroism 
with . . . No, he must not think of these things. He felt that he 
ought to say something about Paul to Elisabeth. But he could not. 

With a perception that seemed to function independently of his 
brain he tcx)k in the picture of these vast fields that were almost empty 
under the summer sky except for a few women and men working on 
them. Near the casde they met old Eisengruber who was walking 
to die field as in olden days, in order to direct the work himself, and 
to put his knotty old hands to the task. The carriage stopped and 
Eosengiuber told them how he had seen ofi Toni at Seekirchen. His 
wife was terribly upset, but happily his elder daughter was coming 
home with her baby. This would bring a litde variety at any rate. 
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The girl did not know what to do now diat her husband had been 
called up. Here she could at least give some assistance. 

“You might be able to make use o£ Stephan/’ said Georg, and 
turning towards the boy he said, “Wouldn’t you like to?” Stephan 
had already jumped down from the seat. The old man put his hand 
on his shoulder and tried to make his face a little more friendly. 
“And has the young gentleman already left for Germany?” he 
asked with an awkward glance in the direction of Elisabeth. 

“ He must be near the frontier by now,” said Georg, answering in 
his daughter’s place. 

“ And did not Fraulein Angelique go with you?” 

This question touched a chord in Georg. It reminded him of some- 
thing unpleasant. What was it? He must have a talk with the girl! 
Why, die had not deigned to come down to breakfast when Paul was 
on Ae point of leaving. “ My younger daughter did not come with 
us,” he refried rather abruptly. 

“ But surely she went out to meet your” 

“ Hiat’s the first I heard of it.” 

“ But quite early this morning! You had hardly left. Toni asked 
her whether she’d care to drive to Seekirchen with us. But she said 
she was walking to meet you.” 

Elisabeth was thunderstruck. She looked slowly away in order not 
to meet the old man’s eyes. 

“Do you understand?” asked Georg, who was beginning to feel 
uncomfortable. She shook her head. He looked at her, but when he 
saw how pale she was he attributed it to her distress at parting with 
Paul. “Better drive on, Ignaz,” he said. “We’ll hear all about it 
when we are home.” When they reached the courtyard Mariedl could 
only confirm.£isengruber’s information. But there was something in 
her tone which Georg did not like. He looked at Mariedl’s face, 
which was red and tear-stained because Ignaz would also have to 
leave, and then, driven by a sudden disquiet, he went upstairs. He 
found his wife and Frieda crying in each other’s arms. Frieda tried 
to talk encouragingly to her, but when he entered the bedroom she 
pushed her aside and made an effort to sit up. What was the matter? 
Why did she rise like this? Did she have something to explain or to 
justify? How strange her eyes looked! “Where is Angelique?” he 
asked. Maria looked into his eyes, and in a dull voice, from which all 
life seemed to have gone, she replied : “ She has gone ! ” 

He still did not understand. “Gone . . .? What do you mean, 
gone? Where has she gone to ? ” 

Maria repeated her words: “She has gone.” He began to feel 
angry. He was angry because of the helplessness of these two women. 
Must he conclude that Angelique had run away from home? And 
what on earth was the reason of it? Was this another of those 
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unaccountable whims o£ this queer child? He found it difficult not 
to take hold of Maria’s wrists. “ But did you two simply let her go 
like this?” His fury suddenly turned towards Frieda who stood there 
looking at him with trembling lips. 

‘‘ Frieda could not help it,” Maria said hastily. 

He was not in the mood to appreciate this generosity. “ But has 
she at kast told you where she was going to? Haven’t you called 
for any one to hold her back? And now it’s too latel She may be 
anywhere 1” 

He suddenly realized how completely powerless he was. He could 
say no more. 

Perhaps she’ll come back of her own accord,” murmured Maria 
almost inaudibly. And then she asked : “ Where’s the letter, 

Frieda?” 

**Ycs, she has left a letter behind,” said Frieda, speaking with 
difficulty as she handed him an open envelope. He pulled it from 
her hand with a jerk, read a few sentences, and rolled the page into 
a ball with an angry gesture. 

Maria, trembling like a reed, said : After you all left she came 
to me with this letter. She said that she wanted to go, and that I had 
to give her money. She wanted money for her journey • . .” — And 
you mean to say you gave it to her?”— ^ Yes, I had to. I had to, 
Gcocg. She txM me that I had never been a mother to her. Never 
a mother to her ... cm: to Elisabeth ... or to Rudi. Not even to 
Stephan. Not even to little Stephan. . . .” Maria sank back into 
Frieda^s arms. Frieda pressed herself against her, muttering little 
words of consolation. Georg looked on speechless at this scene. This 
was tie moment he had always feared : the moment when his wife 
would go out of her mind. Mad, completely feeble-minded! First 
die allowed herself to be insulted by her heartless daughter, and then 
die handed her money to nm away from her parents’ home to a 
man whoam die loved, according to her shameless confession, though 
sherefiikd to give his name and address. 

His fury had given way to a total amazement; he felt afraid at all 
the things that fate still seemed to hold in store for him. He stepped 
closer and tenderly placed his hand on the grey and tortured head 
of his wiEe. “But, Maria, did you believe the things she dared 
reproach you with ? ” 

“ I believed her because she was right,” moaned Maria. “ She told 
me that there was only one chance for me to make good towards her 
airf ifet’s why I gave her the money. Forgive me, Georg, oh, forgive 
me!” 

: Fii^ tiiere watching over her with a fixed expression in 
hex eyes. She was ready to protect her even against him. Frieda had 
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been present and had not interfered. She approved of what Maria 
had done. 

He turned away and rushed out of the room in a panic. Elisabeth ! 
He must talk to Elisabeth. She was his last support. He knew she 
could tell him more. He knew now that she had told a lie in the 
carriage. When Eisengruber mentioned Angelique, Elisabeth 
understood at once what was the matter. 

She was waiting for him in the passage, her big eyes looking into 
his own. He placed an unsteady hand on her shoulder. ‘‘ Elisabeth, 
you need not hide anything from me. Angelique has gone and she has 
left a letter confessing that she is going to her lover. If you have 
any love for your parents, tell me where she has gone.’^ 

What are you going to do if I tell you? Are you going to force 
her back?” 

Ihis question amazed him. But he realized that she was right. 
Angflique was no loinger a child, although he had never ceased to 
treat her as one. A thousand different things rushed through his head 
at the same time. He felt as though this flight of Ang^lique’s was an 
abdication for him. 

“ Do you want to defend her, by any chance?” he asked, bringing 
out his words with difficulty. 

“ Perhaps she could not do otherwise, Papa.” 

“ Will you explain that to me?” 

“ Papa, try to put yourself in her place. The man is not an Austrian. 
The war is going to part her from him! She loves him, and that’s all 
I know.” 

Georg felt the swollen veins beating in his temples. “Not an 
Austrian?” he asked. “And not a German either, apparendy? But 
what is he then? A Russian?” He was growing frenzied. “A 
Russian! Why, myboy . . .1” 

“ He’s a Frenchman, not a Russian!” Elisabeth said weakly. “ I’ve 
met him! She made his acquaintance at a concert in Vienna,” 

Her father was no longer to be stopped. “A Frenchman! And 
you don’t seem to realize that your fiance is already on his way to 
France. . . Ah ... he was thinking of Paul at last. Elisabeth looked 
down and bit her lips. 

“ Where was she going to meet him?” asked Georg with something 
gruff in his trembling voice. 

She made no reply. It would not be fair. He made a gesture of 
helplessness. 

“ Why should you tell me ! ” he exclaimed. “ I don’t care, anyhow ! 
Let her go to France iE she wishes, and if she thinks she can justify it 
towards her brother. As far as I’m concerned, it’s all over. She 
doesn’t exist for me any longer. For me she is . . . dead . . . ! ” 

He drew a deep breath and rushed away. He wanted air. Ignaz 
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always kept his master's horse saddled these days. He jumped into 
the saddle and rode away. He seemed already to have recovered his 
self-control, sitting in the saddle as straight as ever, but his eyes were 
cold and looked into the void with a meaningless stare. He saw no 
one, he heard no one, not even Stephan, who had run home to put 
on old clothes before he went to work, and asked him in passing 
whether Angelique had been found. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

THE LONELY CASTLE 

They all waited for the first news with bated breath. The papers 
knew what their readers expected in these first days, and offered them 
a crop of victories. Every skirmish was a glorious battle. The capture 
of a little frontier hamlet in Poland, the name of which was totally 
unknown, suddenly filled the front page with headlines. A brief 
telegram with a few lines of scathing comment announced the news 
that Japan, ifcsrous of cai^iring Germany’s colonies, had joined the 
Eaiteote.' What new enemies would to-morrow bring.? Anyhow, it 
harfly matteed now. The Central Powers were already on the 
safe road to victory. Germany was marching with flying banners 
into treacherous Belgium. Belgium had plotted with France and 
the fortresses of Liege were falling. Brussels was occupied, and the 
king had fled to Antwerp. Austria would have to put off her reckon- 
ing with Servia. Russia had first to be taught a lesson, but it was 
already being busily administered. While the German brother had 
the privilege of crushing the whole army of Samsonov near 
Tannenberg in East Prussia, the Russians were driven back in panic 
across the Polish plains. In Galicia the crack cavalry regiments of 
the Emperor had crossed the frontier as a glorious vanguard, faithful 
to their tradition. 

The Major read this sentence over and over ogam, Ap^ from a 
hurried post card there was no news from Rudi. He was too busy 
looking for Cossacks. Who knows how far he and his comrades had 
already ventured into enemy territory? At night Georg lay awake 
and saw Rudi on a reconnoitring ride, always risking an ambush in 
the dark, and a desperate hand-to-hand battle. He saw him the victim 
of cowardly treason, defending himself against some hidden enemy, 
helpless through his inexperience. 

Paul spent only a few hours in Munich. But in the train he wrote 
a long letter to Elisabeth. “lam being sent to the west; that means 
France, but otherwise we know nothing. Fve met a few officers from 
my former Bavarian regiment and Fm glad we are travelling together. 
It’s evening now and the whole train is singing. Sometimes we are 
kept at a standstill in the darkness because there are so many trains 
moving in the same direction and we have to wait for the all-clear 
signal. At every station people give us cigarettes and sweetmeats. 
Later, when I remember this war, I shall think of how it began with 
a taste of chocolate. I wish I knew what these naive Bavarian peasant 
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boys imagine war is going to be like. I suppose they look upon it 
as a village fight in which you get cuts and black eyes, but all in the 
grand style with the Iron Cross as a reward instead of a night at the 
police station. They think that as soon as the French catch sight of a 
Bavarian peasant thcyll start to run. There^s a schoolmaster among 
them who is already teaching them French : ‘ Du vin, s’ll vous plait, 
mademoiselle.* I have just talked to a former fellow student. He says 
that my father expected to see me appear before him in Munich in 
the white garb of repentance. Apparently he thought I would have 
to confess that Germany is in greater need of oflficers than of scholars. 
I almost went to see him, during the few hours I had left, but now 
Fm glad that I was strong enough to resist this impulse. Elisabeth, 
there is something I want to say to you. I find it impossible to write 
about it, but if you wiU think for a minute you will understand what 
is worrying me. Please let me know as soon as possible. We should 
not have allowed it to happen, Elisabeth, and yet I would not have 
done without it for anything in the world. It was so brave of you, 
and my memory of it is so lovely that I can hardly believe it. But 
now, Elisabeth, we are together for always. I know what I want to 
live for now, and why I am going to stand everything that is coming 
to me. I want to be here always to love you. Oh, FU come back! The 
God in whom you have such a profound belief will not permit that 
we diOTld.not meet againl I kiss you and I take you in my arms.” 

]^s£i>^ read die letter until her tears blurred the lines. The 
envd<^ bore die postmark of Mayence. Where was Paul by now? 
As she lay lonely and wakeful in her bed at night, she sometimes 
forgot that he had gone and she felt his embrace once more. Then 
she woke with a start and felt a burning longing that was almost 
unbearable. She would have Uked to call out his name, to get up and 
creep to the room, where Mariedl had made his bed as though he 
would be back m a few days. 

At first die wrote to him every day, and, out of a sense of fairness, 
die afco wrote each time to RudL They were letters on which the sole 
addr^ was Ae number <£ a regiment and a battalion. Where was the 
field post going to deliver them? In what circumstances would they 
be received? She tried to suppress the frightening pictures that rose 
before her eyes. She prayed. She prayed with perseverance, pressing 
her fists into her eyes. 

She was waiting in vain for news from Angdique. The town clerk 
of Seekirchen confessed to her one day that at the urgent request of 
hoc dster he had sent poste restante to Venice the papers she needed 
fear getting marriai. The thought that Desmond had after all been 
in earnest reassured Elisabeth to a considerable extent. But at the 
same time it hurt her to think that Angelique had written to the 
town cfcrk and not to her* She would have settled everything for her 
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and then she could have written to show that she at any rate did not 
condemn her. Did Angelique not want to know how Mama took 
her flight? Did she not want to know about Rudi and about Paul? 
Did all this suddenly mean nothing to her? Papa never mentioned 
Angflique. Elisabeth no longer believed that this silence was due to 
anger or to obstinacy. There was no room in his heart and in his 
thoughts for the daughter who had passed over to the enemy. He 
seemed really to have forgotten her for ever. There was something 
appalling in the ease with which he had given her up. It was almost 
a justification of Angflique’s action. 

Georg thought of his son, and of no one and nothing else. Every 
morning he rode to EUagenfurt to read the latest telegrams. They were 
less encouraging than during the fir^ weeks. The triumphant advance 
of the Germans a|^)eared suddenly to have halted on the banks of 
the Mam^ There were whispers of appalling sacrifices in human 
life. (My in Ae east had there been further successes for the German 
armies. Von Hindenburg, a retired officer of Georg’s own age, who 
lived forgotten in a provincial town, suddenly drove a newly-formed 
Russian army into the Masurian lakes. But Rudi was not with him. 
The second battle of Lemberg was raging, and the communique 
admitted the fact that the troops of the monarchy had to give way. 
What did this mean? Georg often rode to town twice in one day.. 
When he saw the women crowding with anxious eyes round the 
hoarding, while the children played soldiers with wooden rifles in 
the streets, he felt that he knew what Rudi was fighting for. He was 
fighting to protect his country "and his people against aggression. One 
day he walked absent-mindedly with the crowd into the cathedral. 
There was a service, and the organ played. He i^d never reafaed so 
far that he had any faith left. But he Mt that at tis moineat he was 
a believer like all those who woe kneeling around him, praying for 
God’s protection in favour of a son or a lover. He went home cahncr 
and inwardly strengthened. But a few hours later anxiety was once 
more gnawing at his heart. 

The oppression that hung over the castle almost stifled him. Maria 
glided through the house like a ghost. At other times she took exces- 
sive doses of sleeping draught and lay on her bed in a dazed condition. 
He would have liked to talk with her about Rudi, but he felt ofiendcd 
because her tortured mind had still room for thoughts about von 
Brandt, or even about Brigitte who had come to pour out her grief 
to her. He suspected that Maria might even mention a name which 
he never wanted to hear again in his house. Elisabeth also was impos- 
sible to talk with. He read about other girls who were proud that 
their fiance was defending his country, but she seemed to feel anxiety 
and nothing else. She, the daughter and the sister of an officer! 
Whenever Georg came back from town he read in those big ques- 
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tinning eyes with which she looked at him that she was always 
prepared for the worst and this at once took away the courage he had 
just collected. 

Each time he entered the farm he heard the same complaint from 
Eisengruber: he was unable to cope with his work with a mere 
handful of farm hands. And meanwhile his wife was crying all day 
for Toni. At Franzes house Brigitte had a similar story for him. She 
thanked God at any rate that her yoimger son was still too young 
to go to this dreadful war. Georg thought that he ought not to 
permit such talk on his estate. “ I would thank God if my Stephan 
were old enough to stand by his brother’s side,” he said. Brigitte 
looked at him, startled. At first she did not even seem to understand 
him. Then she gave him a meaningless nod and turned away, 
ashamed to show her tears. 

Every week new classes were called up. Older labourers received 
with amazement the news that the men of their year were to appear 
at the town hall. In their own time they had been trained with 
muzzle loaders and all they remembered was a few old-fashioned 
words of command. Now, and with that kind of training, they would 
have to go and fight. Ignaz had been called away long ago. An old 
coachman, who used to drive Dr. Prisswitz before motor cars came 
into Ac work!, was looking after the horses. His name was Zacharias. 
He ^adly admitted that the war had unexpectedly provided him with 
a good job and he hoped it wouldn’t be over too soon. He didn’t 
understand why Mariedl turned her back when she heard him speak 
like this. All the maids had been to see Ignaz off. They all gave him 
holy images and medals. But of course he could not take seriously 
even a war like this. He packed his zither and said he intended to 
play it to the Russians. They would all have to dance instead of 
fighting, and then the war would be over. He had only one uncom- 
fortable moment, and that was when he kissed his litde daughter 
Hanni good-bye, Mariedl was huddled dazed in her chair and as he 
looked at her big body he said that he would be back in time to hold 
his son over the baptismal fount. But he could not make her laugh. 
She clutched his hand and at last he had to free himself forcibly. In 
order to show how little he minded going he pressed a few shrieking 
girls against him as soon as he was out of Mariedl’s sight. The litde 
child was born, not three months later as it should have been, but 
after no more than a few weeks. It died in the Klagenfurt infirmary 
where M^edl had been taken. She did not dare write the news 
to Ignaz and she asked Frieda to do it for her. She was on no account 
to say it would have been a boy this time. . 

In the first days of the war Dr, Prisswitz volunteered as a military 
doctcH^ and was sent to a field dresting station. Nobody knew where 
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he was and he sent no news at all. Before he left he said to his old 
servant: Johann, listen well to what I am going to tell you. I’ll 

be back in a month’s time, because that’s what the war will last 
according to those who know. It would be very bad if the war lasted 
longer, because all my patients would be cured, and they would know 
it happened without my assistance. Keep the daily papers for me 
and put them in order. I’ll be so busy out there cutting o£E arms and 
legs that there won’t be any time for reading the papers. So when 
all this silly nonsense is over I’ll give myself a rest and I’ll read the 
news. It ought to be fun to see how many of their predictions will 
come true.” 

And so Johann tidily arranged the c^wspapers. Presently he tied 
them together in bundles of one month and put them in die cupbcKird. 
Later still, when everything was growing scarce, printing ink became 
so bad and had such an atrocious smell that Johann arranged a few 
didves in wine cellar where he put the papers safely away, because 
the whcle house was beginning to smell of them. The wine itself 
remained beautifully undisturbed during those years. Moss grew on 
the botdes and eventually when Dr. Prisswitz did come back, it was. 
a great surprise for him to find this lovely provision of whidh he had 
not thought throughout his four years’ absence. He told Johann to* 
burn at once all those dirty papers because he did not want to think 
of the war till his dying day. He told his surviving patients that the 
wine would have been even better if the papers had not been kept in 
the same cellar. The lies that were in them had poisoned the divine 
juice in the bottles. Perhaps, he said, some people did not taste it. 
But he did. 

At the beginning JcAiann sometimes met the Major while he was 
on a visit to Klagenfurt and told him dbout Im worries. He wondered 
whether he ought not to shut up the house and go and live with his 
unmarried sister. His master never wrote and he had to go every 
day to read the casualty list at the town hall in order to see whether 
the doctor’s name was among them. He was not a great reader and 
had to spell out all the names beginning with a P. He would read : 
Prager, Prasser, Pruszko. But, the Lord be praised, the name 
Prisswitz never appeared. 

Georg hoped that he might be spared one shock, that of seeing 
Rudi’s name in the casualty list before he had received a telegram. 
Nevertheless he was unable to keep away from the notice boards. 
Pale and rigid, he scanned the list of names of these masses of young 
men, who were joined under tbe inscription : ** Our fallen heroes,” 
whether they lost their lives fighting or running away. Nearly all of 
them had been decorated; the authorities were generous with their 
bits of ribbon which might perhaps soften the grief of the survivors 
a little. As he read the long rows of names Georg sometimes shuddered 
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at the thought that so many of them were known to him. There were 
names of officers in his own regiment, sons and grandsons of the 
men he had known. He could guess their age from their rank. He 
could not connect any face with some of the names which he had 
probably only heard mentioned. But every fifth or tenth name was 
curiously familiar to him, and his first discovery was that the casual- 
ties were especially heavy among the cavalry. His own regiment 
distinguished itsdf quite early at Sandomierz. If this war was won 
it would be paid for with the blood of the cavalry. 

He remembered having read many years ago in a technical military 
paper that the next war would mean the end of cavalry as a weapon 
of attack. The article was intelligently written and affected him rather 
painfully but he reflected that it was no business of his and that the 
supreme command would have to draw its own conclusions from 
ffieories like this. It might be true that machine guns were going 
to change a cavalry diarge into mass suicide and in that case the 
mounted men ought to be reduced to a minimum and cavalry used 
£or reconnoitring only. Unhappily others seemed to have felt like 
himself and could not give up such an ancient and glorious institution. 
Modern armaments meant that a banner which had become sacred 
through glorious centuries was being hauled down. How could one 
exppet young ncblemen to serve in the infantry? How could the 
chiv^rous jp^ire the cAd Emperor have submitted to such a thing? 
Whsat would ^vc rexmuned of a military parade if there had not been 
the hmom cavalry regimente with their flying dolmans, their glittering 
helmm and lances^ their horses ... the whole suggestion of chivalry 
and glory? This new war was destroying all these great traditions. 
The first man who turned a barking machine gun on a charging 
squadron of cavalry and brought down hundreds of the noblest 
herses by pressing a button . . . this man was a coward. 

At last news came from Rudi, and a week later there was another 
Both were read and re-read until every one knew them by 
hesut. The farm as wdl as the casde knew it at once when the 
postman brought one of these letters. The moment he handed it to 
the Major or to Elisabeth, who had looked out for the post through- 
out the morning, it seemed as though Rudi were still alive. His words 
reached them as full of vitality as when they were written. 

He wrote gay messages as though this war were but a game like 
the manoeuvres. They would all have liked him to write about his 
€xperieiK:es in a more personal vein. His letters did not sound in the 
least like the fetters from heroes that were regularly published in the 
pa^>ers. The words God, Emperor, and Fatherland ” that filled those 
fetters never speared in Rudi’s. He asked for news from Paul and 
firom hfe mother. He did not say a word about Angelique because 
had urgently requested him not to mention her, promising 
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that she would write as soon as there was news from her. He wrote 
much about his two horses who were h^oically bearing the fatigues 
of war and were beginning to imderstand it. He mentioned in passing 
a few skirmishes with Cossacks and invariably he mentioned that one 
or two of his comrades had lost their horses on such occasions. There 
were bound to be casualties in such encounters, but Rudi only talked 
about the horses and expressed his sorrow at their suffering. ‘‘It’s 
a pity and a shame about those splendid animals. They are not 
responsible for this war and yet they have to pay so heavily. Much 
has been said about the cavalry no longer being suited for modern 
warfare, and when one sees what happens to these defenceless animals 
one realizes the injustice we are doing to them. As far as I’m con- 
cerned you need not worry. I’m stiH aKve and I lodk a picture of 
health, aldboE^ I’ve not been out of my dodges for a long time and 
don’t myAiig as nice as the food we had at our beloved 
Czera0wit2^ Fancy that we used to complain about that town! You 
can tell Anna that at my first leave die has to give me ^mething really 
choice ju^ as she used to do when I came on leave from the cadet 
school.” 

Georg noticed how little the tone of these letters agreed with tihc 
picture of modern warfare he was beginning to form with the aid 
of newspaper reports. The endless casualty lists made one think that 
horses were not the only creatures that suffered. Was the truth in its 
full extent too dreadful for Rudi to mention. He began to have a 
strange suspicion : perhaps, out of regard for his grey hair, his son 
was trying to create the illusion that this was a campaign like that of 
1866. But Georg did not want to be spared, he wanted to know tt^ 
full truth. He trifed to ea^lain this to Hs boy hut the teler was so 
difficult to write diat he had to begin afresh sevaral times. And then 
he wondered whether 1 ^ was r%ht. He had written in a regained 
and d^nified style, in order to hide his anxiety and his tenderness, 
as suited a father who was writing to a son who was away fighting 
for the Fatherland. 

Rudi’s reply arrived with unexpected speed. It was scribbled in 
haste and announced the death of Arnim. “ I have just written to his 
parents. I saw him fall and I was able to get him to the field dressing 
station, but it was too late. When I write next I will try to give you 
some details but just now it’s impossible for me. I am sure Elisabeth 
will write at once to Vienna. Arnim spoke so often about his mother 
and I dare not think how she will receive the news. You know how 
fond Fve always been of him, and by his side I could go through 
anything. Now he is no longer there. The first moment I wished I 
had fallen instead of him. I don’t say this in order to make you sad, 
but I realized that here he was worth much more for all of us than 
I am. His good humour in all circumstances did wonders for us. 
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Everybody liked him and it will be difficult to believe that he will not 
be in the saddle with us to-morrow.” 

Georg felt a chill in his heart. In order to do something he sat 
down and wrote to von Strada, who was probably serving his country 
at the ministry of war in Vienna. He asked Maria to add a word for 
Arnim’s mother. He had to insist before she complied and to his 
horror he read these words at the bottom of his letter : The same 
thing is in store for all of us. I have no hope that we shall ever see 
our boy again. It is all our own fault. We all bear the terrible guilt 
for which our children are now suffering.” Yes, Maria’s condition was 
gradually becoming hopeless. Georg himself no longer felt the strength 
to raise her out of her hypochondria. Even Frieda was losing the hold 
she had on her. She refused to see the doctor and only asked for 
sleeping draughts. Georg was convinced that Frieda gave her more 
than any doctor would have permitted. Maria’s religious mania had 
returned. Georg let her go to the chapel as often as she liked, and he 
no longer carried her to bed in his arms when she had been there 
for hours. 

His boy ... his boy. ... If only his boy could return to him! 
Provided he was not at this very moment dying in some field dressing 
station like Arnim ! Like tens of thousands of others I 

Even if Rudi had not suggested it Elisabeth would at once have 
VTOtten to Aunt I-ouisa. But she found the task very difficult, and 
the words ^e wrote s^med empty and meaningless. She had not 
had news from Paul for the last eleven days. Bright, light-hearted and 
sunny Arnim was dead. She tried to realize what this meant, but at 
once the other question she never cared to ask herself came upper- 
most in her mind again. Why was Paul not writing? Was he still 
alive? 

She had hardly room in her thoughts for Angelique, who still did 
not send a word. How could she then make herself share the grief of 
Amim’s mother? Yes, she felt sorry, she would have liked to write to 
Aunt Louisa what she felt at the moment the news arrived. But she 
was unable to concentrate her attention on the matter. Her tortured 
thoughts seemed no longer to belong to her. 

The papers announced heavy fighting in the west. The Germans 
had not been able to get beyond the Marne and the race towards the 
coast about which so much had been talked had apparently been 
won by the enemy. It could no longer be hoped that the French 
army would be encircled. There was desperate fighting for the extreme 
soudi-western corner of Belgium. A li^e river, the Yser, kept crop- 
ping up in the news. The last time Paul had written he said : 
** There are no longer forced marches. It seems as though the armies 
are no loiter capable of moving one way or the other. We are digging 
ourselves in and the enemy whom we have not yet seen face to face 
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is doing the same. It is a strange buaness and I am afraid that in 
this manner it will last a long time. I dare no longer prophesy the 
time of my return. How differendy the Greeks fought I They did 
not burrow into the earth! I am reading Homer at present like a 
priest who reads his breviary. It does away with the outside world, 
and I can imagine myself at Maria-Licht between two classes. I have 
been wondering whether I could have stood this war better if I had 
not met you. In certain respects it would have caused me less suffer- 
ing, but my powers of resistance would have been less. I cling to the 
exquisite dream of our future and this gives me a strength I had 
never suspected within me. Your mere nam^ Elisabeth, brings a light 
in the midst of this great darkness. Do not worry if you happen not 
to hear from me for some time. ITtee is always a possibility that 
communkatkins am interrupted. I have a feeling that a himdrcd 
bullets csonld ^ duou^ me widKHit doing me harm, because I fed 
such a strong'Will to Eve and to come back to you, to work for you 
and for our futee. . . 

Paul's lettm radiated strength. Each time one arrived it gave 
her new confidence. As there were difficulties in finding a teacher 
for Stephan she undertook with joy the task of directing his educa- 
tion. She began the work with much devotion. But when news from 
Paul ceased to arrive, Elisabeth noticed that she was only a weak 
woman. His Eving force must continue to feed her. And if she 
herself felt unable to concentrate upon the lesson, how could she 
expect Stephan to do it? If only there were news from Paul, one 
little word, a greeting on a field post card, that she might know that 
he was still alive. She was strong enough to wait for his return even 
if it had to be for months or longer. But she tnu^ have a little 
certainty! 

Her father noticed her growing anxiety and tried to console her. 
He said that perhaps the field censor had stopped one or two of Paul's 
letters. Such a thing had happened to one or two people who com- 
plained too freely, and he had heard of letters made illegible for half 
or two-thirds of their length with black ink. How glad Elisabeth 
would have been to receive a letter in which everything except Paul's 
signature had been erased. But nothing came, absolutely nothing, 
and the postman seemed to have forgotten the way to Maria-Licht. 
Once only he called, and then it was with a letter from Rudi. Papa 
was happy for a moment, at any rate. 

The envelope did not contain a letter from Rudi himself, but a 
short note from his colonel. He informed the ex-Major that his son 
had been mentioned for a medal for the heroism with which he had 
risked his life to carry his mortally wounded comrade von Strada to 
a field dressing station. It was an example of heroic friendship, said 
the colonel, that deserved not to be ignored. Almost at the same time 
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an illustrated weekly gave a picture of Rudi, together with those of 
another dozen or so more who had distinguished themselves in recent 
engagements. Under most of the photographs there was a cross, or 
at least the word wounded, and all these young faces had a tragic air. 
Only a few of them had brought off their heroic actions unscathed. 
Elisabeth stared at the litde jix)rtrait flanked by death and horrible 
suffering. It was a litde picture from the time Rudi was a cadet. 
She forgot he was no longer the boy he was then. It was as though 
with that triumphant litde smile on his lips he could not possibly 
die. Perhaps his luck would hold I If only Paul’s portrait could 
appear like this! . . . Sixteen days had now passed, seventeen days, 
eighteen days since his last letter had arrived. There seemed to be 
no hope left for her. She wandered aimlessly through the house, and 
often she had to sit down because black specks appeared before her 
eyes. It was like walking along die edge of a precipice. But every 
^y dbe dispatched a letter to Paul, and it was as though her letter 
might somehow conjure him back from the unknown. She even 
decided to send him the we^y paper widi Rudi’s photo. Her father 
had ordered a dozen copies of it, and from one of item Stephan 
cut out the page with Rudi’s portrait to place it on his bedroom wall. 
But as she wrapped up the litde parcel and wrote Paul’s address on 
it ^ suddenly had an avrful thought : perhaps Paul had already met 
Amm in another world and been told about Rudi’s heroic action. 

Oh that day again there was no letter. Nor on the following day. 
Nor on the day after. There was an echo-less silence that seemed to 
take away ha- breath. ** Still nothing?” her father asked every morn- 
ing, although he knew what the answer would be. And each time 
he put the question he tried to sound as though he were full of confi- 
dence. If there is nothing to-day, well, it means that you will have 
to wait till to-morrow. Oh, he had always been full of confidence as 
far as Paul was concerned. “ Franz is just back from Seekirchen and 
teSs me that Dixmude has fallen,” he said. This good news seemed 
to have no effect on her, and he gave a shy glance at his daughter and 
imt his hand on her shoulder with a soothing gesture : ‘‘ It’s a week 
since we’ve heard from Rudi, you know.” One week, yes, but not 
three. 

After a moment’s hesitation he ordered the flag to be put out from 
the tower. He wanted to go to Klagenfurt, where the bells would 
be ringing and the children would have a half-holiday. There had 
nc^ beai much opportunity for celebrating victories since the relief 
of Przemysl, which was once more being invested by the Russians. 
And now the red-white-red colours of the monarchy hung against 
a lifidess November sky, listless and tired, from the grey square tower 
dE-Meife-licht. Just as Georg was about to motmt his horse the 
postman, delayed by the mud and the puddles on the road, arrived 
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with two letters and some printal matter. One letter was from Rudi, 
the other, and also the printed matter, came from Althofoc in Munich. 
Georg looked pensively at the address. With an unsteady hand he 
put Rudi’s letter away into his pocket and walked up^airs to 
Elisabeth’s room. He gathered all his courage and knocked at her 
door. 

The letter from Munich was in itself a surprise, for Althofcr had 
given no sign of life since his departure. His wife had written in his 
place to thank them for having dispatched the large canvas. He 
seemed unable to write letters himself. But this time he had brought 
himself to write. And while Elisabeth tore open the envelope with 
difficulty, she knew already how to exjdain the miracle. She felt her 
blood ruling away fr<w hm hear^ and the wc«rds danced before 
her ey^. Georg had to a^h her up in his arms. Frieda, who had 
heard that were letter^ was just looking in and he signalled 
to im to teig so^ water. He put down his child very gently, took 
up ihc l^ier and glan<^ at those first lines, which l^d had such 
deadly eff^. Thee he locked at Frkda. She questioned him with 
a ^ance as she spoke soft consoling words to the girl ami dabbed 
her forehead with cold water. 

Unable to speak, with his will paralysed, he stood looking on, 
and he did his utmost to share the misery he was witnessing. But at 
the same time he felt a dark, sinful joy. Arnim and Paul and 
thousands of others had fallen, but he had received another letter from 
his boy, a letter that was beginning to burn in his pocket. Rudi was 
alive! Rudi had been spared by fate, although it had struck so dose 
at . his side and killed his best friend. Georg had to leave the room 
in order to read his letter. He a>uld n<^ ws^t any longer. And he 
knew why he was going out ; he had to idl M^rkdi that Herr Paul 
was killed and that the flag had to be taken down. Mariedl turned 
round and ran away, hiding her face in her apron. She was thmkfng 
of her Ignaz, of course. Georg went on to Maria’s room to bring 
her the news. She looked at him and did not show by a sound or by 
a movement that she had understood. But suddenly she rushed to the 
door and disappeared in the direction of Elisabeth’s room. 

Now his duties were performed, Elisabeth would not miss him 
while her mother and Frieda were with her, and he could withdraw 
mto the library. Why had he stiU that guilty feeling.? He tore open 
the envelope and read. Rudi was again writing as though he were 
away on manoeuvres. He asked for cigarettes. His own horse was 
doing very well; but his second horse had to be left behind because 
it was ill with fatigue. Georg read the letter again. He could not 
believe that there was nothing else m it. Yes, he would send the 
cigarettes at once and write that von Brandt, after whom Rudi was 
again enquiring, had been killed. 
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In his hand there was still the litdc packet which he had forgotten 
to give to Elisabeth, After long hesitation he undid the string. He 
wanted to know what was in the parcel before handing it to Elisabeth, 
because this might not be the right moment. It was a charcoal sketch 
Althofer had once made of his brother-in-law. With a few rough lines 
he had caught von Brandt’s personality with incredible skill and 
precision. Lost in meditation, Georg held the portrait before him 
and looked at it for a long while. The directness of its appeal 
fascinated and oppressed him. He suddenly felt a strange awe for 
this ridiculous painter, who possessed the power of making a dead 
man live. While he wrapped up the sheet with great care' he wondered 
whether one day he might not be glad to possess such an image of 
his boy. Supposing this letter, in which Rudi refused as usual to tell 
the whole truth, were to be his last memento — ! 

Eli^beth bore her grief with courage. After a iew days it seemed 
already to Georg as though the greatest danger had been overcome 
and as though she were determined to emulate the bravery so many 
women were displaying at the time. She resumed her duties towards 
her young brother. While Stephan meditated a mathematical problem 
or learnt by heart his first Latin verbs, he glanced up shyly at the 
pale but completely controlled face of his sister. Since Arnim had been 
kitted, and Herr von Brandt also, this war was beginning to frighten 
fatth. He gradually realized that it was perhaps not altogether as he 
had imagined it. Sometimes he suddenly wondered : and Rudi . . , ? 
Never for one moment had he imagined that his brother would not 
come back in triumph- He would be full of stories of batdes and 
cavalry charges, his arm would be in a sling and Elisabeth would have 
to nurse him. But now Stephan was beginning to believe that things 
would not happen like that. 

More bad news arrived. The forester’s son, Franzl, was reported 
mis^g. Brigitte ran in despair from one person to the other. She 
wanted to kmm the meaning of the word “ missing.” Did they not 
collect the dead after each battle? She would have understood if they 
told her that her son was dead. But this word missing ” sounded 
like a new and nameless horror. Could nobody explain it? Did it 
mean that her son had been so dreadfully maimed his comrades did 
not recognize him? Or had he been left behind, badly wounded, 
somewhere in the snow till the wolves tore him to pieces? Her 
hudband said she was imagining things. The word “ missing ” could 
mean one thing only: Franzl had been made a prisoner by the 
Rustians^ and he would return at the end of the war. When he told 
her this Bri^tte looked at him for a long while with a strange expres- 
-wsi ha her eyes and then suddenly she said in a very quiet voice : 

But then I won’t be there.” 
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“Yes, you will still be there, borause you can't leave me behind 
with the other children," said Franz. There was a threat in his 
tone which hurt her. He hastened to reassure her. “ I’m fifty-five, 
you know. They won’t call me up. Besides, I can’t be spared here by 
the Baron." 

Georg undertook to announce Paul’s death to Graz and Vienna. 
A long letter from Louise von Strada arrived for Elisabeth : “ Follow 
the example of our Vera, and devote yourself to nursing. After her 
brother was killed and her father asked to be sent to the front, Vera 
could no longer bear the thought of being useless to her country. 
Now she works close behind the front line, where there is more 
suffering to allay than anywhere else." 

Aunt Louisa’s advice certainly well meant, but there was no 
need for Elisab^ to leave home in order to be useful. There was 
enough suSerir^ to dBay in this house. She went to talk to Brigitte; 
a wonderihil r^ose emanated from her. When Elisabeth, who had 
bem so dreadftdly, told her that Franzl had really been made a 
priscfinar by die Ru^ans and wocdd certainly return to her at the end 
of Ae war, Brigitte at last believed it. Elisabeth also talkai to 
Magdakna Eisengruber and to Mariedl, who were unable to cope with 
their sorrow by themselves. Whatever she did or said her thoughts 
were with Paul. Now that the dreadful uncertainty had been removed, 
she was able to think of him undisturbed. She felt him nearer her 
than at any time since he had gone. It was as though he was con- 
tinually by her side, seeing and hearing her. Once more she was 
able to collect her thoughts while teaching Stephan. She loved this 
task which she had taken over from Paul, and she used his books 
and his notes. 

She felt only one grkvous disappcrotment. It was mot new, hut in 
her sorrow it became more bitter as time went on. When Paul went 
away to Munich she gave no thought to the possible consequences of 
their night of love. The question only arose in her mind when he 
mentioned it in one of his letters. Since then she had thought much 
about it. She felt no fear whatever. It seemed logical to her that 
since she had been Paul’s wife she must also become the mother of 
his child, and this idea, which filled her with a breathless emotion, 
grew into a feeling of happiness that became almost imbearable. Yes, 
she was ready to brave the disapproval of Papa and of the whole 
world. And then she discovered that her hope would remain unful- 
filled. She was grievously disappointed that she could not fight for 
Paul and for his child; it seemed an injustice, nature had betrayed her 
by refusing motherhood to her. Now that Paul was dead she began 
to realize what a great and wonderful thing it would have been, if he 
had continued to live in her and had been born again from her womb. 
She no longer wished for the privilege of defending his honour in 
c.c. s 
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the face of the world; she thought only of a playing child, that would 
have Paul’s dark, serious eyes, his quiet laugh, and his name. Oh, 
that this child should never be born, that she would not be able to 
press it against her and to whisper into its ear: “Paul, my little 
Paul.” This was her greatest sorrow, and no one would ever know 
of it. No one could ever be told. 

Maria no longer left her room. The doctor was called in at last. 
He was an elderly man, whose one complaint was that just as he 
was going to give up his practice he had to enlarge it constantly in 
order to take over patients left behind by younger colleagues. He 
warned the Major that he might lose his wife suddenly one of these 
days. Her strength had gone and her mind no longer seemed clear. 
Georg nodded. The first thought that passed through his head was : 
if anything happens to Maria, Rudi must not be told, not, at any rate, 
while he is away all by himself. Even without the doctor’s warning 
Georg could see that Maria was rapidly declining. He had almost no 
contact with her. Twice or thrice every day he went to her room, from 
habit and from a sense of duty, to enquire how she felt and whether 
he could do anything for her. She looked at him dreamily and with- 
out expression. Her thoughts seemed to be wandering far away. Did 
she even realize that he was there? When a letter came from Rudi his 
feehogs still drove him first of aU to her, but when, seated by the bed, 
liehdd her hand and read the letter aloud, he felt that litde or nothing 
^ its contents p^aetrated to her. “ Arc you glad there is another letter 
frmn Rudi?” On her Kps appeared the smile that fascinated him ever 
since their first meeting. But perhaps her face merely reflected his own 
gladness. Perhaps she was glad out of obedience, to show her goodwill. 
The world in which he Kved and in which Rudi was fighting for his 
Emperor and for his country seemed to be closed to her. 

On one of the first days of December, while the snow was falling 
over the dark woods round Maria-Licht, the end came. It had been 
^expected and during the last week Maria took nothing except the 
rieepir^ draughts which Frieda served out to her. She failed to 
rcc<^;nizc Father Aigner, and even Stephan complained that Mama 
looked at him so strangely and did not seem to recognize him. After 
this EHsabeth had to beg and entreat him to go into the room where 
the blinds were perpetually drawn. Maria, who used to be afraid 
of darkness and of the sounds of the night, was afraid of the light 
now. One day she whispered mysteriously that she could see better 
when all around her was dark. But now she had ceased to talk. It 
was as though she were Kstening. What were the voices she could 
hear? 

Early one Sunday morning Aunt Frieda came to warn the family 
the end was near. Georg and Elisabeth hastened to the sick- 
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room. It had been decided not to disturb Stephan unless Maria asked 
for him. She was panting feverishly. But the mcmis that came from 
her exhausted body were not due to the fear of death. It seemed 
rather as though she were crying out for her liberation, as though 
she were afraid that death was not yet going to take pity on her. She 
saw none of those who stood around her. She only saw her dead child 
to whom she would at last return after a long tiring journey: 
‘‘ Stephan ! . . . Stephan ! . . .” 

At last her poor tortured heart ceased to beat and the peace for 
which she had longed all her life came to her. Georg slowly closed 
the eyes of his wife. “Do not cry for her,” he said hoar^ly to 
Elisabeth. “ She is happy— look at her.” He kissed his daughter, and 
also Fiieda, was vacantly faring at the dead woman, entirely 
at a because her tzdk was over at last But she was already 
rcmemboing that the priest who had been fetched out of his bed to 
admini^ the la^ sacraments to Maria could not be allowed to go 
without a warm drink. 

Apart from one farm labourer who had to look after the animals, 
every one followed the cdB&n. Stephan was quiet and dazed as he 
heard the service in the church and while he looked on at the burial. 
Half-hidden behind Elisabeth, he stared with great distressed eyes 
while the coffin in which they had placed Mama was lowered into 
the dark pit beside the snow-covered tombstone of his dead brother. 
He had never known this dead brother, but his name, which was 
also his own, had a mysterious air of familiarity on its little cross. 
While the mourners dispersed and the grave-diggers were still at work 
the snow began to fall once more and bdEore dark ah traces had been 
deleted from the churchyard. Quietly united under the rilcnt white 
expanse, the dead were left to continue their eternal sleep undisturbed. 

The death of his wife did not strike Georg as a loss. He had lost 
her years ago. Each time he had hoped to win her back he was 
disappointed, and it took him longer to recover. With the same 
punctuality with which he used to visit the sick-room he now went 
every few days to Seekirchen to place fresh flowers on the grave of 
his wife and also on that of his dead child. In his coat pocket he held 
Rudi’s last letter. He always brought it with him, even though he 
was no longer able to read it aloud to her. Georg would not allow 
Rudi to hear of his mother's death. He told this to Otto and to Julia, 
who came for the funeral, and he wrote it to Honka, who was not 
well enough to come, and also to Louise von Strada. Elisabeth tried 
in vain to discover a way of letting Angelique know. Once or twice 
she had a feeling as though she ought to sit down and inform Paul. 

It was queer that a great event like her mother’s death should happen 
without Paul being told. At night, when she was alone with him. 
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she whispered it mto his ear : ‘‘ Paul, Mama is dead.” But she felt 
shy because he knew the meaning of the word, and she did not. 

Otto and Julia were persuaded by Elisabeth to stay for a week. 
It helped Georg to discuss the war from every angle, with his former 
comrade-at-arms, although he was irritated by Otto’s confidence in 
the German ally. “Of course, our soldiers are good enough,” said 
Otto, “ and perhaps even better than the Germans, especially when 
one takes into consideration that Mohammedans from Bosnia have 
to fight for their Catholic Emperor and that Slavs have to fight Slavs 
who bear the same surnames. But in Germany the supreme command 
is better. That’s where we are failing short.” 

“ Would you care to bring it here, too, that German command.?” 

“It will come to that in the long run, when we get into real 
trouble. Think how Lemberg was relieved as soon as Hindenburg 
looked into the matter I ” 

“ They’re talking big enough as it is, those Germans. They’ll soon 
imagine that they’re winning die war by themselves.” 

“ Isn’t that better than that we should lose it together?” said Otto. 
“At Graz everybody is saying that half our higher command is 
intriguing against Conrad.” 

Georg had nothing to add. This eternal division was the curse of 
the monarchy with its many varied components. The stooping figure 
of dre whfee Eca^^or was the one emblem that kept it all together. 
If he fdl fratend bickerings were bound to flare up into fratricidal 
struggles. And if by then the war was not over the empire would 
crumble to pieces. The Emperor was aware of the danger, and it was 
to this knowledge that he owed the strength needed to live beyond 
the Biblical span, seemingly impervious to the blows fate was 
inflicting on him. 

An official came from Klagenfurt to find out how many draft and 
riding horses there were at Maria-Licht because the army was in 
urgent need of horses. Georg accompanied him to the stables and 
sent for Eisengruber. He asked the old man, distrustful and angry 
before anything was said, what was the minimum number of horses 
required for working the land. The farmer at once assured him that 
he had too few as it was. But the official remarked that it was the 
other way round : it had already been decided at Klagenfurt how 
many horses would be left for the work on the land. This irritated 
Georg : “ In that case you need not have dragged me down to come 
and daow the stables,” he said. The young official, who wore thick 
glasses and was obviously unfit for any kind of service, looked 
awkward. “ We have to go and look ourselves how many horses are 
in each stable,” he said apologetically. 
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'‘What about my riding horses and the horses for my carriage?"" 
asked Georg. 

“ I have been specially instructed to leave you a few horses for your 
own use. You are of course well known at Klagenfurt, Herr Baron. 
You can decide yourself which are the horses you can do without. 
And naturally you will be compensated for the horses you give up."" 

“Compensated?"" roared Georg. “Didn’t I understand that the 
horses were meant for army service? Do they imagine they’re going 
to turn me into a war profiteer?"" 

“Certainly not, Herr Baron,"’ said the official, stammering with 
confusion. “You can of course pay the proceeds into the fund for 
blinded soldiers, or . . 

Georg’s thoughts were already elsewhere. He hopoi to k^p two 
o£ Ms hearses: his own apd the y<mng stallion Rudi liked to ride best. 
He did not wish lo aefauit even to himself that he found it painful to 
give up the others. 

When he went back upstairs to join Otto, who had not yet kft, Otto 
told him : “ Horses. I hear everywhere that the losses in horses are 
colossal.” 

Both of them thought of the same thing, but did not want to admit 
it. A few days earlier Georg had again read that the losses of the 
cavalry were disproportionately high, and when horses fell their riders 
were dso bound to fall. 

• • • • • 

Aunt Frieda, who usually went her way modestly and unobserved, 
failed to find any occupation for herself now that Maria was dead. 
For the first time she appeared nervous and inclined to cry on the 
slightest provocation. It made no difference when Georg assured her 
that she could stay at die ca^e till the end of her days, and that she 
would never be in the way. She did not want to be tederated, she was 
the kind of woman who had to be indispensable. But during the years 
she had been devoted to Maria, Elisabeth had gradually taken over 
the whole household. Now she managed it perfectly by herself. 

Julia felt sorry for Frieda and asked her to accompany her to Graz 
for a few weeks. A change of environment would do her, good. She 
had been through so much these last few months and her nerves 
required a rest. Frieda usually never thought of her own well-being, 
but this time she allowed herself to be persuaded with remarkable 
ease. She packed a modest suitcase and left the castle together with 
the von Sternecks, announcing that she would be back by New Year. 

Elisabeth was not there when she left. Aunt Julia had compelled 
her to accept an invitation from Paul’s sister and brother-in-law and 
to go to Munich for a few days. She returned on the evening of Aunt 
Frieda’s departure, with a number of personal mementoes of Paul’s, a 
few childhood photographs and early letters, all equally characteristic 
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of him. When her father met her at the train she knew at once that 
something had happened. She looked at him and at Stephan with fear 
in her eyes. "" Is something the matter with Rudi?” she exclaimed. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Georg seizing her arm with an unusually 
nervous gesture. **He is wounded, but not seriously. He has been 
in hospital for a week and he has just written that he is getting on 
well and will come home for a few days at Christmas.” 

Elisabeth passed her hand over her eyes. Rudi was wounded. But 
she must not think of it, it was not dangerous. So we’re going to 
have him with us in two weeks’ time. He’ll be with us in a fort- 
night.” She spoke mechanically. Then she began to sob and to laugh 
at the same time. “ I can’t believe it yet. Papa.” 

She could read in Georg’s eyes that he was hardly able to believe 
it himself. Neither of them had dared entertain the hope that they 
would ever meet him again. In the carriage she clutched her father’s 
dboulder and said : If only Mama had been able to live for this.” 
Did he understand what she was saying? He sighed and said: 
** Yes. . , . What a grand Christmas it is going to be this time.” 

It will be a Christmas without Paul, Elisabeth thought suddenly, 
but she realized that as far as her father was concerned nothing could 
disturb his happiness. After all, her grief for Paul was nobody’s 
concern. She did not want to share it with any one. In Munich she 
had noticed how Paul’s sister, of whom he had been so fond, was 
devoured by one fear only, that the medical boards, whose standard 
was growing kss exacting every week, might yet pass her husband, 
whose health had so far kept him immune. And litde Hilda was only 
worried about Rudi, She extorted a promise from Elisabeth that she 
would regularly send news about him. Althofer was the only one 
who appeared to sympathize with her. She noticed the shy look full 
of understanding which he gave her once or twice. But he was afraid 
of ail that was sombre and sad. He was determined to escape from 
the man-made world by devoting himself entirely to his art. How 
strange it must seem to be the wife of a man whom one could never 
have entirely to oneself, whom one must always share with his art. 

During their drive home Papa told her more about Rudi’s wound. 
Stephan listened with rapture although he had heard the story several 
times and had repeated it in all its wealth of detail to Anna and to 
Magdalena Eisengruber. A fragment of a shell had penetrated under 
Rudi’s left clavicule and had gone out again just above the shoulder- 
blade. Happily no bone had been touched. The flesh wound was 
bound to heal without difficulty owing to Rudi’s healthy constitution. 

A little lower and his heart would have been touched,” said Stephan, 
delighted by the ^nsational aspect of the affair, Rudi was going to 
ccrae hack from the war with his arm in a sling, just as Stephan had 
always imagined. 
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Elisabeth had not yet got u^d to the idea. Papa called it a slight 
wound. Could he not feel in imagination the dreadful pain Rudi must 
have suffered.? How could he, after months of fear on Rudies behalf, 
speak about this wound in this hard military manner, as though it 
had been a mere scratch? 

She did not know how Paul had died. Perhaps Althofer and his 
wife knew and refused to tell her. She thought it wiser not to ask them. 
She preferred to imagine that death had left him intact. He was still 
looking at her from the other world where she hoped one day to 
meet him, with solemn kindly eyes and the old familiar smile on his 
mouth. 

As soon as she was home she wrote to Rudi. She promised to send 
cigarettes and books to him and to his comraefcs in the hc^pital at 
Dedieczen. She asked him to tell her whether he had suffered much 
and how long he had been left before the doctor could help 
him. She was unable to check her tears and her hand trembled as she 
wrote these questions. The tone of Rudi’s letter puzzled her. I was 
foolish enough to walk against a shell splinter,” he wrote, and 
instead of being punished for my clumsiness I am spoilt here by 
every one and I shall be allowed to go home.” She read the letter 
several times but was unable to appreciate his humour. Was it funny 
then to be wounded? Did he imagine it would make her or Papa 
laugh? Why did he hide behind such words, which might have 
applied equally to Arnim, Gustav or Fritzi? 

They went to fetch Rudi in the large sleigh in which, with a little 
goodwill, there was room for four. Elisabeth was to break the news 
of Mama’s death to him. They were pale with cold and emotion, as 
they waited on the platform at Klagenfurt while the train slowly 
came in. It carried a number of soldiers who came home for the 
Christmas days. Almost all of them owed this privilege to a wound. 
An officer was carried out of his compartment by two male nurses 
and placed in a little carriage that was waiting for him. His family 
crowded round him, greatly moved, and wondering what they could 
do to assist him. A kindly hand pulled up his blanket : he had lost 
both legs and was coming home for good. In the midst of all the 
misery around him he remained completely self-possessed. He nodded 
almost merrily at a couple of children, who might have been his 
own. On his chest a bright new medal shone. Almost everywhere on 
the platform people were in tears. They were tears of happiness, 
notwithstanding the distress for cruel wounds. Rudi appeared from 
the extreme end of the train. Stephan, who had pressed forward 
among the spectators, discovered him first and shouted his name with 
delight. Rudi laughed. He could not wave at them because his left 
arm was in a black sling and he carried his case in the other. Stephan 
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at once relieved him of the suitcase to which his sword was strapped. 

Rudi looked rather pale but held himself splendidly. He did not 
ask : Where is Mama?” Elisabeth kissed him and was so overcome 
that she forgot his wound. She relinquished her hold of him when 
she saw how he had to bite his lip. 

“ Oh, you are already wearing your medal,” she said, looking up 
shyly at Ae metallic glitter on the cloth of his coat. They all walked 
together to the exit. Rudi had to salute right and left with his free 
hand : the station-master and many others recognized him and greeted 
him. The Major looked round with pride. Here he was, walking by 
the side of his son who had been decorated for bravery in face of the 
enemy. 

Before they stepped into the sledge, and while Zaccharias was tying 
the suitcase to the back with the help of Stephan, Elisabeth put her 
hand on her brother’s arm and looked at him through her tears. 

Rudi, I must tell you something about Mama.” 

He looked at her in a way that made her realize at once that he 
knew. I know. At least I thought it from your last few letters,” 
he said. “ It’s true, isn’t it? Mama is . . He would have liked 
entirely to control himself, but now he did not find the strength to 
finish his question. 

Georg who was superintending the arrangements made for the 
sintcase, had not missed a word. He turned round and said: “Wc 
did Bc^ want to write it to you out there, my boy. For Mama it was 
die best way ouL” Rudi agreed. “ It’s only that I’ve still got to get 
used to it. Papa. I thought . . . but never mind. ...” He turned 
away quickly, Georg looked helplessly at his daughter. Gendy she 
took hold of Rudi’s arm. Rudi, to-morrow we’ll go to her together.” 
He understood the prayer in her eyes. She wanted him to control 
himself for the sake of Stephan. Yes, litde sister,” he said, and then 
put his hand on Stephan’s shoulder. “ Let me have a good look at 
you, young fellow. What a lot you’ve grown during the last few 
months.” 

He’s only just thirteen,” exclaimed Elisabeth. She did not want 
him to grow up. Stephan sat on the box with Zaccharias. He kept 
turning roimd in order to have a look at his brother. He wanted 
to hear everything about the war. Rudi promised to tell him when 
they were home, though there was really very litde to tell. Meanwhile 
he looked at the snow-covered fields. How exquisite it was, and how 
unbelievable, to be able to return to this peaceful familiar world of 
his youth. Only, Mama would not be waiting for him at home, and 
Angflique also had gone. 

Wh^ the sleigh passed the forester’s house Franz and his wife 
came outside to greet Rudi. Brigitte took hold of his hand and looked 
at Mm with tears in her eyes. It seemed unbelievable to her that 
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any one could come home alive from this war. Herr Rudi, have 
you heard about our Franzl? What do you think . . . when someone 
is missing ... do they sometimes find them afterwards.?” 

“ But of course,” said her husband awkwardly, looking for 
confirmation to Rudi. 

“ Perhaps he’s just a prisoner,” suggested Rudi. “ In that case he 
will be freed when all is over.” 

“ When her own husband says so she won’t believe him,” Franz 
complained. 

“ But how long is this war still going to last, Herr Rudi.?” 

“ Herr Rudi couldn’t tell us. Do be reasonable, Brigitte.” 

Nobody knows, Brigitte. But we all hope it won’t be much 
longer.” 

“They’re caUing up men of fifty now,” moaned Brigitte. She 
walked a few steps along with the sleigh. Then her husband seized 
her firmly by tl^ dboulders and conducted her back home, where the 
children were looking through the window. 

Old Anna had prepared a grand meal, and Father Aigner arrived 
to do honour to Rudi. A large Christmas tree stood in a corner of 
the dining-room. Elisabeth and Stephan lit the candles, whereupon 
the whole staff came up as usual to sing the hymn “ Stillc Nacht.” 
The women cried and a few elderly men who had not been called 
away from Maria-Licht looked on as the candles were gradually 
swallowed up by the darkness. Father Aigner spoke a few words in 
a trembling voice, thanking heaven for Rudi’s happy return, but he 
also mentioned the many dead and those who would have to celebrate 
this holy night in the trenches and under the open sky. Brigitte fell 
sobbing round her huAand’s neck. The children were all awkwardly 
waiting fc^r the presents that were laid for them beneath the tree. 

Father Aigner had been detained on his way to the castle because 
he had to call at a family where fatal news had just been raeived 
from the front. He could not go in a hurry simply telling them.'‘that 
he was expected at a festive evening. He was growing old and ill 
with sorrow. He had known all these people for a lifetime, all these 
brave honest boys who had fallen for their country during recent 
months. They all were his own children. He observed Rudi and 
came to the conclusion that he was no longer the same young 
Weygand who had gone away a few months ago. Father Aigner had 
already learned that no one passed unscathed through this dreadful 
war. 

Georg tried to get his son to talk. He wanted him to give the 
company a detailed story of the way in which he had been wounded. 
He considered that this was Rudi’s due, and was astonished that his 
son should try to pass it 'off with a joke. “ I have hardly taken part 
in a real fight,” he said. “ We had occasionally to raid the Russians 
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at night, because they’re so frightened of the dark. One need only 
look at the eyes of the prisoners to read the superstition in them. 
Their moustaches and beards are so impressive, and underneath their 
bearskins they look like devils. But their eyes are those of surprised 
children. Once we captured several without striking a blow. The 
men surrendered as soon as they saw us, and I believe not one of 
them was able to handle a gun. This was the only time war was really 
like what they taught us at the cadet school. One day we had to storm 
a bridge-head. That’s when Arnim fell . . Rudi went on rapidly. 
^‘Otherwise it was all retreat, even when we thought we had the 
upper hand. In the morning an order came, at noon there was a 
counter order. We often had the impression that no one knew 
anything about the situation.” 

Father Aigner summarized his impression of Rudi’s story : The 
difference between this and former wars is that all the parties are 
fighting under the pressure of fate. What has stiU to be decided is 
whether we are all driven by fate, or whether the whole business is 
merely a misunderstanding! Perhaps the greatest blessing brought 
about by this war is that such a question should occur to us at all. 
We are beginning to discover that our enemies are human beings like 
ourselves, that they too are men who have been called away from their 
homes and from ieir farms, and who want a war as litde as we do. 
One day this will result in our refusing to try and take the lives of 
odjers for a question that could easily be solved by some tribunal. But 
what a sea of misery must still be crossed before we get so far!” 

Georg, however, did not want things to change. He was too old 
for this. The following morning he took his son to look at the large- 
scale map in his library. With the official communique in his hand 
he moved as usual a few of the litde flags by a fraction of an inch, 
and it was just as though a grey staff officer and his adjutant were 
studying the situation at headquarters. Rudi, the weaker of the two, 
felt respect for this map and for the world of his father, and patiendy 
listened to the theory of Hindenburg’s offensive, which had nearly 
led to the capture of Warsaw. Georg was able to tell him many 
details that were unknown to him about the initial advance of the 
Austrian army under von Dankl and von Auffenberg towards Krasnik 
and Komarov, Rudi had had no time for newspapers. 

That evening there were no visitors. They sat together by the fire 
as in olden times. Papa told the story of all that had happened here 
during the last few months, but he avoided the dangerous subject of 
Angelique. He told about Mama’s death, about the departure of the 
Slovene labourers, and about all those who had left for the front. 
Rudi tried to keep his attention on what his father said. Why must 
his thoughts continually run to his comrades who were facing the 
enemy in the bitter cold of the Carpathians? It was strange that 
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every day of his leave he felt a greater longiBg to be with thcm^ fight- 
ing and suffering, and helping to get the victory which would at last 
end this war. He found no rest at the casde. At the front a comfort- 
able evening by the fireside would have appeared like a dream of 
bhss from which one never wanted to wake up. Now he was making 
the bitter discovery that all this was illusion. His real home was not 
here but beyond the mountains with his comrades. 

When first Elisabeth sensed this growing restlessness she felt hurt. 
The Major also noticed it, but though his heart bled at the thought 
of the coming separation, he breathed with relief. He could not have 
borne the thought that his son was afraid of danger, however dread- 
ful war might be nowadays. His Rudi preferred to be in the battle, 
he was a fighter, a man, unable to stay quietly here while his 
Fatherland was threatened by the enemy. 

When the early January sun caused the snow to melt, Rudi went 
for a daily ride. He went with his father and Stephan, and some- 
times also with Elisabeth. He tried to explain to her this sense of 
absolute union with the comrades by whose side one has fought, this 
horror of the slightest suspicion they might conceive that one wanted 
to escape the danger and the common sufferings. It looked as though, 
notwithstanding the early season, a great offensive was being prepared 
m the Carpathians. No man, no officer, could be spared for this 
extreme effort. Look, he was almost able to raise his left hand to his 
shoulder. His muscles were merely a litde stiff. Exercise would soon 
remedy this. 

What could Elisabeth have said? She knew that her brother was 
right. Being an officer’s daughter she was even able to put herself in 
his place. At the same time no man could have understood what she 
felt when he talked of going away. He saw his cemrades fighting 
and in his heart the reason why they were fighting did not matter. 
He wanted to prove himself a good comrade, to show that he had 
the courage of a man. Once he had done his duty as an officer he 
had no further responsibility. Perhaps he was also looking for a 
simple and honourable way out of the difficulties with which Vera 
would one day confront him. Perhaps a desire had gradually arisen 
in him to meet death with her image in his heart. But she, Elisabeth, 
would stay behind here with Papa and Stephan. 

She no longer hoped for the miracle that would bring him back a 
second time. When he left for the first time he did not yet know 
what war meant. Together with his jubilant comrades he had rushed 
blindly into the great adventure. His first brief messages showed 
that his hesitations had been overcome by the ecstasy of his breathless 
gamble with death and victory. This time he went into it, like Paul, 
with his eyes wide open and with the same fatal shadow over him. 
It did not help Elisabeth to look the other way. She could read in his 
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eyes that he had seen the shadow which fate was already casting over 
him. 

It was as though Rudi wanted to settle all his affairs before he left. 
He discussed Stephan with her. What would he study later? Stephan 
seemed to have a bent for technical matters. He made the most 
ingenious constructions with the English toy-box his father had given 
him last spring. Was it really only last spring? If ever this war came 
to an end, engineers and architects would be needed to reconstruct 
all that had been destroyed. One could always find someone to 
administer the estate at Maria-Licht and for the time being Papa 
was still there! And what, he asked, did Elisabeth intend to do with 
herself? Had she given any thought to her future? She repressed a 
feeling of weakness and proudly shook her head. At present her task 
was to continue Paul’s work. But she knew why he asked her this 
question that hurt her so : he was looking beyond the present. She 
was not yet able to do this; she only knew, that, like Paul, Rudi also 
was going to escape from her. She realized how powerless she was 
and how completely her will-power had left her. She allowed the days 
of his leave to pass by, and she did not even count them. She received 
a shock when shordy before his departure he handed her a letter with 
Angelique’s name on the envelope. 

** If ever you get to know her address, send her this letter,” he said, 
** or htod it to her if she returns home. One day she is bound to 
remember her home and to long for it just as I longed for it out 
there.” 

Elisabeth looked at him and nodded. Then she turned away with 
a quick movement and placed the letter in a drawer. This time^ Rudi 
was taking leave for ever. She knew it, he knew it, and he was imost 
in a hurry to be gone. And why not? Why draw out this leave- 
taking, when they had said everything there was to be said? Good- 
bye, Rudi! You know what you have been to me. I cannot hold 
you back. Take my love with you. Good-bye. . . . 

It was in this condition of dull resignation, moving as in a dream, 
that she went to see him off with Papa and Stephan. Rudi himself 
had to think of his horse and to see that it was given a good box. This 
preoccupation eased the situation. Yes, the animal was well cared 
for. It had no inkling yet of what was waiting for it. Rudi’s orderly, 
a smiling peasant, had travelled down to take charge of it. “ I shall 
stay with it all the time, sir!” He had been received like a prince in 
the castle, and would have lost his heart to his young officer if this 
had not happened long ago already. “How glad they’ll all be out 
there when you come back!” Stephan was still excited by all his 
hredber^ heroic deeds, of which he had got the complete story for 
the first time. He realized that it would be mainly due to his brother 
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that the war was going to be won. When you come back, Rudi, 
will you tell me everything?’’ 

“ But, of course, Stephan, you’re entitled to it I” 

Georg bdiaved admirably. He looked into the face of his son 
when he shook hands with him and he stood up very straight, franti- 
cally biting his teeth together. It was only when Rudi had taken his 
place in his compartment that the Major consented to stand at ease. 
“ Send me a word when you’ve arrived,” he said, just as he used 
to say when Rudi went back to the cadet school after his vacation. 
Rudi obediendy promised to write. 

Elisabeth could not utter a word. She allowed her brother to kiss 
her pale cheeks and she put her arms round his neck. As she walked 
back with Papa and Stephan towards the carriage all she could sec, 
as a la^ n^mory, was the naoist reflection of the medal on Rudi’s 
chesL 

Once more brief iK)tes arrived from Rudi at irregular intervals. His 
regiment was taking part in the big Carpathian offensive. Elisabeth 
found it difficult to believe that these post cards and letters came from 
Rudi- She reproached herself for her pusillanimity, because she always 
reflected that a message was no proof that he was still alive by Ae 
time it had arrived. Georg devoured the newspapers more passionately 
than ever. There was news of splendid successes. He hardly had Ae 
patience to move Ae litde flags on his map. A wave of optimism ran 
Arough Ae whole country: Ae tenA Russian army had been 
destroyed by Hindenburg. Not even Italy’s declaration of war, which 
seemed imminent, could discourage it. The ancient Italian enemy 
was not feared: he had been defeated too often in previous wars. 
And Ae Russian colossus was tottering. AnoAer tenA army was 
cruAed by Ae Germans in Ae forest of Augustov. At Gorlice Conrad 
avenged Ae fall erf Przemysl. IT^ Russians were in flight and did 
not stop till Aey reaAed the San. 

Rudi was not allowed to mention place names in his messages, but 
it was enough for Georg to know Aat his son took part in Ae great 
work of liberation. Przemysl and Lemberg would be recaptured 
shortly and Ae whole of Galicia and Bukovina would be purged of 
enemies. East Prussia was already delivered and Ae Germans were 
sAl far away in France. Would Ae enemy not be ready to talk 
peace soon? 

The Major wished Aere could be someone who shared Ais confi- 
dence of his. He had neiAer friends nor acquaintances in Klagenfurt. 
FaAer Aigner was almost superstitiously afraid of all Aese victories. 
He feared Aat Aey would merely make Ae enemy more determined. 
Georg Aought Ae priest was pessimistic. In his Aoughts he already 
saw Rudi coming back. He called ElisabeA to show her Ae map 
wiA Ae litde flags. She looked at it and Aought it hardly differed 
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from wliat it was before. Every fraction of an inch that had been 
recovered on the map represented death and woe on a large scale, a 
bloody tragedy which might by now have cost Rudi’s life. 

Yes, he was still writing. She told herself so every hour. He was 
still writing. 

And then no more letters arrived. On a bright May morning, while 
the finches trilled and the skylarks shouted out their joy, while the 
perfume of the blossoms permeated the castle with the breath of 
spring, the postman brought a large linen envelope from the head- 
quarters of Rudi’s regiment. Georg opened it with white and slightly 
trembling hands. Out of it dropped Rudi’s gold medal. 



CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


WORRIES ABOUT STEPHAN 

Many days passed before Georg could bring himself to believe that 
Rudi would never return, that he would never again shake the living 
hand of his boy, never hear his voice again. There might have been 
sombre forebodings deep in his heart, but he had always refused to 
acknowledge their existence. Even now he dung in obstinate and 
desperate resistance to the possibility that diere might have been a 
cruel mistake. Rudi was not killed, but someone else whom they had 
taken for Rudi, because he happened to wear the same medal. It 
was only after many weeks passal without further information that 
Georg bowed his head and submitted to fate. He did not shut himself 
up m his room with his sorrow as many another man might have 
done. He walked round the castle, and rode the last saddle-horse that 
remained in the stable. But it was not he who sat there, strai^t and 
rigid in the saddle. He was only playing the part of Major von 
Weygand, the squire of Maria-Licht. Nobody really believed it. 

He had a fooHsh notion that he was responsible for his son^s early 
death and he condenmed himself to bear his suffering without any- 
body’s assistance. He refused to notice Elisabeth’s concern for him 
and her longing to share his sorrow. He ignored Father Aigner’s 
suggestion that he should call on him. He attended the memorial 
service in the parish church, pale as chalk, but widi his head mdxwed, 
loddng at the catafalque which syn^x^ized Rudi’s coffin. The sun- 
light fell through the windows and played on his silvery hair brudied 
down with painful correctness. People accused him of pride because 
he would not betray his grief, while every one in the church had a 
sorrow of his own and only the common sharing of all sorrows could 
make them bearable. No, the Major refused to share his grief. And 
in doing so he merely followed the example of his daughter, who also 
refused to trouble any one with her sorrow about Paul’s death. He 
forgot that there was a difference, that Rudi had belonged to both of 
them while Paul was hers alone. But in the last resort Georg’s 
deliberate isolation was due to his sense of guilt. He felt guilty 
towards his daughter and guilty towards his son. And yet this war 
which had claimed Rudi as a victim was not his doing. 

Whom did he try to deceive when the morning after the news 
of Rudi’s death he went again to his map as usual to move the little 
flags according to the latest telegrams? Did it matter at all what 
happened at the fronts now that his son was no longer fighting? Rudi 
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slumbered somewhere beneath the earth, and did not notice whether 
friends or foes were charging across his grave. Perhaps Rudi was 
there, precisely where he moved a little flag ! 

After a week he gave up this pretence. The map was left untouched 
for many years, but it remained hanging there even when the war 
was over, because no one had the courage to remove it from his study. 
If one of the litde flags dropped out when she dusted the place 
Mariedl put it back just anywhere. 

Instead of gazing at the map Georg now stood for hours contem- 
plating his son’s medal. He had it framed and placed it over his desk 
with a few other mementoes, a drawing of the first Stephan, and a 
photograph of Maria as a girl. At last he recovered his self-possession 
sufficiently to ask Elisabeth whether she still had some of Rudi’s 
earlier letters. He knew that they had been addressed to her and 
naturally she might not feel inclined to part with all of them. To 
his great joy she brought him the whole collection. They were letters 
from the cadet school and from the garrison, neatly arranged in order 
of date and tied together with ribbons. A mist rose before his eyes 
when he saw them. He thanked her with a slow nod and promised 
to return the letters after he had read them. But it was a long, long 
time before Elisabeth recovered them. She had to wait till after his 
death. 

The reading material his daughter had provided caused him to 
neglect the . newspaper. Althcmgh he was thunderstruck by Rudi’s 
death, Stephan was still interested to know whether Przemysl and 
Lemberg had been recovered once more. But the Major only read the 
letters of his dead son. They showed him how Rudi grew from a 
fifteen-year-old boy into a man. There was the episode of Arnim’s 
duel. There were all the careful precautions not to upset Papa’s old- 
fadiioned prejudices. He wondered whether these precautions had 
also been paid for by Rudi’s death. And then there were intimate 
confessions about Rudi’s inner doubts. This was how Rudi wrote 
to his sister. Why had he never written to him in this vein? Did he 
not dare show himself to his father as he really was, Georg found 
letters in which the two exchanged views about Angelique. These 
two had already been worried about Angelique when he was full of 
care about Maria and merely supposed Angelique suffered from 
adolescent hysteria. 

For the first time Georg began to wonder whether perhaps his 
behaviour towards his second daughter was entirely correct. No, no! 
She had run away from the parental home, and this was bad enough. 
But her guilt was increased because she had done it for the sake of 
a Frenchman, for an enemy! An enemy, Georg reflected. An enemy? 
But what if this enemy had been killed by now, like Rudi? Would 
he stiU be an enemy ? But probably he had not fought for his country 
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at all. The mere fact that Angelique had written in September to 
the town clerk of Seekirchen proved sufficiently that her husband had 
been in no hurry to go to the front. If he had felt a good Frenchman^ 
he would of course have refused to marry an Austrian. Georg had a 
feeling that Ang61ique had run away for a deserter. Then he was an 
enemy indeed 1 While his son had given his life for his country, his 
daughter was a deserter’s wife! No, for her there was still no room 
in Georg’s heart, notwithstanding all these letters of Rudi’s which 
he was now reading for the first time. Angelique was dead for him, 
more so now that the war had taken his Rudi. She must never venture 
again into his presence. He knew what he owed to Rudi 1 

Thus Georg struggled with himself, with the desire to forgive that 
threatened to come over him and of which he found traces all round 
him. Tbe whole of maiddnd appeared inclined to give way to this 
weakness. Not he I He was not grnng to be weak! He had grown 
to be ^ong, and he was going to remain faithful to himself at any 
price. At any price! 

Frieda wrote an awkward letter after Rudi’s death and promised 
to come home soon. But she did not come. Again and again she 
discovered that she could not yet be missed. At night, after Stephan 
had gone to bed, Elisabeth sat up with her father and when she could 
bear the silence no longer she sat down at the piano. She began to 
play once more. Georg gazed vaguely at the book he had taken from 
the shelf and listened, and for a moment it seemed to him that Maria 
was playing. It was just as during the first period of their marriage, 
in this same room. Then he had dreamt of a future that was full of 
exquisite promise. 

He hoped that he would join^ha: soon. He knew that nobody 
n^oi him here. Elisabeth was able to look after Stephan. She would 
grow into a second Frieda, a blessing to aU those around her. His 
relation with Stephan had never been that of a father towards his 
son, but Elisabeth had been a mother to him. Georg considered that 
he had performed his duties on earth if he made sure that they would 
not be left behind in straitened circumstances. He paid a visit to his 
notary at Klagenfurt in order to add a few clauses to his will, so that 
there could be no possibility of trouble with the family in Vienna. 
He wanted to join Maria and his dead son with a quiet conscience 
when the time arrived. 

Gradually the management of the whole castle passed into 
Elisabeth’s hands. She continued the simple administration which 
Georg had introduced, she handled the housekeeping money and paid 
the wages. She went down every day to the kitchen to arrange the 
menu of the day. Old Anna Krone nowadays preferred to remain 
in her chair and to do light jobs while Mariedl did the cooking. As 
she grew older Anna developed a brighter conception of this painful 
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life. She often ofiFended Mariedl by her unfounded optimism and her 
invariable good humour. Was Anna beginning to grow confused in 
the head? At the news of Rudi’s death she cried bitterly, but the same 
evening she was making jokes which failed to amuse any one. In the 
course of time she became very talkative. The most important event 
of the last few years had been the engagement of Fraulein Elisabeth 
and the public compliment that had been paid to Anna for the tart 
she had baked. She told Mariedl long stories of her youth and tried 
to give a humorous twist to the saddest events. She liked to tell 
how her dear deceased husband, Krone, had gone to have a drink. 
He knew that wine would once be his undoing, but he was unable 
to leave it alone. Yes, said Mariedl, to herself. It was being whispered 
in the casde that Anna herself had developed a taste for a drink on 
the sly. And Mariedl could not imagine how any one could talk like 
this about a husband who had died in such a dreadful manner. She 
thought of her Ignaz far away at the front! Ignaz did not spoil with 
excess of news, but when he did write his letters contained matter for 
weeks of meditation. In his letters the war sounded so different from 
what she heard round her. Not a battle was fought in which Ignaz 
had not taken the most heroic part, although he seemed never to 
have been in danger. The enemy must be much less dangerous than 
she used to imagine. At least, wherever the cook Ignaz put up his 
field kitchen the Russians ran away at once. He hoped shortly to be 
^t to Italy in order to learn how to prepare macaroni dishes. Besides 
it was time he went to the Isonzo in order to bring some life to that 
front. He was doing very well, and the, officers rewarded his excellent 
cooking with wine and cigarettes. Every night he played on his zither 
and thought of his dear little wife. All the enemy artillery were 
unable to interfere with his favourite pastime. One could always hear 
the shells coming from a distance and when they did he took good 
care to protect his zither by lying down on top of it. One day while 
they were preparing to storm Lemberg he was just tasting the soup 
when a bullet shot the spoon away from his mouth. He was keeping 
this spoon now as a souvenir for little Hanni. She would be able 
to show it later to her children in order to prove to them how their 
grandfather had escaped death during the war. His only wish was 
to be allowed a short leave in order to bring the spoon to Hanni and 
also to see to it that she should get a litde brother 1 
Mariedl was not sure how much she ought to believe all these stories. 
She suspected that he merely wanted to console her for the death of 
thdr little baby. She read aloud to old Anna everything he wrote. 
She did not even leave out his ardent and rather outspoken declara- 
tions of love, although she sent litde Hanni out of the kitchen and 
pur|de while she read^these passages. She seemed to feel a need 
to prove to Anna how fond her husband was still of her, and she 
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naively concluded diat he was being faithful to her. Anna did not 
doubt for a moment that he was still in love witii her, Init she expressed 
herself rather sceptically about his fidelity. Grabbing for the last few 
potatoes in a box full <rf parings she said : “ It would be difficult for 
him to be otherwise in the front trenches! If the war cemes 
unexpectedly to an end, and all these fellows rush home at the same 
time . . . f Why, they won’t have enough clerks at the town haU to 
register all the little babies nine months later! I remember that my 
husband once went away for a fortnight with the previous Baron, 
and when he came back . . . well ! well ! well I 

She had to laugh while she thought of it and she did not notice 
that tears were in Mariedl’s eyes. 

The post brought litdc that was agreeable and the time when 
Elisd>eth looked Icmgingly for news was past. But one day a letter 
arrived which was welcome; it was from Dr. Prisswitz, who con- 
gratulated her, a little late, upon her birthday. He was not very good 
at remembering birthdays in general, he wrote, but hers was easy 
to remember because it coincided with the Sarajevo murder. “ I wondsr 
whether by now this murder has been sufficiently punidicd?” he 
asked. When he volunteered for service at the beginning of ihe war 
he had asked to be sent away as far as possible, and after many 
wanderings he was now somewhere in Caucasia on the Armenian 
frontier. He went there hoping to find even more shortage of medical 
arrangements than in so-called civilized Europe, and his hope was 
fulfilled. He operated upon all kinds of people — ^Turks, Armenians, 
Kurds, Syrians, not to mention all the different varietks of Russians. 
Usually only n<^icai where they came from, when they began to 
yell. Om had to work rather hurriecily and tiKre was no time to nfcotice 
the faces or what remained of peopfc’s uniforms. No anaesth^cs were 
available, but the fellows one dealt with here allowed a leg to be 
amputated without giving as much as a groan. It is true that this was 
usually due to the fact that they had fainted. They kept as quiet as 
the expensive bodies in the anatomy rooms of a university. What a 
distant memory that was! Here one heard nothing from the outside 
world, nobody was interested in it. People fought for their private 
entertainment. One might hear something about the French or the 
English if they tried to force the Dardanelles, but once one heard 
that they had run away with bleeding heads one ceased to bother. 
If to-morrow the news arrived that the Germans had entered Paris 
nobody would become particularly excited. What mattered much 
more was that the Russians had been licked near Koprikoi. “ If you 
saw me here, Elisabeth, you would certainly take me for a Turk or a 
Russian. Fve allowed my beard to grow because otherwise none of 
these people will believe that I’m a doctor and that I have the right to 
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cut the bullets out of their bodies. There’s a saying here : to fight and 
to get wounded doesn’t matter, but then the German doctor comes! 
And the poor chaps are right. How long is all this still going to last? 
All this nice row has been going on for more than a year and it 
doesn’t look as though any one was thinking yet of giving it up. 
Don’t think that I’m talking about myself. For a would-be surgeon 
this is indeed a God-sent opportunity. I’ve been allowed to handle 
the lancet for a full year without anybody interfering. The dead keep 
discreetly silent about my excessively inspired operations at the begin- 
ning, about i&y clumsiness. But those who survive proclaim my glory 
throughout all these wild countries and believe for ever in modern 
surgery. Every day they bring cases to me which any surgical faculty 
would envy me. I photograph the most beautiful of them before I 
patch them up and restore them to their regiments. As a matter of 
fact they are far too precious to be exposed to danger once more.” 
After these humorous descriptions the doctor asked many questions, 
in a tone that changed altogether and became almost tender. He 
wanted to know how Elisabeth was doing and all the others, he 
enquired after her parents, after Rudi and after Paul, and expressed 
the hope that she had no sad news to send him. 

Elisabeth sat down to answer hini at once. Not a question of his 
did she leave without reply. But he waited till her next birthday 
before he gave a further sign of life. This time his letter came from 
Perria, which had been turned into a war zjonc by the English and the 
Russians. He no longer wrote about operations and amputations, but 
he philosophized at length about the Koran, which he had read for 
the first time and in which he had discovered many valuable ideas, 
and in particular a considerable and commendable appreciation of the 
value of hygiene, as well as of the weaknesses and limitations of 
human nature. In the spring of 1917 Prisswitz ceased to receive 
casualties because the Russian revolution paralysed the front where he 
was working. He then felt a sudden nostalgia for Europe and 
succeeded in being sent back to civilization. He shaved off his wild 
beard and fell ill for the first time. Elisabeth’s birthday was remem- 
bered this time in the military hospital of Trieste, where he was a 
patient himself. His neighbour turned out to be Ludwig Mayer, the 
red-haired son of the Edagenfurt apothecary, who asked him to send 
his greetings to Angflique. The young man had apparendy kept an 
indelible impression of her and no one had yet told him that she had 
left Maria-Licht. Mayer would no doubt soon be allowed to go home. 
He had a wound, probably self-inflicted, in the hand; the wound 
had gone septic and his hand had to be amputated. He hoped to be 
aHe to resume his profession of a chemist, but there would be an end 
to his piano playing. 

The wholesale murder continued from month to month and from 
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year to year and still the end was not in sight. In the west, where 
the decision was expected, the front line showed no naovement at alL 
Regiments and divisions were decimated for the sake of a village or 
a hill, which a few days or a few weeks later was recaptured by the 
opponents. 

On a dark November day in 1916 the old Emperor died in Vienna. 
It was as though he were breaking his word to live to the end of the 
war. The papers came out with wide black borders and gave a photo- 
graph of the cofEn on their front pages. One could see the white-haired 
monarch lying very still with his face almost entirely hidden under the 
forbidding moustache and side whiskers, cold and aloof as he had been 
throughout his life. Perhaps nobody had ever liked him for himself, 
but only because he, the last of the great Hapsburgs, was the embodi- 
inent of a legend. Hie fearful succession of catastrophes that embittered 
Im life made him an object of i)ity and awe. But in death his litde 
round cheeks and his hairy nostrils gave him a repulsive look. Scores 
of candles flickered ghostlike around his bier; the tragic shadows of 
his deathbed stretched out across his whole country. All his peoples 
awaited breathlessly for what was to come. To the soldiers in the 
trenches his death seemed a desertion. The Emperor was dead — for 
whom were they fighting now? His grand-nephew was a young man 
without personality, well-intentioned but insignificant looking, and 
he could hardly be expected to lead the empire to victory. No one 
knew anything about him, except that his wife was an Italian who 
was supposed to favour the enemy. There was only one dull certainty : 
everything was over. One might continue to fight because one did not 
know what else to do, but nothing and no one on earth could save the 
country from ruin. 

Once upon a time Georg von Weygand also expected diat Francis- 
Joseph's death would be the end <£ everything, but now the news of 
it left him indifferent. Did he even take in what happened ? Elisabeth 
ordered the flag to be put out at half-mast. The Major approved absent- 
mindedly. Otto wrote a letter expressing his grief, but he left it 
unanswered. 

The townspeople went hungry and in the course of this third war- 
time winter men dropped down from exhaustion in the streets. It 
was bitterly cold and people were too much concerned with their 
own distress to give much thought to the suffering at the front. The 
best provisions were reserved for the men in the front line and some- 
times this privilege was begrudged to them. In the end the men in 
the trenches took pity upon those who were left behind, and from the 
rest camps older men sent food to their wives and under-nourished 
children. During the summer officials appeared at Maria-Licht to 
requisition the harvest for the army. Old Eisengruber was so upset 
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that the maids prevented him with diflEculty from fetching out his 
gun and shooting at the robbers who came to deprive him of the fruits 
of his care and his labour. Had those officials, he asked, laboured in 
the sweat of their brows trying to forget their sciatica as he had? They 
even refused to send him assistance for gathering in the harvest. 
They did nothing and then they came with their papers and demanded 
all he possessed. He would not give it! All those townspeople could 
all go and hang themselves! Why did they start this war? Now 
they took everything from him, his horses, his catde, his grain, and 
even his only son! — Yes, think of your son, Eisengruber. Ifs for 
his sake that we are here!” — ^“Then you'd better send him back to 
me here and I’ll see to it myself that he gets enough to eat!” 

Comparatively speaking they were stiU very well off at Maria- 
Licht. They had enough firewood and enough food. And Eisengruber 
was given the assistance for which he asked : half-grown boys came 
from town to help him with the ploughing and the harvesting. At 
the end of the summer they went back to school stronger and with 
red cheeks, but then they were sometimes called before the medical 
board that sent them to the front. Then, when more and more of the 
older hands were called up, he was sent Russian prisoners, who 
worked for their keep alone. This was the first time that the war 
meant profit to him, but he refused to admit it and he muttered that 
th«c Russians were no good at all. He said they were dirty and 
lazy, and that they pretended not to understand him merely in order 
to escape work. They might not speak a word of German, but they 
were jolly weH able to tell the girls what they wanted and the girls 
were foolish enough to give it them! It is a fact tiiat the farm girls 
fdt sensuous curiosity as well as maternal pity for this little group of 
men so closely tied together by fate, who had been sent out in order 
to fight against Austria. There was a far-away look, a melancholy 
longing in these Slavonic eyes which exercised a fascination upon the 
On summer evenings the Russian soul expressed itself in 
ec^tic songs and dances accompanied by wild clappings of hands, 
and then the girls forgot their friend who was fighting the Russians in 
Galicia or near Riga* All these women who had been left behind 
were devoured by pent-up desire. After the Russians had been sent 
away one of the maids discovered that her ready sympathy was not 
going to be without consequences and she fled to tie town in order 
to hide her shame. 

The forester Franz was mistaken when he expected not to be called 
up. He went away with heavy heart, and it was no consolation for 
Bri^tte to be told tiiat Franz would not be sent to the trenches. Older 
men, they said reassuringly to her, were only sent to the rear to take 
the pkee of the younger ones who were needed at the front. 

At last destiny caught even Peter Althofer in Munich. After 
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innumerable medical examinations he was found fit to sore his 
country as a soldier. For the first time since their marriage his wife 
had to allow him to travel by himself and to fend entirely for himself. 
No doubt she realized that they would not make him fight, because 
any one could see at the first glance that he was not made for this. 
But she was sure he would fall ill at once and he would never be 
looked after as he ought to be in some field hospital. Under such 
dark auspices Peter Althofer went away with a few drawing books, 
some canvases and painting materials. Soon he sent his first sketches 
home, and his wife discovered to her amazement that he worked 
with the greatest inspiration and that he had never felt healthier than 
at the front in the Vosges. It was almost disapperinting : her own 
health had been upset fay the dreadful fears of the last few months. 
He wrote that his chiefs had him off fatigue duties and combatant 
duties sx> that he could give his time to painting. He made portraits 
in the most extraordinary circumstances, and people were satisfied 
with the result, although his wife knew how little he cared for 
portrait painting. Once he offended a major who wanted his decora- 
tions to be shown more clearly on his portrait by saying : ** I am a 
landscape painter and I can only paint you as a landscape.” Peter 
Althofer was obviously cheerful and happy; he talked about the large 
canvases on which he wanted to start work, and of a commission from 
the Munchener lllustrierte for coloured drawings. The only thing he 
did not mention was that he missed his wife’s devoted care. His wife, 
dreadfully lonely and distressed as a result, poured out her woes in a 
long intimate letter to Elisabeth. 

One of the yoimg labourers was invalided out of the army and 
offered his services at the farm. Eisoigrubcr could hardly send him 
away, but askai angrily what he could do with a one-armed labourer 
who was not even good enough for fighting. Could a man like that 
handle a scythe, dig a spade into the ground or lift a bundle of hay? 
The man was allowed to help the maids at their work and this was 
all the more humiliating for him because he had always prided him- 
self on being stronger than any of his fellows. But he resigned himself 
and gradually he became most skilful in using his stump. People 
were surprised at this because formerly his incompetence was as great 
as his strength. One day he was informed that he was entitled to be 
measured for an artificial arm and to be trained in the use of it. After 
this he was able to work like any one else on the farm. There had 
been no war for him. He could use his artificial arm with the fearsome- 
looking hook at the end of it with such skill that it acquired for him 
a moral leadership which would certainly never have been his share 
without the war. In the end he married the youngest and most 
attractive of the farm maids. She was madly in love with him after 
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he once threatened to beat her down with his iron hook if she ever 
ventured to look at a man with two healthy arms. 

For months there was no news of Ignaz. At last the news came 
that his company had been made prisoners by the Russians. Of course 
the truth was not told, that the whole company, which had a number 
of Czech officers, had simply walked across to the enemy. It was 
whispered, however, that whole Czech regiments were going over 
to the enemy and fighting against their former comrades-in-arms. 

Mariedl did not know whether to feel relieved or not from the 
dreadful fears she had suffered on her husband’s behalf. She busied 
herself sending letters and parcels to Ignaz, and this was a very 
complicated business which took much time. Elisabeth had to help 
her fill in innumerable forms. There never was a reply. But Mariedl 
had an almost supernatural confidence that once he was away from 
the front, Ignaz would see to it that he kept alive, and would get hold 
of the things she sent him. She continued faithfully to dispatch long 
detailed letters in which she told him what happened from day to day. 

Elisabeth also wrote an occasional letter to Toni because Magdalena 
Eisengruber’s old fingers trembled so much nowadays that she could 
not hold a pen. Toni had been wounded in the face, but was better 
now and was doing service behind the lines. He showed himself very 
grateful for her assistance, wrote back extensively and sometimes his 
letters contained more questions addressed to her than to his parents. 
She in turn answered his questions, and his native refinement as well 
as the education he had acquired in town bridged the distance which 
might otherwise have existed between them. Whilst she read his 
letters to his mother she did not notice the curious way in which the 
old woman looked at her. Since this correspondence had started 
Magdalena seemed less worried about her son. She told Elisabeth 
with a strange smile that she felt now as though nothing more could 
happen to him. For, she said, she could not imagine that he would 
ever be rude enough to refuse to answer a letter from Fraulein 
Elisabeth. Magdalena grew calmer and she became more motherly 
and pensive. When she was alone with Elisabeth she liked to talk 
about Toni’s early years and gradually these confidences acquired an 
intimate character which did not please Elisabeth altogether. She 
therefore showed herself a little less frequently at the farm and waited 
a little longer before she answered Toni’s letters. When he wrote 
again after a somewhat longer lapse of time, she read between the 
lines his disappointment and she noticed that he withdrew himself 
proudly. His questions How were only addressed to his parents and 
to her he merely said that he had to apologize for troubling her and 
to thank her once more for her great friendliness. His letters grew 
^:arcer. 

Sic was sorry, of course, for the sake of his mother. She wondered 
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whether all these references to Toni’s childhood had been so painful 
to her only because they always called up before her eyes that one 
dreadful memOTy of the time when he lifted the litde body the dead 
Stephan from among the stinging nettles in the dry moat and his 
reproachful look. Would she always have this sense of guilt in Toni’s 
presence? Perhaps she had done him a wrong in the days when Paul 
went to talk to him almost every day, while she systematically refused 
to join in their friendship. With a sudden desire to atone for some- 
thing she hastened to the farm. Magdalena laughed through her tears 
as she told her that there was a letter from Toni, who said that there 
was so little fighting on the Russian front that he was getting a few 
days’ leave. He would be home the following Sunday f 

An hour after his airival JEIisdbeth met him. After Mass she rode to 
the form tci^gedier with her father and Stephan. She found Toni 
changed; he had grown older and there was something painful and 
rd>cIIious in his face. He avoided looking straight at her when he 
greeted her. Perhaps his facial wound made him feel ill at ease. There 
was a scar on his forehead which ran right across his eyebrow. The 
eye appeared to have been saved by a miracle and was half-closed. But 
the other dark eye seemed all the brighter and all the more challenging. 
There was something aggressive about him. No, he was not afraid 
of seeing her again and of greeting her, but he seemed determined to 
preserve a distance. His mother felt it and it made her miserable at 
the very moment when tears of joy were rolling over her cheeks 
because of her son’s return. “ Can’t you see, Elisabeth, that he has 
lost the habit of coming into contact with ladies?” she said. He heard 
her and looked away. 

Elisabeth did her be^ to be entirely natural widi him. She wondered 
why it seemed impossible. What had happened between them? A 
few days later Anna Krone told her that Toni had brought queer 
notions back from the front. He went about saying that the peoples 
themselves had not wanted this war and that they were not respon- 
sible for the misery under which the world was now groaning. He 
wanted ministers, generals and munitions manufacturers to be thrown 
into prison. The property of the rich was to be confiscated and shared 
out by the state according to justice and real merits. Nobody should 
suffer hunger and cold and instead of arms the soldiers should be given 
spades and pickaxes. There ought to be compulsory service not for 
murder, but for the construction of roomy dwellings for the people. 
No child ought to grow up in a damp and dark hovel surrounded by 
poverty and crime. It was said that old Eisengruber had grown so 
angry at all this that he told his son : “ If those are the feelings with 
which you are coming home, I’d rather you went back to the front 
at once!” 
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Elisabeth listened with surprise to Anna's sensational story. Was 
this perhaps the explanation of Toni’s aloofness? Did he consider that 
Papa and she shared the responsibility for the crucifixion of the world? 
Where did he, a farmer’s son, get these modern and radical views? 
She had heard something about the revolutionary spirit that was 
infecting the soldiers on the eastern front. They had seen how the 
Russian soldiers threw down their rifles and went home singing and 
drunk with joy. Their country might be defeated, but it was at peace 
once more and the future looked far from threatening there. A new 
and wonderful light was shining over Russia. The victors on that 
front were packed like cattle in trucks and transported to Northern 
Italy, where they had to go on fighting. 

After a stay of ten days Toni had to leave again. On the last evening 
he came to say good-bye. Elisabeth heard his voice in the library and 
rushed in to shake hands with him. For just one moment she had 
the impression that he was glad to see her. But when he left he 
thanked her for her good wishes in a manner that expressed bitter 
sarcasm. 

She felt hurt; “I’ve heard already that you were not keen on 
going back,” she said. 

His face grew even darker. “ And what else have they told about 
me?” he asked. “ I would have been wiser if I had not opened my 
mouth at all* They’re unable to understand me here.” 

“ Maybe it’s because no one has been treated badly enough here by 
us ever to get notions like yours,” she said angrily. But at once she 
felt sorry for her lack of self-control. 

He bent his head. “ I admit that I would not have got those ideas 
if I had stayed here,” he said. “ But meanwhile I’ve seen more of the 
world. As long as I was in the front trenches I did not feel like this. 
We had time only for fighting there. But they say that it is the curse 
of service at the back that it leaves one time to think.” 

“ Oh, as long as you admit yourself that thinking is not good for 
every one I” 

For the first time he gave her a longer look. There was something 
self-possessed and contemptuous about him. “ What you mean is that 
for a fellow like me the trenches are the best place. That happens to 
be my father’s sentiment also. Don’t you worry : I hope to be back 
there soon. But maybe I shall be there in order to fight with my 
comrades for another kind of victory than the one expected from 
us.” He seemed to consider that this leave-taking had now lasted 
long enough, and with a final formal greeting he went away. Georg 
looked at his daughter with vague suspicion and said: “What was 
that?” She shrugged her shoulders, still agitated and failing to 
understand how she could have been so hard to Toni. 

Papa did not ask again. He had noticed that the son of his farmer 
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was rebellious and unpleasant just as on a previous occasion when von 
Brandt had also been there. But what did he care. . . . He was no 
longer able to keep his thoughts for a long time upon anything that 
did not interest him very much. Presently he intended to go round 
with his new forester, who was a war invalid. This morning the new 
man had told him of battles in Galicia and in the northern 
Carpathians. It turned out that at the spring offensive of 1915 his 
regiment fought almost shoulder to shoulder with Rudi’s! He now 
wanted to ask him a few more questions. 

This summer Stephan had reached the age of ^teen and if the 
war went on much longer he too . . . But Elisabetfa could not believe 
this. The country groaned with ofaaustkm and ^nce the death <rf the 
old Emperor the whoie sanguinary striiggle seemed to have lost all 
dgi^caaop^ SvserywhsOEe cBsmpdve forces were at work. Russia had 
beoQ overthiown, the ^eat vktcMy of the Isonzo revived die spirit of 
union only for a dK>rt moment and now everything was quiet once 
more. In Flanders deviate stnigglcs wore fought, but their only 
result was the creation of vast new war cemeteries. Ail diat this 
showed was die inexhaustible strength and energy of the Germans, 
who, hungry and ill-clad, resisted the whole of Europe. But America 
was shipping tens of thousands of its young men. They were still 
strong and did not know anything about exhaustion or lack of food. 
England had discovered a new and dreadful weapon, its tanks, against 
which at the beginning no resistance seemed possible. No, the 
superiority of the enemy was too great; Germany and the monarchy 
would never be able to win this fight. 

Stephan was no longer talking ihout vciunioering for the army, 
and he worried Elisabeth in other ways. He did not trust her, smi to 
him she was merely an elder sister and not a metier. He noticed 
with what difficulty she assimilated the material she afterwards tried 
to teach him. He caught her out in slight mistakes and began to be 
opinionated and rebellious. He wanted at all costs to be sent to the 
academy at Klagenfurt and said that he was perfectly willing to do the 
journey every morning and every evening on his bicycle. 

Elisabeth was distressed and felt unable to cope with him. Did the 
boy not realize that he was shattering her last illusion? Apart from 
being left alone the whole day with Papa, sending him away was like 
abdicating. She knew that she was failing, that she was unable to keep 
him interested in her teaching. When Paul used to teach them one 
felt all the time that there was so much behind what he told them 
and a few words of his suggested wide perspectives beyond the little 
patch he opened to them for the time being. Elisabeth was still a 
learner, she led her pupil by a few steps only. She begged Stephan 
to trust her at any rate until he had taken his matriculation at 
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Klagenfurt. Then he could go to Vienna and begin his real studies. 

But Stephan was too impatient for adventure; he did not want to 
wait so long. During this summer boys had been helping once more 
on the farm. Elisabeth had encouraged Stephan to establish contacts 
with these boys who were of his own age and at his own level of 
development. She invited them all to the castle and treated them to 
lemonade and pastries. They talked to Stephan about their school and 
said that he ought to join them after the vacation. 

Could she refuse this? She discussed the matter with Papa and it 
was at last decided to let him go. But then she became afraid that 
he would meet with an accident in the town or whilst cycling home at 
night. If it had been Rudi she would not have been so frightened. 
Her unreasonable anxiety about Stephan was pardy due to general 
nervousness resulting from all the horrible shocks she had had, but 
it was also a remainder of the morbid fears Mama used to feel about 
him and which she had communicated to every member of the 
family. And then there was yet another reason for worrying. These 
town boys were in certain respects more grown-up than Stephan, 
who had remained very innocent. They taught him many things, and 
Elisabeth noticed that his attitude towards her had changed. He 
developed a self-conscious sense of shame. Formerly he did not even 
shut the door between his room and hers while he was bathing. He 
erften asked her to help him scrub his back. Now he thought it neces- 
sary to lock the door between their rooms. And she also suspected 
that the other boys were lending him books which he did not dare 
show her. 

Afterwards she discovered that many things that could not be 
tolerated had taken place on the farm that summer. The maids were 
responsible. They had fooled about with the adolescents and made 
them lose their heads. In the end the girls forgot that it was a game 
and one of them was crying bitter tears about her sixteen or seventeen- 
year-old lover who was still on the benches of the Klagenfurt 
gymnasium translating Horace and trying to handle his table of 
logarithms. And Brigitte came to Elisabeth to tell her that she had 
just discovered that her elder daughter, Trudehen, had crept out of 
bed during the summer on several occasions and gone to the farm 
to meet the boys. The child was only just fourteen and Brigitte 
had never thought of taking special precautions about her because 
she was always thinking of her husband and of her two boys. 

Elisabeth felt something like contempt for this mother who need- 
lessly published the secret of her child. She told Brigitte that she 
deserved her punishment for bestowing so much grief upon her 
husband and her sons while there still were three children at home 
who needed all her care and her attention. Elisabeth’s reproach seemed 
to impress Brigitte. She sniffed nervously and said : “ Yes, I dare say 
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you are right. I have beaten her this morning. I lost my head entirely 
when I found out the whole truth. I could have killed her. Of course 
Fm not without responsibility myself. . . .** 

Elisabeth turned away. How she would have loved to have a child 
of her own to look after so that she might forget her sorrow, Oh, 
you ungrateful creature/’ she thought as Brigitte walked away 
dabbing her eyes with her apron. 

One morning Elisabeth went to see the rector of the gymnasium at 
Klagenfurt. She found him rather sceptical about the knowledge 
which Stephan could have acquired under her guidance. But after 
a few weeks she had the satisfaction of hearing that Stephan turned 
out to be one of the best pupils in the class where he had been placed. 
The rector was hoae^ enough to admit his mistake and to write her 
a letter of^oongratulation. Tbe school immediately brought about a 
noticeable and rather surprising change in Stephan. He became much 
more independent. He spoke with little respect about his masters, 
whose nicknames he had already learned from his friends before going 
to school. He talked excitedly about the record speed in which he 
cycled from Maria-Licht to Klagenfurt and back. He bragged, a 
characteristic which Elisabeth had never observed in Rudi. She was 
rather inclined to admire her younger brother, as she used to admire 
her elder. And it gave her an uncomfortable feeling, therefore, to 
notice that in the course of telling these excited stories with which he 
came home he never l(x>ked her straight in the eyes. 

He also asked to be allowed to go to dancing lessons with all the 
other boys. They always were held on Saturday evenings. He would, 
therefore, have to stay at Klagenfurt aft^ school, but this presented 
no difficulty because he had been invited to dine and even to spend 
the night at the house of his class friend, Fritz Klaus. Herr Klaus 
was a small banker, and Elisabeth realized that she was bound now 
to go and make his acquaintance and that of his wife in order to show 
her appreciation of their kindness. There were two girls in the home, 
one of fifteen and one of eleven, who also went to the dancing lessons. 
Frau Klaus offered to keep Stephan as her guest on the evenings when 
snow or bad weather made it difficult for him to return on his bicycle 
to Maria-Licht. The boy was popular in her house and the invitation 
was kindly meant. It annoyed Elisabeth that she found it so difficult 
to make her acceptance cordial. She had to admit to herself that she 
was altogether favourably impressed by this conventional middle-class 
household, and it was possible that her reluctance was only due to the 
greater solitude it would mean for her. 

She hoped that Stephan would at any rate let her help him every 
day with his homework. At the beginning he allowed it, but soon 
he tried to make her believe that he had no homework. Apparendy 
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he considered it beneath his dignity to work under her supervision. 
He was very quick and she suspected that he merely looked through 
his lessons just before class time, and forgot them again as soon as 
he had recited them. If this suspicion were justified, she felt that 
things would go wrong with him in the long run. 

She also tried to repay the Klaus family for the hospitality they gave 
to Stephan. There was shortage of everything in the town, and the 
banker’s wife received Elisabeth’s gifts with tears of gratitude. Soon 
she even expressed one or two guarded requests. Each time she went 
to town Elisabeth felt ashamed at the relative abundance that still 
reigned at Maria-Licht. She invited the three Klaus children to come 
and spend the Christmas vacation with her, and the invitation was 
enthusiastically accepted. This endless sad and dark winter afforded 
Elisabeth her first opportunity for thinking about herself and about her 
future. Ever since Paul’s death die had been afraid to do so. She 
clung to Stephan, and tried to forget that one day he too would slip 
away from her. Now this moment had arrived. The boy had been 
under her guardianship long enough, and it was natural that he 
should wish to be free. It was only by letting him have his way that 
she might hope at least to keep his affection. 

After Toni went back to the army a crisis arose on the farm. The 
visit from his son seemed to have ^oroughly upset old Eisengruber. 
He seemed to worry about the work, and the maids and the few 
labourers who remained began to feel the lack of guidance. The old 
man had kept the reins in hand with rare energy as long as he had 
hopes that his son would come back from this accursed war and take 
over the task from him. But now the boy had been home without 
displaying the slightest interest in the farm and without even noticing 
the superhuman efforts his father was making -for his sake. Toni sat 
diere in silence, and if he opened his mouth at all it was to say 
strange rebellious things that went straight against the feelings of 
the old man. His mind lost all elasticity and his son’s remarks 
infuriated him. Why had he kept going for three years and struggled 
against his increasing tiredness? Why had he tortured his old stiff 
joints and worked like a cart-horse? If only he had thrown up the 
sponge right at the beginning there would have been less food at the 
front. Now he was partly responsible for the continuation of the 
war. But the war was not the only thing that had stolen his son from 
him. He had never liked this notion of studying at Kdagenfurt. 
Magdalena, ambitious like all townsfolk, had wanted it. Now she 
had her learned son, and the parents counted for nothing. Through- 
out this winter the old man worried his wife with these bitter 
rqproaches. She did not dare reply, and she wilted under his 
ai^gry scc»rn. 
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**Vm chucking itP" he declared more than once, and Elisabeth, 
who had heard of it, wondered how things would go if he went. Her 
father did not seem to notice that anything was wrong on the farm. 
The Major was losing interest, like the disappointed old farmer, and 
instead of riding along the fields he went for endless discussions with 
the new forester, Rudinger. They went over the winter offensive of 
1914-15 in the Carpathians. He even called him into his study and 
showed him the photograph and the framed medal of Rudi. 

Sometimes Elisabeth looked half-afraid and half-annoyed at her 
father. Why did he continue to walk so straight, with the air of 
authority, when he was inwardly broken? Why was his appearance 
so misleading? He created the impression that one could still rely 
upon him and he demanded implacably that Elisabeth should submit 
to his authority. At table he sometimes gave solemn reports of his 
conversatiai^ with the forever, without noticing that he was con- 
tmually rq>eating himself. The cripple forester became a prophet 
whose every word commanded implicit faith. He proclaimed the 
man’s ideas as his own. One day he made the effort of writing a 
letter to Otto. But the letter was merely a rehash of the opinions of 
the forester, Rudinger. 

Elisabeth did not, of course, resent the fact that her father was 
growing old. Only he should have admitted it and handed over the 
management of affairs to her. But he insisted that he was still master 
and that his will must prevail. After much hesitation she told him 
at last that she was worried about Eisengruber, and to her surprise 
he received the information with unconcealed satisfaction. “ All right, 
if he does not feel like going on with it, he has only to tell me. I 
know someone who will be delighted to take over from him and who 
will run things much better! ” Needless to say he was thinking of his 
friend Rudinger. And now he seemed determined to get the whole 
business over at once. Elisabeth tried in vain to make him behave 
kindly to Eisengruber, because of the old man’s many years of faith- 
ful service. She felt an intuitive aversion for the new man who was so 
familiar with her father, but always carefully avoided her. She was 
certain that the matter of the farm had already been discussed between 
them. 

She foresaw great difficulties, difficulties that would continue to 
increase, and of which this business about the farm was only one. 
She feared that her father was on the point of committing a mistake 
for which she would have to bear the consequences at a later date. 
But there was no one to support her. Often her distress was such that 
she wandered through the big empty house, wondering what all these 
rooms were waiting for? Mama, Paul and Rudi would never come 
back. And Angelique? One day Elisabeth stood before her bookshelf 
and, with a lump in her throat, went through her old exercise books. 
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She found one in which her sister used to copy poems and from which 
she sometimes read aloud in an excited voice, her eyes dilated with 
ecstasy. Now these lines marked a period that had gone, and life lay 
before Elisabeth like an abyss full of grief. She swayed on her feet and 
hastily closed her exercise book. She did not want to be weak. But 
why? Why need she be strong? Who was there to demand her 
strength? Stephan? 

She ventured into PauFs room. If she had to pass it she walked 
very quickly and with beating heart. It was only at night, in bed, 
that she called him to her assistance. A memory had stayed in her 
subconscious mind and was acquiring an ever-growing significance. 
Almost every night she dreamt of the skating excursion on which she 
had once been with Paul. She remembered how they glided side by 
side in the half-light of the winter afternoon, their hands joined for 
the first time. And now she still glided across the wide lake that 
seemed to have no shores, through the wintry silence which had 
become the silence of death, and through it she could hear the rhythm 
of her own breath and the song of their skates. It was dark and cold 
around her and in her anxiety she pressed Paul’s warm hands. He 
never let go of her and he continued to guide her at a strong rhythmic 
pace. But whither? 

That Christmas the casde sounded once more to the voice of many 
children. Anna grew quite excited in her kitchen and told Mariedl of 
former days when the Weygand diildren called on her for sweet- 
meats. Elisabeth was glad to have work to do but she felt sorrier 
every day about Stephan’s great friendship with Fritz. Joined to a 
certain kind-natured protectiveness, this boy possessed all the painful 
characteristics of the perfect bourgeois and Philistine. He proclaimed 
already the calculating morality of the future business man. Elisabeth 
would have been the last to pride herself consciously on her noble 
birth, but she was shocked to see how litde able Stephan was to preserve 
his natural domination of Fritz, and how, in his blind admiration, he 
even tried to copy Fritz’s mannerisms. Fritz was, of course, aware of 
this and treated Stephan accordingly. The first evening he felt a litde 
uncertain in this large casde and in the entirely novel environment. 
But with his quick intuition he discovered that Stephan’s severe- 
looking father bothered about nothing. After this discovery Fritz did 
everything he liked, even when after some hesitation Stephan told 
him diat a thing was really forbidden. Fritz sat down uninvited at 
the keyboard, tried to play popular tunes with more bravura than 
sense of harmony, and sang at the top of his voice. Stephan knew 
that the piano had never been used for this kind of barbaric amuse- 
mmt, but he watched his friend and laughed approvingly. Fritz’s 
singing also brought in his two sisters and the son of Brigitte. 

Elkabedi realized why Stephan behaved as he did. He had always 
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been so carefully guarded and restricted in many ways, that what 
he admired most was his companion’s self-confidence and his heroic 
unconcern. Rudi also had this lack of confidence and had also found 
a friend with characteristics that were the opposite of his own. But 
what a difference between Arnim and this Fritz Klaus! Though she 
tried to avoid it, Elisabeth was not always as friendly to him as she 
wished to be. She could only hope that he would not notice it. She 
did not very much like the elder girl, Sophie, cither. Sophie played 
a primitive coquettish game with Stephan, whose dark hair that fell 
across his forehead fired her imagination. She was attracted by his 
aristocratic hands and his large open eyes. The girl was far from 
pretty but she tried to make herself inter^ting by teasing him con- 
tinually in a somewhat heavy manner. Sometinoes die cvm trfed to 
humiliate Elisahipdt aho^ joipliced with a certain amount o£ 

satkiaption 4at, at poent at any rate, die was not very successful. 
It wa®^*oiily Ae.farother who fitranated Stephan and the brofficr 
dspessed himself in the most omtemptuous terms about girls in 
general and about his own sisters in particular, which caused much 
irritation and resentment on the part of Sophie. 

The end of the Christmas holidays came as a great relief to 
Elisabeth. For the first time perhaps she enjoyed the silence in the 
castle. She often puzzled her brains to find an adequate method for 
keeping Stephan away from the Klaus family during this winter. Once 
when she was alone with him she ventured to express a slightly jocular 
criticism of his friendship, but he replied at once with extreme indig- 
nation and angrily defended his friend. Fritz was his only friend, the 
only boy who wanted to have anything to do with him. 

What do you say!” she asked, profoundly hurt. **Tlie only <mc 
who is willing to have anything to do with, you?” 

Stephan felt diat he had said too much. ‘‘ Well, what I mean to say 
is . . . Fm not from town like the others, you sec ... I don’t belong.” 

“ If by any chance it’s a kindness on the part of Fritz to be friends 
with you, I shouldn’t care much for it.” 

But then Stephan had not his sister’s pride. He had been humiliated 
as a child by not being granted the most elementary freedom. He 
had always been treated as though he were other than he really was. 

“ And then? I wouldn’t have any one left!” he said in a tone that 
was hostile because he felt so helpless. 

“I should consider that better than to beg for friendship,” she 
answered rather sharply. 

Afterward she felt sorry she had spoken these words. Stephan had 
been humiliated so often and now she had heaped the coal upon his 
head. What would be the end of it all? Stephan was entirely adopt- 
ing the ideas of his comrade. Once he shocked her by declaring in an 
indifferent tone : “If they call me up for military service I shall shoot 
c.c. V 
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myself through the hand on the very first day I get to the front, just 
as the son of the chemist Mayer did. Then I won’t be bothered any 
more.” 

‘‘Do you realize that your father was an officer and that your 
brother has given his life for his country?” she asked, suppressing 
her own feelings of war weariness. 

He had to gather all his courage before, looking away from her, he 
replied : “ That’s just why.” 

She looked at him in amazement. She trembled. She almost felt 
a certain repulsion for her younger brother who refused to give his 
life for a lost cause and a disappearing ideal. And yet his young life 
seemed to her more valuable than her own. While she turned away in 
silence and left the room she realized that all she did was merely to 
add a further humiliation to all those that had already been inflicted 
upon him. 

She b^an to get the impression that if he continually alleged him- 
self to have less distinction than he really possessed he did it in order 
to challenge her. This at any rate was good because it was pride, 
however distorted. 

“ Don’t imagine that I think I’m something better than Fritz,” he 
said. 

“ All I want is that you should remain yourself,” she replied, and 
suddenly she felt how unreasonaWe such a desire was. 

He found no reply and looked dreamily into the empty space. 

In the spring Brigitte’s second son Hansl was sent home. His lungs 
had been seriously damaged in a gas attack and he had been declaroi 
unfit for further service. His mother was almost delirious with joy. 
At first she didn’t even notice how he panted at the slightest effort 
and how strange his eyes looked in his emaciated face. “ I’ll feed him 
up and m get him just as strong as he was before,” she said with 
blind optimism. She even confided to Anna that she was afraid to 
get him mended too soon, because then they might come and fetch 
him again, Brigitte did not realize that the army only gave up what 
was absolutely beyond being used. The miracle of Hansl’s home- 
coming even restored some of her confidence and she began to believe 
that one day the eldest son might also return from his Russian 
imprisonment. Probably he also would be much less strong and 
healthy than when she gave him up for the army, but there was no 
need to worry, because she would put him right also. 

It took her a long time to realize that Hansl would never get right 
again. He himself was perfectly aware what ailed him. He took an 
almost exaggerated care not to catch cold. He was continually in need 
of air and could not stay for more than half a minute in a room where 
pa^fc were smoking. At the beginning Brigitte had to laugh. “ Well, 
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well I I wonder what will happ^ when his father is back. He smokes 
from the moment he gets up, and goes to bed at night with his pipe I” 
The boy himself amused the others with a little story which he told in 
his tired and panting voice. “ Yes, and then the doctor said : ‘ Fm 
sorry for you, but you can’t be allowed to go back to the trenches.’ — 
‘ And what can I be allowed to do then, doctor ‘ You can go back 
to your mother at home and try to get a light job in the open air. You 
might become a forester or something like that.’ — ^‘Well, I’ll see 
what I can do, doctor.’ ” 

It was indeed a lucky thing that he had come home just at the 
time when the Baron wanted to put the temporary forester in old 
Eisengruber’s place. It was one of the la^ things which Georg ^ttled 
himself. He had a talk with the (dd farmer which almost ended in 
an open quarrel Eisengruber first asked whether it would be too 
much for him to be allowed to stay on the farm for the few years that 
were left to Hm. If you don’t try to interfere with the authority of 
the new farmer,” said Georg. The new farmer, who was present at 
the conversation, declared at once that he could not possibly imagine 
Eisengruber would make things diflScult for him. Apparendy he was 
not afraid of the old man. Eisengruber had not as much as looked at 
him. Unexpectedly he put the question: “And what if my boy 
comes back.?” 

“ You’ve been telling every one that he doesn’t want to do any more 
farming,” 

“ But supposing I was mistaken? If later he feels for it after all, 
when all those things at the front arc over?” 

“ I can’t wait for that,” said Georg. 

The old farmer muttered something like : “ It im\ his fault if they 
hold him back th^c. How long have I not been waiting for him, 
trying to make shift with insufficient assistance?” But his wife 
nervously plucked at his sleeve and signified with frightened eyes that 
he was not to tell any more dreadful things to the Herr Baron. 

And thus Rudinger began his career as the new farmer. He seemed 
indeed to understand the business, though not as much perhaps as he 
had told Georg. He introduced a few innovations which were 
accepted with distrust because nobody was keen on him. Everybody 
knew the rough and merciless severity with which he had treated 
young poachers when he was a forester, although those were days of 
poverty and hunger. The first Sunday he was in charge he nearly 
let loose the watch-dog against some people from town who were trying 
to beg for a little food and went with their rucksack from farmer to 
farmer to find a supplement to their own miserable pittance. 

People particularly resented the manner in which he had wormed 
his way into the Baron’s confidence. Every one tried to make him feel 
tills contempt. But at the first attempt at rebellion he dismissed an 
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old farm maid who had been working there for many years. The 
victim went crying to Elisabeth, who was unable to help her because 
Georg resented any resistance against Rudinger’s authority. After 
that people were afraid of the new farmer, who walked among his 
people silently and with a wicked look on his face, entirely indifferent 
to Aeir dislike. He dragged his left leg behind him and the only 
person towards whom he was kindly and friendly was the youngest 
maid, Chrisd. She too loathed him, but she was afraid of him and 
when he put his arm paternaUy round her shoulders she let him do 
so with a frightened smile. When he still was forester he had made 
things difficult for her, but then she could at least allow herself 
angrily to slap his hand. Now she was convinced that he had made 
himself farmer here merely in order to get her in his power. 

In the autijmn of this year 1918 Austria undertook a last large-scale 
attempt to cross the Pkve, which ended in a bloody defeat. Earlier 
Germany had launched four waves of attack in the west in which 
no account whatever^ was taken of human life. The armies of the 
Entente, strengthened with American contingents, seemed invincible. 
The fatal and humiliating end of the titanic struggle appeared to be 
in sight. There were hunger riots behind the lines. Obstinate rumours 
about an armistice and about secret negotiations paralysed the men 
in the trenches- They did not want to die when peace was so near. 

And yet the real end came with amazing unexpectedness, like an 
avalandie that suddenly descends a mouiftain. Bulgaria and Turkey 
gave way. But no one could believe that the English had really 
broken through the German Siegfried line, because it was universally 
known to be impregnable. It was also the English who first stormed 
the Austrian trenches at Vittorio Veneto and chased before them in 
confusion the ragged armies of the dual monarchy. The extent of the 
confusion could hardly be realized far away in the countryside, even 
though something of it came to the ears of the people. Regiments 
and dividons suddenly fell asunder into hostile camps. Czechs, 
Austrians, Hungarians and Croats who had been fighting shoulder 
to shoulder under one flag began to shoot at each other with the 
accumulated hatred of generations. All the tribes of Slavs were con- 
fronted with the paradoxical fact that although they were soldiers of 
a defeated army tiiey were in fact the victors. They ran over to the 
enemy of yesterday, taking with them their artillery and their ammuni- 
tion. There were also examples of loyalty to the bitter end. Officers 
who had great personal authority were able to keep together troops 
composed of divergent nationalities, and were able to take leave of 
their troops with the decorum of an old-time parade when the 
Armistice was signed. The men stood in perfect alignment, presented 
arms, and looked tilently at their leader as, with a cool smile on his 
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lips, he walked along the line and Joked with a soldier who had not 
a single button left on his uniform. 

The clever heads who had shown such fine organizing talents when 
they arranged for the departure of the troops to the front, for their 
transport and for their feeding, had forgotten to envisage the prchlem 
of preserving these returning soldiers from peace-time chaos. The 
soldiers had to help themselves as if they were in enemy country while 
they made their way to their homes where greater privations still were 
in store. Meanwhile the news came of the German collapse. There 
were mutinies at Kiel, Hamburg, Bremen. In Munich and in Berlin 
the Republic was proclaimed. The Kaiser fled to Holland. Already 
revolution was passing through the towns of the monarchy, and 
Karl, Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, was compelled to 
abdicate. Italy, who had come into the war for the sake of profit and 
had suffered ncdiing but defeat, now took the offensive and entered 
Southern Tyrol after the Armistice had been concluded. In forced 
marches it conquered material and large blocks^of Austrian territory, 
made prisoners of war, and, at the peace negotiation^ put forward 
sdll larger claims. In Hungary the Roumanians behaved in the same 
way. But the Slovenes made a mistake when in the general confusion 
they tried to add the main part of Carinthia to their new Slav state. 
The inhabitants organized a spontaneous resistance, and the men of 
Carinthia, who had just come back from the front, took up the arms 
they had already thrown away. After four years of war many of them 
realized for the first time what they were fighting for. 

Father Aigner discovered that he had been right after all when he 
preached about the sacred soil of Carinthia. It was with a sense of 
liberation tbat he suddenly realized that here was a figbt that did myt 
conflict with God’s will. For him it was a pal|nble truth that one 
had to defend one’s own soil and one’s own home, most particularly 
against these Slovenes who for generations had found work and bread 
in these rich lands and now claimed them as their own. Though not 
far from sixty, Father Aigner, in his black soutane, carrying his cross 
and his breviary, joined the improvised trained bands which went 
under elected officers to hold up the invaders. He deemed it his duty 
to strengthen these heroic defenders of Carinthia with his blessing 
and to help those who might fall on their way to Heaven. ^ 

Now that war had come so nigh, everybody who spoke German 
and felt himself Carinthian volunteered. The peasants left their lonely 
farms and, as they kivew by experience that one could not resist the 
enemy with a scythe or a hayfork, they all applied for modern rifles. 
And of these enough were left over from the Great War. 

One evening, when the guns could be heard from Maria-Licht, even 
the labourer with his artificial arm ran to Klagenfurt to convince the 
gentlemen of the emergency committee that he could still give a good 
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account of himself. He was amazed when they refused to put him 
in uniform. He returned late at night murmuring rcbelliously against 
their injustice. 

The schoolboys were particularly enthusiastic. Stephan, who had 
shocked Elisabeth one day by telling her that he would refuse to fight, 
hurried home on his bicycle to ask whether he might volunteer. He 
mentioned the names of several boys from his class whose parents 
had already given permission. Georg refused to allow him, but 
Stephan felt that Papa was only trying to keep him home for the sake 
of Elisabeth, who stood there wringing her hands. In defiance of all 
authority he ran downstairs and jumped on his bicycle. Georg looked 
after him through the window with a strange excitement in his eyes. 
He did not call him back. Did he realize how completely his authority 
had failed? Perhaps he was simply unable to realize what was actually 
taki^ place, but it is more likely that he felt that since Rudi had 
fallen other losses meant little. Perhaps Stephan was going to avenge 
his brother. But Elisabeth was already running down in order to 
fetch her young brother back from Klagenfurt. 

This step, however, did not prove to be necessary. Most of the 
boys who were unable to show a written authorization from their 
parents and who were in any case completely untrained were rejectal. 
Stephan fdt bitterly disappointed and crestfallen. That evening he did 
not venture home until Herr Edaus accompanied him. He looked 
diamcfaodly at Elisabdlh and this had tl|e effect of increasing her 
distress. She felt a: sense o£ guilt and wondered whether she had again 
wronged him by putting on the brakes at a determining moment of 
his life. The schools had closed and for several days he remained at 
home. All he asked was to be allowed to go to Klagenfurt in order 
to read the latest news. Elisabeth let him go. 

Once again Georg had been awakened out of the dusk of old age 
that was gathering round him. What was happening in this world? 
It is true that Rudinger, whose prophecies impressed him so much, 
had foretold in the spring that the war could not last another winter 
and that the monarchy was sure to fall to pieces, but what the forester 
had not been able to prophesy was that officers who had fought as 
bravely for their country as Rudi would have the insignia of their 
rank torn from their uniforms, that the Emperor would be sent away 
and that the nobility would be abolished. 

Georg tried hard to realize the significance of this last incredible 
news. For himself he did not mind any longer, but he thought of his 
children. Stephan would not become Baron Weygand. Did people 
imagine that this would change an3rthmg? If one was a nobleman, 
one remained it even if one had no tide. An edict from Vienna made 
no difference to this. Nobility was merely a concept, an attitude 
towards life, which implied more duties than rights. The first duty 
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was to rscmcnJjer tbe auc^tors np<m wbom an EmpercE: had once 
bestowed a dMincrion. To ranove from a person tt^ outward syuJxd 
of his responsibilities could only make him a less wertfay character. 
Georg knew that he wmdd himself remain a nd^leman till his death, 
and he h<^)cd that Stqphan would be equally invulnerable. He had had 
his doubts in the past, but since Stephan had shown himself a 
Weygand when the Slovenes invaded the country, he knew better. 
What was this impotent envy that made people in Vienna gratuitously 
take away titles of nobility? If they had taken Maria-Licht from him 
be would have understood. But why his tide? What did they want? 
Equality among all men? Did they irm^^ themselves capable of 
suppressing an order of things that had been est^ished by nature 
itself? Perhaps they kp^^^iiied they could. After all they had got it 
hm> their heads that sokhos’ councils of war could take the place of 
trained gesa:dk 

For the first time in his life Georg took notice of the way in which 
pec^le addressed him in the castfc and on the farm. There was no 
reason to worry. The whole ^aff, indignant about the news from 
Vienna which they could hardly believe, todc particular care to show 
that they at any rate did ik^ admit this new-fangled nonsense. They 
were not going to put themselves against the law of God and of the 
country. Formerly when they talked about him they called him the 
Major. But now he was the Baron ” for everybody. One of the 
farm hands who came back from the war had the temerity to laugh 
at this. He was promptly sent to Coventry. Anyhow the girls were 
rather angry with him because he had not volunteered to fight for 
Carinthia. 

As for that fi^t, it impossible to keep it agaiust sinh a 
powerful enemy. The Slovenes were tibown back behind the Drav, 
but then the new government of Belgrade sent a number <rf regiments 
with artillery, and the liberated territory was once more occupkd. 
The Servians advanced as far as Klagcnfurt. Meanwhile peace treaties 
had been drawn up in France and the people of Carinthia hoped that 
they had given sufficient proof of their desire for freedom to prevent 
the powerful men of Versailles and St. Germain from adding this 
territory to their new creation Yugo-Slavia, 

Most of the Austrian and Hungarian portion of the former 
monarchy was completely paralysed. Conscious of their complete 
impotence, people waited with dull fatalism. They tried to realize 
that it was peace once more, or at least that the war was over. For 
four years every one had longed for peace as though it were paradise, 
something too good ever to be achieved again. And now there was 
peace, and was this not the main thing? Certainly there were still 
further humiliations and horrors, like the one-sided handing over of 
the prisoners of war and the continuation of the liungcr blockade. 
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Tuberculosis increased among the children in the towns. But at least 
mass murder at the fronts had come to an end and the men were 
coming back from the trenches. These men tried to realize that it 
was peace and they attempted to live and to work in the midst of 
their families as though they had not been away for four years. But 
it was all very difficult indeed. It appeared almost impossible to 
recapture the existence of the days before 1914. It was as though they 
had all forgotten how they thought and behaved in those days. No 
certainty was left, neither political nor economic nor moral. It was 
as though men did not know what to do with this peace. They 
continued to wait for something that would restore meaning and 
content to their life. 

The factories were idle. They had been built for a large market : 
for the whole empire. Now frontiers were closed everywhere; there 
was unemployment in the towns and hundreds of thousands who 
flocked to them in their distress found neither food nor shelter. When- 
ever was salvation to come? Would the former enemy show no 
mercy? Nobody could believe that it was really intended to cede 
German-speaking Tyrol to the Italians, that the monarchy would 
keep no sea harbour and that the Czechs would be rewarded for their 
attitude by being granted a large state at the expense of Austria and 
Hungary. How could Galicia go to the Poles, or Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
Cream and Slavonia go to Yugo-Slavia, the final realization of the 
dr^m of a Greater Servia? Once the claims of Roumania had been 
fuffiUed, Hungary would at any rate fulfil its ardent wish of becoming 
an independent state on its own. But what a state! And would 
enough be left of Austria to make it possible for the name of Austria 
to endure? Was a capital like Vienna, the old glorious Metropolis of 
the Hapsburg Empire, not a mockery for a state with a population 
of only a few millions? The victors alleged that this war would 
avenge injustice, but did they not fear that the world would once more 
have to bleed in order to restore this new injustice and to re-establish a 
people that had been maimed in this harsh, stupid and ungenerous 
way. Why remain enemies now that the struggle was over and that 
a lasting peace was being built? Were Germany and the monarchy 
solely responsible for the war? And was their defeat the only proof 
of thek guilt? People felt that they had already suffered four years 
of bitter punishment and now came the coup de grdee inflicted by 
the former enemy. There had been an idea that war could bring no 
advantages. Was this not a mistake? No, this could not be the last 
war. If it were, men would have passed for nothing through this 
inferno of iron, blood and fire. 

Round the green tables where the future of the populations of 
Europe was being decided there was no room for justice, but only 
for blind vengefulness and unconcealed greed. Those who struggled 
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there for their own ioterc^ did m)t iK^ke so mtdh dE thi^ but the 
silent spectators who had no voice in the dd>atcs <fcew back in hcET<^ 
at the sight* 

« • « • • 

Elisabeth also realized how completely her country had collapsed* 
But she was a woman and she left it to the men to submit or to rebel* 
All she knew was that she was responsible for Stephan and that it 
was her duty to enable him to build up his future in this place. All 
these public miseries were hardly noticeable at Maria-Licht. The 
fields were being worked and bore fruit. As in every year there were 
foals and calves in the stables. There was talk of a plebiscite that 
would determine whether Carinthia was to be incorporate in Yugo- 
slavia. The Servians wore lording it at Kla^nfurt, and once or twice 
a few Slovene soMkrsy commanded by a non-commissioned officer, 
oune io Maria-Lkht to carry emt requisitions* At first they behaved 
with all the arrogance of half-dvilized inhabitants of the Balkans. 
But Elisabeth, who had long experience of Slovene day labourers, 
soon gained their confidence with a few glasses of slivovitz. Where- 
upon the sergeant appeared before her and with soldierly courtesy 
declared that he would be satisfied with half the amount he had been 
told to fetch. And this after all was the main thing* 

In the autumn Ignaz came back from Russia and thoroughly 
enjoyed the sensation he created. He told a grand story about a 
young girl, the proud and ravishingly beautiful daughter of a Russian 
general, whom he had saved from certain death together with her 
family. He promised to give further details one evening when they 
could all sit round the table to listen to him at leisure. He had learned 
to speak fluent Rusaan and he wanted to begin at once with a ifemcffl- 
stration oE Hs newly acquired dkill in Russian cookery. He was so 
thin that his bones almost stuck out c£ his tanned skin, but otherwise 
the war had done him no harm. He came back a wiser man, or so 
he said, and he covered his wife with kisses as though they were 
still courting. He picked up his litdc Hanni and said he could hardly 
believe that this big girl was his own daughter. But his big beard 
frightened her, and Maricdl had some difficulty in persuading her 
that he was her father. “ Don’t you see he is your father.^^” she kept 
repeating to the child. At last Hanni, who had watched him kissing 
her mother, consented to call him “ Daddy ” and to kiss him as well. 
Ignaz was so touched that tears appeared in his eyes. 

The loss of his beloved zither somewhere m Siberia provided Ignaz 
with further material for a thrilling narrative. As he repeated it each 
time with fresh details, the general’s daughter began to play an 
increasing part in the story, not altogether to the satisfaction of 
Mariedl. In later years he told the story of the lost zither to his grand- 
children, and in the end he almost brought himself to believe that this 
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instrument had been a bone of contention which prolonged the war 
by more than a ycai. Mariedl went to Klagcnfurt and bought him a 
new zither with her savings. It was a joy for her to see his childlike 
smile when he played it the same evening. “Look,” he exclaimed, 
“my fingers have not even grown stiff!” As in days long past, the 
maids from the farm came to listen and to look at his face as he bent 
pensively over the chords. Just as in the olden days one wisp of dark 
hair fell over his forehead. But now there was some silver among 
the dark hairs. His lean body, his brown face, gave him an even more 
manly appearance, and the long journey from Siberia made him more 
interesting and mysterious than ever. 

The return of Ignaz was very unsetding for Brigitte. She wondered 
whether it did not promise that her own son, Franzl, might reappear 
one of these days? Elisabeth enquired in Vienna for her, but in the 
capital people were too preoccupied with other matters to have time 
for the son of a Carinthian forester who was reported misang. 
Franzl’s father returned a few days after the Armistice, and went 
himself to Vienna. His earnest and honest face opened many doors 
and enabled him to get through to the highest authorities. But he was 
told that nothing could be done and that the wisest thing would be to 
preserve as few illusions as possible. 

During the journey home Franz made up his mind to tell his wife 
only part o£ the tnidj. But die noticed diat after his journey to Vienna 
he never mentionai their ddest boy. Little Erik was eleven now and 
seemed to him his successor. It was clear from the beginning that 
with his damaged lungs Hansl would never be a forester by himself. 
He could not stand the night air and the damp. And yet it was 
becoming more necessary than ever for Franz to go out every night, 
ba:ause the poachers were more numerous and more reckless. Hansl 
himself realized this, and he did not mind in the least that his father 
looked upon little Erik as his successor- He talked openly about it, 
and besides he was particularly fond of his little brother. He took 
him round in the daytime when the weather was fine and showed 
him the ways and the secrets of the profession. His mother's care 
had made Hansl fat and heavy, and his outward appearance was like 
that of his father. But all this apparent health and strength was of no 
avail. He had no breath and was all wrong inside. Sometimes his 
father looked at him, observed him quiedy, and then turned away 
with a bitter twitch of the mouth. If only he could give his own 
healthy lungs in exchange for those of Hansl. For the sake of his boy 
he gave up smoking. He consoled himself with the thought that 
decent tobacco was not to be obtained for love or money. Now his 
pipe stood against a blue Saxony vase on the mantelpiece as a memory 
(£ happkr days and almost as a relic of a beloved dead person. 

One day Dr. Prisswitz appeared unexpectedly at the gate of Maria- 
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Lkht. At first no cm recognized him because he wore dark ^>edaclc^ 
and his hair had turned rather grey. But be had still the same round 
and highly-coloured checks of a peasant’s son. Ehsafacth uttered a cry 
of surprise when she saw him and fdl on his neck with joy, Ste 
wanted to take him at once to her father, who was sitting in the 
library, but when they entered the Major looked up in a way that made 
it clear they were not welcome. It was rather painful and she did not 
know at first what to say. “Don’t you recognize the doctor?” she 
asked. She had taken the precaution of shouting the visitor’s name 
before she opened the door, but Papa looked at the visitor as though 
he were an intruder. Dr. Prisswitz tried to. help Elisd)cth over the 
awkward moment by talking unconcernedly and telling about his 
experiences in the Balkans,, but wink die was pretending to li^ra 
very attoitivcly, ElisaJbcdi noticed that her father was getting up to 
leave the rocm. He muttered something abemt having business at 
the farm and walked out without a further word of greeting to his 
visitor: “You must excuse Paj^” she said, when the door had 
closed behind him. “ He isn’t what he used to bcL” 

Dr. Prisswitz courteously dismissed the incident by remarking in a 
slightly melancholy tone : “ Is any one of us still the same?” 

It was in die same detached manner that he answered Elisabeth’s 
query about his dark glasses. It was all his own stupid fault, he said. 
He had allowed himself to be contaminated by one of his victims in 
the Balkans. He could hardly complain because it was after all a very 
pardonable form of revenge. It wouldn’t have been so dreadful if he 
could have been treated at once. He had just had a rather painful 
operation in Vienna. How his frieads in the Caucasus would laug^i 
if they heard of it! But he sriM had impes of a ampleie cure. While 
at the front he had sccredy planned to make of the sorgkal know- 
ledge acquired at such heavy expense. As an ageing bachelor, he 
would set out to take his degree in surgery. But of course there could 
be no surgery without a pair of healthy eyes. At the front it didn’t 
matter if you cut a litdc too much to the right or to the left. Every- 
thing was on the grand scale there, but in civilian life people were 
inclined to be more particular. 

Then he switched the conversation to Elisabeth. He wanted to hear 
more about her. She found it difficult at first to talk about all her 
concerns, but soon she felt at ease and told him of ail her worries. 
From behind the dark glasses his big eyes looked at her with profound 
sympathy. What a relief it was to talk so freely! For the first time 
she discovered how long she had been in need of this kind of heart-to- 
heart talk. It was like an intimate confession in which she could 
express all her bitterness. Ever since Paul’s death she had felt bitter 
towards her father for taking notice of nothing except the loss of 
Rudi, and towards the whole world because it behaved in a way 
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that made Paul’s sacrifice a vaia thing. She also talked about Stephan’s 
weak character. He was so entirely ixnaccountable! In a couple of 
years he would go to study in Vienna and she was almost afraid to 
let him go. Honestly, it was not a selfish desire to keep her brother 
with her as long as possible. In the past she might perhaps have 
minded being left alone with her father, but wasn’t she lonely now 
even when Stephan was there? All tHe boy’s thoughts were for his 
school friends. 

Then she began to question Dr. Prisswitz about the great social 
and political changes that had taken place. It was difficult to grow 
used to the new situation. For Papa it was easy enough, he simply 
refused to take notice of the new order of things. Every one here 
respected him so much that there was no thought of dropping his 
ancient tide. He could allow himself to live in a world of make- 
belief. But what of Stephan? Ought she to train him to the idea 
that he would later inherit certain dudes, or would it be simpler from 
now on to extinguish all sentiments of tradition in him? It was true 
the tradition did not live strongly in him and he found it difficult 
enough to act towards his school comrades as one who was their 
superior by birth. On the contrary, ke seemed to have developed a 
real sense of inferiority towards his middle-class schoolmates, even 
before he began to feel ashamed of his title. 

Abd Prisswitz allowed her to have her say without interrupting 
her. Strange dreams passed through his head when he saw her so 
frail and so much in need of consolation. He would so have liked to 
offer his assistance, to stand by her with all his strength and under- 
standing. He saw m a vision the fulfilmeiit of his wildest aspirations. 
She had nobody left in the world. Would she reject his offer if he had 
the courage to make it now? Now, at this very moment? Would 
the affection which she had long felt for him be likely to change very 
slowly into something deeper? Were they not kindred, since life had 
so utterly disappointed them both? 

There die sat before him, the woman who could have given him 
happiness. There she sat, proud in her grief and in her worries, slender 
and fair and more exquisite than ever to his eyes which perceived 
her through the half-darkness of his glasses. And he knew that his 
dream was doomed for ever to remain a dream. Perhaps if he had not 
gone to the Vienna specialist he might have had the courage to speak. 
But the specialist talked to him as to a fellow physician and ruthlessly 
told him the truth. The chance that he might preserve his eyesight, 
even after his operation, was infinitesimal. The dream could never 
come true. No, he was not going to offer generous assistance and 
support when, in a few years, he would become entirely dependent 
on her. 

* He chose, therefore, to talk about indifferent things, to air his views 
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about the future of the nol^ty: '‘You can be sure of one thing, 
child; long after this new-fangled republic has become a mere 
memory, the legend of the old empire will subsist, and it will never 
harm Stephan to remember that he belonged to this nobility whkh 
was abolished by a republican decree. You may tell him this in the 
name of a bourgeois/^ 

Elisabeth looked dreamily before her. Then with a slight smile she 
held out her hand to Dr, Prisswitz. He bowed over it and pressed 
his Ups upon it. 

• • • • • 

It was the last winter that Stephan went to the gymnasium. The 
rector informed Elisabeth that unless her brother worked much 
harder than at present he had no chance whatever of matriculating. 
The rector explained that Stq>hafi did always choc^ the right 
kind of compai^, and that insufficient supervision was exercised over 
his homework. 

Hiisabeth was painfully surprised and felt inclined to accuse herself. 
But how could she have kept an tyt on Stephan’s work when he 
sometimes stayed away from home for a whole week.? He ha|^>cncd 
to be there that evening and she silently handed him the rector’s 
note. His reaction was inunediate. It was an indignant and rather 
childish outburst against his school. Why should he have to go to 
a kindergarten till summer! Once he was a student he would no 
longer be told who were the people he could meet out of hours. The 
rector need not worry, he said. He would see to it that he was 
successful. 

Elisabeth listened to him with mixed feelings. Stefiian had exdted 
her attention by the remark diat it was no one’s busiacss whom he 
saw after schoed hours. What did he do in his free time? Apparently 
the rector’s note had impressed him more than he was prepared to 
admit and Elisabeth was able to persuade him to come home every 
day as long as the weather permitted. He even allowed her to look 
at his homework. One day while he was away she looked through 
his exercise books to see what marks he had been given. A littk note 
fell from one of them. It was signed “ Sophie,” the name of the elder 
Klaus girl. Elisabeth loathed the idea of reading a note that was not 
meant for her, but she felt compelled to do so, and the note provided 
the key to the mystery of Stephan’s dilatoriness. Curiously enough 
Elisabeth’s first impulse was one of jealousy. Did the intimacy 
between Stephan and this sixteen-year-old girl, which this note 
seemed to convey, really exist? She read the sentence which had first 
not entirely penetrated to her until she felt convinced that there was 
more between these two than calf-love. The girl tried to express her 
physical desire in exalted and poetic words. Elisabeth kept the note, 
and the following morning she went to town to visit Herr Klaus. 
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She preferred to sec him alone, and therefore she went to his office 
rather than to his home. Curiously enough, Herr Klaus seemed ill 
at ease. Before Elisabeth spoke a word he sent his secretary out d 
the room. 

I shan't detain you long, Herr Klaus. I only wanted to have a 
word with you about Stephan 

“ But, please, do take a scat.” He looked rather uncertainly at her. 
She fished tie note from her handbag and showed it to him. 

“ Yes . . . it"s Sophie's writing,” he said awkwardly, and he folded 
up the note without giving himself the time to read it properly. 

“ What do you wish me to do?” 

“Did you know about it?” Elisabeth asked with amazement. 

He made a vague gesture. “My wife thought she had noticed 
something. But we ourselves had aieady realized that with the 
difference in social position . . Elisabeth opened her eyes wide. 
“ Difference in socid position.” She had not thought of this so soon, 
but suddenly she realized that this petty bourgeois who had made 
his pile had closed his eyes intentionally in the ridiculous hope diat 
this might be the way to get a better husband for his daughter I 
Apparently the revolution had not yet blotted out all social differences 
in Austria. Dr. Prisswitz was right. She found it difficult to suppr^ 
her indignation. “ The only thought that struck me,” she said, “ is 
diat Stephan is only seventeen, and I should have imagined that you 
would have still far mcwie reason . . 

“ Yes, yes,” the banker agreed with a scarlet face. “ But as I told 
you, my wife and I thought it was something innocent.” 

Elisabeth rose from her chair. “ I am now going to speak to the 
rector. Fve heard that he takes in some boys as boarders and perhaps 
there will be room for Stephan. It would seem the best solution for 
us, and also for you. I suggest that you do not mention anything 
about the noth to your daughter. My intention also is not to tell 
Stephan that Fve found it. If he has to go and live with the rector it 
will be merely for the sake of his examination. He knows very well 
himself that his chances are none too good.” 

Herr Klaus nodded guiltily and Elisabeth hurried to the rector. 
There she was understood without having to be explicit, and the 
rector accepted the charge of her brother for a few months. Stephan 
was called to the rector’s room and turned pale when he saw his 
sister there. Perhaps he suspected that he had been found out. When 
he heard of the decision that had been taken in his own interest he 
diowed himself so submissive, and so entirely devoid of a will of his 
own, that Elisabeth felt altogether uncomfortable. 

She left the school with a sad and unsatisfied feeling and she found 
k difficult to go straight home to explain to her father what she had 
Just arranged. Obeying a sudden impulse, she drove to Dr. Prisswitz’s 
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house. The doctor had iK>t diown himself since his first unexpectoJ 
visit. She was disappointsKi when Johann told her that his master 
was stiil in bed. Nowadays, he said, he did not get up much before 
his reception hour. Elisabeth wondered what was behind this ^ange 
behaviour, and looked enquiringly at the faithful old servant, when a 
voice called from upstairs: “Who is there, Johann?’^ — “The lady 
from Maria-Licht, doctor!” There was a moment’s silence. “Ask 
the young lady if she will wait just a second,” shouted the voice, and 
Elisabeth had to allow herself to be shown into the drawing-room. 
“ We always keep the curtains half-closed,” said Johann. “ It’s because 
of his eyes, you know.” As she was there, alone in the b^-dark, 
while outside the wintry sun was shining brightly, her nervousness 
increased. Were his eyes so bad th^ he had to live in semi-darkness? 
Was this why he stayed in bed half the day? At last she heard his 
heavy foofestjqps and Ae door epened. Though the half-light was 
flattering, if anything, she saw at once how tired his face looked. He 
wore no spectacles and die was startled by Ae painful expression in 
his eyes, though he tried to mile at her and pretended to be merry. 
“Too dreadful Aat I Aould just happen to be in bed when you 
calll I stayed up raAer late yesterday evening wiA a few frimds.” 
Even if she had not bc^n told ancAer story by his servant, Ac would 
have noticed Aat he was fibbing. His face looked desperately sad, and 
there was an air of depression about his old-fashioned and uncom- 
fortable drawing-room. She felt vaguely Aat it was a pity Acre was 
no woman to take care of him, to make his house inhabitable, and to 
prevent his staying up wiA friends to Ae detriment of his hcalA. 
No doubt Aat he drank more Aan was good for him. He had always 
been inclined Aat way but now Aa:e sceiMd to be noAing fx> hold 
him back. Perhaps he needed Ae wine to console himself becai^ his 
life was cntkdj without prospects. She felt terrAly sorry for him. 

Did he feel that she had seen through hkn? Suddenly he gave up 
all pretence, WiAout looking at her he said : “ Why should I get up 
before my patients need me? I merely took you for Ae first patient. 
People have forgotten Ae way to my consulting-room. One doesn’t 
get rewarded for having served one’s country. The mere fact Aat I’ve 
been a military surgeon makes Ae public Aink I cure colds by cutting 
o5 legs. I Aink I’ve lost my bedside manner; I find it impossible 
to work up Ae right amount of sympaAy when I ask a lady about 
her headache. Yesterday I had an old patient here and he said; 

‘ I’m glad, doctor, Aat during these five years noAing went wrong 
wiA me, because I shouldn’t have liked to go to anoAer doctor.’ He 
came to talk and smoke a cigar wiA me, not to consult me. That 
kind of patient at any rate has remained faithful ! ” 

ElisabeA made no effort to smile at his wry humour. “ And your 
plans for studying surgery?” she asked. She waited for his reply 
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with a kind of suppressed excitement. He did not look at her. 
“ After much meditation Fve given them up. I shall be glad if I can 
continue to be a modest country doctor, and nothing more. One 
shouldn’t be too ambitious.” 

A silence fell, which Elisabeth broke with difficulty. 

When shall we see you again at Maria-Licht.?^” she asked. 

'He looked distrustfully at her. “ Anything wrong with your father, 
•or with somebody else.'^” 

“ No, doctor, this time youVe the patient yourself,” she said. Now 
and then you ought to come and breathe our forest air. You shouldn’t 
always be cooped up with Johann in this half-dark house.” 

“All right, ni come round soon,” he promised, and his voice 
revealed how moved he was by her kindness. 

He returned into his drawing-room after he had seen her out and 
stayed there in silence for a while. Then in his tortured eyes that were 
doomed to lose their sight a strange, feverish light appeared. He rose 
in order to shave with more care than on other days. He made a 
sudden and entirely unjustified scene to his man, because his clothes 
had not been properly brushed. Johann was altogether upset by it 
and ran to the window. How on earth could his master, who nowadays 
could only read big newsprint, suddenly have detected a few specks 
of dust on his collar Had he really noticed them or had he merely 
surmised that they were bound to be there.? Johann felt afraid that 
this suspiciousness was a result of his growing blindness and that it 
mi^t yet take more unpleasant forms. At the same time he consoled 
himself with the thought that his master’s sudden desire to be so 
neat would probably not last long after sunset. He felt reassured 
when, very early on the following morning, he had to help him as 
usual to undress and go to bed. While he drew off the doctor’s boots 
he didn’t even listen to his strange and incoherent talk. His master 
declared that he, Abel Prisswitz, had become conscious of a number 
of things which made him feel no dearer wish than to become entirely 
blind in the shortest possible time, so that he could fill the night 
around him with images from his dreams. He wanted nothing else. 
“ Do you hear that, Johann.? I want to be as blind as the destiny that 
guides our lives!” 

At home Elisabeth said nothing to her father about the note she 
found. The rector said, she told him, that if Stephan was to pass at 
the end of the session he would have to work under stricter super- 
vision. Later she wondered whether her father had taken in what she 
said. Where were his thoughts while he stared vacantly and seemed 
to listen to something no one else could hear? Yesterday he suddenly 
asked her when it would be Christmas. Christmas was Rudi’s 
Irirthday and also the time of his last visit. 

Elisabeth found it difficult to get the money she needed for Stephan. 
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The farm brought in much Aan it used to do* Rudinger attri- 
buted this to insufficient manuring during the last few years, and the 
proceeds of the crops had b^n used to a large extent for buying new 
instruments, which were poor in quality and continually rose in price* 
He was right, she said to herself, and she had done him an injustice 
by distrusting him. She would have liked to know what Eiscngruber 
thought about the course of events on the farm, but the old man no 
longer rose from his chair and she loathed going to the farm. It used 
to be a pleasure to her to visit the stables and to look at the calves and 
the foals, but now her pleasure was spoilt. It was as though the maids 
and the labourers were afraid that the farmer might catch them 
talking to her. Rudinger himself was exaggeratedly courteous with 
her, but he could not decdvc her, and she knew that he hated her as 
miKh as she hated him* She rarely sliowcd hersdf on the farm and 
usiMliy she waited ntntS die saw her father go. Then die observed 
with contempt how Rudinger played the part of devoted servant 
towards him. 

Old Eiscngruber seemed to have sworn nc^ to open his mouA 
again except in order to say unpleasant things to his wtfe, who lodced 
after him with infinite self-sacrifice and patience. Elisabeth had b^rd 
that Toni went straight from the front to Vieima, where he took 
part in the revolution and was a member of a soldiers* council. He 
was still there, but no one knew precisely what he was doing. Perhaps 
the old man felt ashamed of it and this was the reason of his silence. 
But his grim air showed that he criticised the whole management of 
the farm. He lived with his wife in a little building which used to be 
a dairy* It had been converted into a living-room. When the weather 
was good he crawled round the &rm ami had a iock at the staMss 
when he knew that Rudinger was mit. At die the iabcHirers 

and the maids still treatai him with deference, but when ribey saw 
that he refused to reply, they preferred to ignore hkn. Old Magdalena 
was still ready to converse with people. She sobbed out her sorrow to 
Elisabeth at Toni’s behaviour: he had not even written on the 
occasion of his father’s last birthday. Would he give any sign of life 
at Christmas? If she did not know her boy so well, if she had not 
been so sure that his heart was in the right place, she would now 
begin to doubt him. Was she going to see him again before her 
death? She told Elisabeth that Brigitte also had put all her hope 
upon this coming Christmas. Brigitte prayed fervently before the 
manger with the infant Jesus in the church of Seekirchen. On her 
way home in the wintry dusk she began to believe that a miracle 
might happen. She hurried back to her husband and as soon as she 
was indoors she said to him : “ He’s coming back! Franzl is coming 
back!” Her two daughters looked at her with amazement, and then 
they saw that their father silendy put his arm round her shoulders, 
c.c. X 
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They knew enough. They so often heard that their eldest brother, 
whom they hardly remembered, was on the point of coming home. 
But he did not come back, and slowly they began to believe that this 
brother was alive only in their mother’s imagination. Sixteen-year-old 
Trudi even allowed herself a half-mocking smile. She did not like 
her mother and wanted to make it clear how ridiculous she thought 
her. 

As could have been expected, the missing brother did not come 
down from Heaven this Christmas. But Hansl caught a chill because 
his mother had insisted that he should accompany her to the midnight 
Mass in order to pray with her. A chill was something very dreadful 
for Hansl. He lay in bed with a high fever, struggling for breath. 
Brigitte nursed him night and day, and kept repeating to herself: 
“ It is my fault if God takes him away from me. I did not deserve 
that Franzl should return to me and that’s why he hasn’t come back. 
Now I have my punishment! ” 

Toni did at any rate write from Vienna, but his father obstinately 
refused to have the letter read aloud to him, and his mother cried bitter 
tears because her son had written that he wanted to go abroad as soon 
as possible. He said that Austria was getting too small for him. 
** First our farm was not large enough for him,” she said, and now 
die whole country is too small to hold him,” she grumbled to 
Elisabeth, who felt sorry for her and could find nothing to say. 

Nobody at Maria-licht suspected that Elisabeth also waited for 
somed^g to happen this Christmas and that she too was sadly' 
disj^pointed. Since the end of the war she had one ceaseless pre- 
occupation : was she going to hear from Angeiique at last? It seemed 
incredible that her sister had broken all ties with her parental home 
and that she did not even wish to hear what had happened in the last 
four or five years. Did not her intelligence tell her that by now no 
one could be angry with her? 

If only Elisabeth had known for certain that her sister was happy 
she would have resigned herself and ceased to feel the need to get in 
touch with her. But supposing she were unhappy, supposing that 
this was the reason of her silence! She might still feel her old pride 
or she might have lost her strength and her courage. Immediately 
after the Armistice Elisabeth began to look out avidly for news from 
her sister. Now that Christmas was coming she decided to act. Father 
Aigner was the only one she took into her secret. She enquired from 
the Paris Society of Composers and Musicians for the address of the 
violinist Desmond. It took some time before they sent a frigid little 
note which merely said that they doubted whether the gentleman 
whose address they enclosed would be prepared to resume relations 
with Austria at diis early date. The tone of this letter froze her heart. 
Involuntarily she thought of Angffique, who had lived among French 
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people as an Austrian throughout this war. But she knew at least 
how to get at her! 

At the same time the address, that of a chalet in the neighbourhood 
of Lausanne, had something real that warmed her heart. She tried 
to imagine how Angfiique would live there. How had she develop*^ 
during the last five years.? Did she ever speak German nowadays? 
Perhaps she had been entirely absorbed by her French-Swiss environ- 
ment. The only people she saw would be artists, of course. How 
strange and bow attractive it must be to be the wife of a musician! 
Elisabeth put the address in front of her and began a long letter to 
her sister. She told her everything in great detail; she tried to expiain 
that there was no resentment on her part. She confe^ed her great 
solitude and her derire to see her sister again. She d^ribed how Papa 
was a i^dkm old msm was dbwly k)sing all sense of reality, and 
who feed e®Iy fer his dreams aini on his memory of Rudi, which 
grew vaguer every day. There was certainly no need for Angflique 
to be afraid the old mm any longer. She dispatch^ the letter 
which carried her most ardent prayers, but there was no reply. 

After three weeks she wrote a sca>nd letter. It w^ in Frccdr tim 
time, and addrcss«i to Desmond. She begged him to fct her kfifeow 
where her sister was. Again there was no reply. Both letters had b^n 
registered and must have reached their destination. It was obvious, 
therefore, that no correspondence with her was wanted. She was 
defeated. Then she remembered all the humiliations she had under- 
gone at the hands of Angflique in the past. Had it been painful for 
her sister to receive a letter from her Austrian relations? Did she 
still hate her as much as formerly when they were children? Whik 
Elisabeth trioi to overcome her grievous dfeppe^tnaen^ wife no one 
to confide in, she began to feel feat she had to reproacli bersd£ for 
much that had happened. During the last days of July, 1914, fee 
had thought only of Paul; she could not, therefore, blame Angflique 
for not having told her anything about her intended flight. Had she 
ever tried to gain her younger sister’s affection and confidence? She 
had always been so certain that she was right; how could fee expect 
affection in return for this? She had been proud and pretentious and 
the thought of herself in the past now filled her with loathing. If only 
she had understood something of her sister’s great and deep feeling 
for this man, she would have supported her in her plans, putting 
common sense to flight, instead of telling Papa everything. Notwith- 
standing the war, Angflique would have kept in touch with her, and 
she would not have lost her younger sister for ever. 

Stephan also was not fond of her. The harsh decision she had taken 
at the beginning of winter seemed justified when the rector wrote to 
her that he was doing his best and that his chances of success had 
considerably increased. But was this not in itself a proof of her failure? 
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There had been a time when a rapprochement seemed likely between 
her father and herself, but then Paul came between them. Since then 
there had not been a day when she tould fill the void left by Rudi in 
her father’s heart. Yes, Rudi had been fond of her. But he was so 
infinitely kind and generous and he had simply refused to see her 
disagreeable characteristics. Perhaps Rudi had realized how hard she 
was fighting her own stern and cold nature. 

She felt nervous of Father Aigner when she told him the negative 
result of her endeavours. She was certain that he would at once 
understand why, after five years’ separation, Angelique still could not 
overcome her aversion and accept the hand she held out. 

Her feeling of guilt towards Stephan drove her to visit him once 
more at the rector’s house. It was as though Stephan came spon- 
taneously towards her and for a moment there was a weak happiness 
in her heart that filled her with confusion, but on her way home she 
reflected that Stephan’s pleasure was due exclusively to loneliness. 
He would have been equally pleased by another visit. No, he was not 
fond of her. She had only herself to reproach for her own isolation. 
She put everybody off. She had offended Aunt Louisa by not replying 
to her letters. She had done an injustice to Paul’s sister by resenting 
the fact that, in her anxiety for her husband, she forgot her brother’s 
death. Last Christmas there had been no letter from Munich. Litde 
Hilda Althofer, who was so fearfully in love with Rudi, would never 
forgive her for not asking ha: to Maria-Licht for Rudi’s last leave. 

imagined that she Would save the girl pain, but would it 
not have been more womanly to take pity in such a case and not to 
reason about it.? Now Hilda was bound to believe that Elisabeth had 
intentionally kept her at arm’s length and that she wanted to have 
Rudi entirely for herself. And Elisabeth had to admit that there 
was some truth in this suspicion. 

At last she decided to console herself with the thought that there 
is an advantage in not being loved. She knew that neither Stephan 
nor Angelique was fond of her. And what did it matter if a man 
like Rudinger disliked her? One day she went to him and said : “ I 
should be glad if henceforth you would show your accounts not only 
to my father but to myself.” He looked surprised and tried to 
emphasize the strength of his position by adopting a slightly mocking 
tone. Fraulein Elisabeth, I imagined that I was appointed by your 
father and not by you.” 

She was prepared for his kind of reply, and did not at once allow 
herself to be defeated. “You are no doubt aware of the fact,” she 
replied, “ that I’m responsible for a considerable share of the adminis- 
tration here. I only wanted to ask you to render me a litde service. 
I dm quite aware that I cannot compel you to render me this service.” 

He had a moment of hesitation and then he adopted an arrogant 
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tone which suddenly convinced her that he was ill at case. “ If you 
imagine that I am deceiving you, you’d better tell your father 1” 

“I didn’t ask your advice; I merely wished to be allowed to see 
your accounts.” 

“And I tell you that I owe no duty to any one except to your 
father!” She looked at his red, bulging face with ironic tontempt. 
Then she turned away silently and left the farm. Her suspidons 
against this Rudinger had so far been based upon no certain data, 
but now his conduct confirmed them altogether. She did not know 
whether she could rejokc at seeing him thus unmasked. What could 
she do to him.? He knew her lyeakness and he had successfully spol- 
iated upon it. Papa had a blind faidi in Him aiMl would not tderale 
any accusatbn unless it vyoe proved up to the hilt 
At any liaig ' she OMSd 'hope the fdlow would feel a little 
fiF^beese^ fay dbis oonversatkui and that he would put a brake on his 
explohatim of ho' childlike ccmfidence. She had noticed 

before that he was afraid of her. Perhaps the continuous silent check 
she exercised had kept him back mmre than once fitan giving Way 
entirely to temptation. Perhaps he would not venture to juggle too 
impudently with figtires in future. His half-lowered eyelids tcM her 
of his hatred. 

And although die suHered at the thought that no one here loved 
her, there was a bitter-sweet satisfaction in the knowledge that one 
person hated her from the bottom of his heart. 
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AN ALLY FOR ELISABETH 

As a result of the efforts made by Stephan under the rector’s constant 
supervision, he was successful at his final examination. When he came 
home with the news Elisabeth kissed him warmly; she did not know 
why she had to cry : no doubt it was merely nerves. “ Do you see 
now how good it was to make you board in the house of the rectw:?” 
she asked. But he was not generous enough to allow her to justify 
herself. “ How do you know I would have failed otherwise?” 

Yet there was not much room left in him for resentment. He was 
too happily excited at the idea that after the vacation he would go 
to Vienna and live there entirely on his own. He had great plans and 
consented to discuss them with his sister : he was going to get his 
engineer’s diploma in the shortest possible period. There might be 
no work in this impoverished and shrunken Austria, but other 
countries actually harried by the war were in need of reconstructitaL 
Bridges and railways would have to be built. Roumania would require 
^tge-scale recoiistructioa of the derricks in its oil-wells. A few other 
boys in his dass were also going to become engineers. They said 
that the lack of sdentifically trained men was so great that even 
enemy countries had openings for engineers and paid them well. It 
sounded strange to Elisabeth to hear these words “ pay them well ” 
coming from her brother. How had Stephan acquired this desire for 
money? Here at home such matters were never mentioned. Did it 
come from himself or was he merely repeating what others sdd? 
Anyhow, when he talked like this his voice glowed and she believed 
him while she listened. She would so much have liked to persuade 
hersdf that she felt as he felt. After all, the main thing was that he 
had an aim before him. She thought of Rudi, who predicted shortly 
before his death that very different times were coming for the nobility. 

However much her conscience pricked her, she had to leave her 
father to accompany Stephan to Vienna and to find suitable lodgings 
for him. The adventure of the journey and the few days spent in the 
capital brought them still closer together. Elisabeth was so glad at 
this that she forgot how far Stephan had already moved away from 
her. Before they went he studied a plan of Vie nna and he took her 
round like a trained guide. On the first morning he insisted on 
vmting the Polytechnic Museum with her. She followed him 
obohajliyasd allowed him to explain the inventions and the machines 
ci whidi he nnagined he understood the purpose and the working. 
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The big city offered frcro a housing shortage and it prov^i very 
difficult to find a suitable room. One of those they visited was sombre 
and airless, sumptuously furnished in the Maria-Theresa style, with 
plaster statues and pedestals and heavy fringed curtains. The inhabir 
tants of the house made no effort to hide their resentment because 
they had to let out rooms. Another room was not clean, and the smell 
of stale underlinen permeated the house. There were shrieking and 
fighting children who would have made it impossible for Stephan 
to concentrate when he studied. Sometimes a room seemed a little 
more attractive, but then Elisabeth was frightened by the unwhole- 
some glance the young war widow, who was the landlady, cast in 
the direction of her prospective nineteen-year-did lod^. Three days 
were lost inspecting totally unsekabk^ rcKW^ ^ch time it was 
necessary m imh the impresisioii one received during the 

ijD^|>ectiom TWe were long |cremiads lower middle-class land- 
ladies who declared that with the wicked rise in prices they could no 
longer make both ends meet on their little pensions. This depressing 
odyssey completely discouraged Stephan. He had never thought of 
Vienna as a grey and disconsolate town where naked misery stared 
from every corner. Gradually he got into the frame of mind in which 
he was prepared to accept anything. Elisabeth had to struggle not only 
with her own fatigue but also with his growing disinclination to go 
on with the search. 

After much hesitation she decided to pay a visit to the von Stradas. 
After all they would have been hurt if they had known that she had 
been in Vienna without visiting them. 

When the visitors were announced. Aunt Louise rudicd downstairs 
and embraced them both. She was undbie to utter a angle word. 
Elisabeth saw tears in her eyes, and saW the ifcaces which the 
loss of Arnim six years ago had left on this face that used to be so 
bright and so well preserved. She felt a^amed because she had 
refused to believe in Aunt Louise’s great sorrow at Rudi’s death. It 
had all seemed so exaggerated and artificial to her. But what if Aunt 
Louise really felt like this? She had been an actress once, and maybe 
her nature needed to express itself with much outward display. This 
would not necessarily mean that her grief was insincere. In the 
drawing-room Elisabeth noticed the photographs of Arnim and Rudi 
together in one frame, to which was tied a piece of black cr^pe. She 
tried to look away from it, but this was not easy because Aunt Louise 
sat down precisely underneath the pictures. During a lull in the 
conversation she intercepted Elisabeth’s glance and with a sad smile 
she said : “ Yes, my two boys.” 

Stephan looked at Elisabeth with surprise : she continued to stare 
without saying anything. Later Aunt Louise produced more photo- 
graphs. Here was Mizzi in her bridal dress, holding a bouquet. She 
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Still seemed childlike as she looked with pride at her husband, not a 
romantic young musician but an elderly banker with a kindly face. 

She has a little girl now,” said Aunt Louise. Vera was working in 
Berlin with a doctor whose acquaintance she had made at the front. 
Louise von Strada almost faltered while making this confession. She 
looked at Elisabeth, trying to read her thoughts, and added with a 
sigh, “ Yes, my husband and I did not find it easy to get used to the 
idea, but she never asked for our consent. When she came back from 
the war she seemed not to have the faintest notion that we might wish 
to have a say in her affairs. Surely, she said, after allowing her to go 
to the front, we were not going to interfere if she wished to go to 
Berlin? Do think it’s the same thing? We could not possibly have 
prevented her doing war work, because, after the death of her only 
brother, she felt it was her duty. Oh, Elisabeth, it was just as though 
a stranger had come to our home! She did not even want to live 
with us, and within two days went and took a room of her own in 
town. You’d hardly believe it, but I slept more soundly when she 
was away at the front than when she was back! And yet we heard 
later that out there she was often enough in real danger. She went 
through air attacks and bombardments. My husband hoped to bring 
her back to reason by marrying her off at once. We knew of someone 
who was sure to make her happy. But she said she wouldn’t think 
of it. She simply laughed at us and took the train for Berlin, to join 
her doctor. 'And she is not even in love with him, I swear it to you, 
Elisabeth. I saw it in her eyes. All she wanted was to be free. If 
you ask me what’s the matter with her, it’s that she never got over 
the loss of Rudi.” 

Louise von Strada turned towards the photographs behind her, and 
she did not notice that Elisabeth had turned deadly pale. “ Oh,” she 
added, “ there’s my husband.” She tried to compose herself. “ How 
surprised he will be to see you here!” 

TTiough his delicate and pale face was drawn and though his hair 
had turned entirely grey, Herr von Strada was still true to type. He 
threw an enquiring glance at Elisabeth. It was as though he wanted 
to find out whether Louise’s hysteria was in any way upsetting her. 
Later he looked at her. more closely. Why was she still unmarried, 
he wondered. It was a fascinating problem. Here in Vienna a woman 
like Elisabeth would not have been left mourning her fiance very 
long. As he came in he kissed his wife’s hand with a courtesy in which 
Elisabeth recognized a kind of pity. He did not say a word about 
Arnim and Rudi but said he was surprised to see how big Stephan 
had grown and how much he looked like his mother. Elisabeth told 
him the purpose of their journey and described their adventures in a 
tone whkh she tried to make as indifferent as possible. He did not 
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aliow her to say much. “ Surely,” be said, turning to hds wife, the 
boy can stay with us { 

‘‘Arnim’s room is still unoccupied,’’ said Louise as Aoegh there 
were no other rooms in the big house. 

The invitation was welcome to Elisabeth, but it also frightened her 
a little. She knew that Stephan would be received with love in 
surroundings that were, after all, his own. But it would also mean 
that there would be no escaping from a regular correspondence with 
Aunt Louise, and that she would be subjected to a steady stream of 
letters about Rudi and Amim. However, it would be for Stephan's 
good. And a look at the quiet, ageing von Strada with his silent 
tolerance made her a litde kss sensitive. 

The days dE fruitless search had mcDowed 1^. Stephan’s craving 
for feeedoi;i| given way 4o a desire to settle down. He 

turned to her in happy ^siiprise. She blushed and was unable to hide 
her own relief. She made a modest protest, but Aunt Louise had 
already taken charge and would tolerate no reastancc. 

Will you come and live here with us in the autumn, Stephan?” 
she asked. He nodded with boyish gratitude, and without further 
hesitation Aunt Louise opened her hungry maternal heart to him. 
The matter was settled. 

Back at Maria-Licht time weighed heavily on Stephan’s hands. He 
also discovered that the farm was not what it used to be in the days 
when he could drop in any time, and when the farmer’s wife would 
make a special cup of coffee for him. “ It’s just as thmigh it were no 
longer our own farm,” he said to Elisab^. She agreed wMi a sigh. 

Why don’t you read if you arc boied.^” die asked. 

Soon enough rn do nothing hilt look at books,’’' he said. “ 

I thought that was just what you vs^ted?” 

No doubt, but now it’s vacation.” 

It was difficult to get him to do anything. He seemed to have one 
thought only, that of going to Vienna and being a student. The 
harvest was in full swing now, but he felt little desire to go and help. 
Everywhere he came across this fellow with the dragging leg who 
was always urging on the labourers and the maids, and hardly allowed 
them time for a drink or a joke. 

Stephan took his bicycle and went to Klagenfurt. Soon he did this 
every day and his references to what he did there were of the 
vaguest : there might be a game of tennis or a visit to some friends. 
He complained that he had so little pocket money. Others were able 
to offer cigarettes or to treat their friends while he had always to 
accept and could never reciprocate. Elisabeth hastened to put this 
right. Was it not a proof of pride on his part? She was sure that he 
called once more on the Klaus family, but she thought it wiser not 
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to interfere. She did not want to quarrel with him before he went to 
Vienna, because it would make her remorseful for months. She did 
not even protest when he gradually acquired the habit of coming home 
only for dinner and for the night. If she ceased to ask where he had 
been, she saved him from the necessity of fibbing. A few more weeks 
and he would be off to Vienna, where a new world would open to 
him, and Klagenfurt and the Klaus family would soon be forgotten. 
Perhaps he was merely drawn towards the litde girl because he liked 
to display himself in his capacity of future student. 

When at last Stephan also began to miss meals, Papa became angry. 
He noticed litde of what happened in the house and lived entirely 
with his own thoughts. Recendy Elisabeth had found on his desk the 
beginning of a letter to Rudi in which he informed him, in the stiff, 
impersonal manner that characterized his letters, of the death of his 
mc^er. The ink was hardly dry and the letter had only just been 
written, but it was dated May loth, 1915, the day on which Rudi had 
been killed. All this showed how much Papa was losing contact with 
reality. But one thing remained supremely important to him. He 
demanded that his son and his daughter should be punctual at meals, 
and that the soup should be served at the stroke of the hour. Down 
in the kitchen old Anna functioned exclusively as the living conscience 
of Maricdl, who held rather liberal notions on the subject of time. 
She never was sure when to put the potatoes or the vegetables on the 
fire. Moreover, she was expecting a baby once more and Anna’s 
critidsin often made her angry. Now then, you old timepiece, are 
you trying to drive me on again!”— ‘And not without reason. One 
can never trust you.” And the old timepiece usually turned out to 
be right. By the time it was nearly one Mariedl was all in a sweat. 
Ignaz held the soup-mreen to have it filled. Then he rushed upstairs 
with it, sounded the gong, and walked into the dining-room for his 
great piece of play-acting in the character of butler, leisurely and calm. 

The Major knew nothing about these achievements behind the 
scenes. He merely looked round with threatening eyes if Stephan 
was not present. He sat down, red with anger, opposite the nervous 
and silent Elisabeth, and served him self first in an uncontrolled and 
greedy manner. When, by the time the sweet arrived, he heard 
Stephan throwing his bicycle against the wall and rushing upstairs 
three at a time, he crumpled his table napkin and shouted at the 
late-comer, trying to look innocently surprised ; “ Get away to your 
rooml” 

Then Stephan went to Vienna and the only thing that struck Georg 
was the absence of a culprit on whom he could vent his resentment. 
During the first week he often thought that Stephan was again late for 
the meal. When Elisabeth reminded him that Stephan was studying 
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in Vienna, he said in a n^ve and Aanacfaced way : Of coarse, I 
forgot” And then die fdt scBTy him* 

It took Elisabeth a long time before die conid per her father 
to sell a small field to |»y for Stephan’s studies* Rudinger pnotested 
angrily but Georg surprised him fey his determination. It was 
Elisab^’s first little triumfdi over the farmer. Rudinger saw too late 
that the dd man could not be intimidated. Elisabeth tried to exploit 
her success by poiating out to her father that perhaps Rudinger was 
not entirely to be trusted, but she was compelled to give up the attempt 
almost at once. During his moments of absent-mindedness nothing 
penetrated to him, and when his head was ckar he realized only too 
well that the farmer and his daughter hated one another. He took no 
notice of what each said to him 2fymt the other, and this was aU that 
remained of Ms smse of iustke whkh used to be so strong. 

Hie news from Stqiian was excellent. Aunt Lcaiise wrote about 
him in her usual exalted manner. She praised him for having kept 
his innocence, and tcM of his zeal in attending lectures. She was 
compelled to take him with her to the theatre if die wanted him to 
take an evening off. She was even compelled to amirt him that unless 
he went to the theatre occasionally he would be unable to say later that 
he had been a student in Vienna. Stephan’s first letter confirmed 
Aunt Louise’s news. He declared that he could have been nowhere 
as happy as with Aunt Louise and Uncle Felix. His studies filled 
him with delight, and to compensate for all the mathematics he had 
to study he read Schiller, Grillparzer and Shakespeare’s historical 
dramas. A little later, shordy before the Christmas vacation, Aunt 
Louise’s letters seemed to become less enthusiastic. She seemed to be 
disappointed because Stejiian no longer rtxpiircd her dbapoixm^^ : 
“ Vioana has really got hoM of him! Hicrc are days when he comes 
home merely to have a mealJ My hudaand even bclie\^ that we ought 
to restrain him a littie. Who would have thought this a month ago! 
Please don’t imagine there is anything wrong. He is as innocent as 
ever and he still does not go out in order to have fun (although at his 
age I think he would be fully entided to do so) but he goes to meetings 
and takes part in debates about these new ideas which have got hold 
of him. I have an idea that at present he reads too much outside his 
own studies. Sometimes he comes home with piles of books and he 
locks himself with them in his room. The result is that he doesn’t 
look as well as he used to. It is a good thing that the vacation will 
soon be here. He has just come in now and he’s rushing out again. 

I have not even been able to exchange a word with him. Perhaps I’m 
merely worrying because I should so like to see a littie more of him! 
He does so remiud me of Arnim ! ” 

Stephan no longer found time to add postscripts to Aunt Louise’s 
letters. Once there came a request for extra pocket money. He did 
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not want to make unnecessary use of the generosity of Aunt Louise 
and Uncle Felix. He declared with an air of mystery and self- 
importance that he had his own reasons for this. The result was that 
Elisabeth looked towards the coming Christmas with a certain anxiety 
and nervousness. She wanted to see the boy with her own eyes. 

What a Christmas it was going to be! While she was waiting rather 
nervously for further news from Vienna, the postman brought a letter 
with a French stamp. When she saw the handwriting of the address 
she had to lean against the wall lest she should fall. 

It was a letter from Angflique! 

Without warning she found herself with a letter from her sister 
in her hands. Angelique was alive, she had not forgotten her. 
Suddenly the world became something wonderful again. A warm 
sunny light surrounded her and her heart felt weak with happiness. 
Even if Ae had not been so profoundly religious she would have been 
convinced of God’s kindness. She read the letter through a mist of 
tears : “ I struggled for days with myself before I wrote. I should 
have preferred never to bother any of you again. But I am compelled 
to do it, and my only excuse is that I am acting not only for myself 
but for the good of my child. I am alone here with my boy. Desmond 
has left us here with his sister and I have no money to follow him. 
But I must speak to him once more. I Elisabeth! I am in a 
terrible situation, and you are my last hope. I know how bad the 
exdiange is, and I am asking you for a great sacrifice. I need three 
hundred francs, but I swear that you’ll get the money back. I realize 
that I have no right to s^k how things are at home. You need not 
reply, but do send me the money, if you can still discover a trace of 
feeling for me!” 

Elisabeth realized that this was not the moment to give way to her 
intense emotion. Later on she would try to visualize it all. Angflique 
had become the mother of a boy; her husband had left her in the 
lurch with her child. Later she would quietly read the letter again. 
When she did, she felt hurt by Angelique’s ridiculous and petty 
pride. But now action was necessary. The money was needed and 
the first thing to do was to tell Papa that Stephan needed some 
expensive books. 

She locked herself up in her room to compose a letter. At first she 
thought that she would only write a few words to go together with 
the money, but she was unable to restrict herself to this. Her heart 
was jubilant, and this she must show her sister even while she told her 
how sorry she was about her news. She mentioned the registered 
letters she had addressed to Switzerland and which had never been 
answered, bjit she did this only to prove that she had not forgotten 
her. Once more she told everything that had happened ~ during the 
last years, though she had to fight against a slight suspicion that 
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Augeiiquc might well have received tht Imt letters but preferred not 
to admit it. As she went on, woids came more easily to her. ‘‘ Mean- 
while,’^ she wrote, Stephan is studying in Vienna. He is ocming 
over for the Christmas vacation. What a dream it would be, 
Angelique, if you were here also and we could fetch him from the 
train together. Oh, my dear little sister, if only you would come 
here and bring your boy with you! I should so love to see him and 
to hold him in my arms. How old is he? What is his name? Oh, 
Angflique, I won’t try to console you in a suffering which you cannot 
accept yourself, but I cannot forget that you have a child. What would 
I not give to have a child of Paul’s? I have never been ^le to a)nfess 
this to any one, not even to Rudi when he was hcMM iat the time. 
You may not yet be able to enjoy to the fuH^the wealth you posses; in 
yom chttd. But one day you will admit that I’m right Herewith 
the meiiicy fer ^dhkh you adb. Write to me ^ain if it is not enough* 
Write to iM, my dear lister, you dem’t know how happy a word frcmi 
you will make me. Have you heard anything in France about the 
plebiscite which has been held here, and which at least has -thought 
us the certainty that we are not to be added to the new Servia? Ob, 
God, Angelique, what dreadful things have happened to our poor 
country! Do you still feel sufficiently Austrian to realize the dreadful 
times we are going through? I don’t mean this as a reproach, and 
perhaps you have begun to look upon your husband’s country as your 
own. But it must have been difficult for you at first. I understand all 
this so well, and perhaps the question only escaped me because in the 
last few days I have heard nothing else talked about. The bells are 
ringing throughout Austria. There is so much misery in the wbeie 
world that people npi^t just as well stop loving 
looking at tubers as th^ were enemies K we had won 

war I don’t think we would have treated France cKflercntly frem the 
way we are being treated, and the injustice of it would be just as 
intolerable to me. I hope there are French people who feel this too. 
But why am I talking about all this; there is no need to convince 
you that we did not want the war, not we, nor Rudi, nor Paul, and 
the hundreds of thousands of others who fell. Kiss your French boy 
from his Austrian aunt and tell him that I am already as fond of him 
as if I had seen him. I am so infinitely happy that you have come back 
to me and that I have once more a little sister. Do reply soon, 
Angelique, don’t keep me waiting!” 

A reply came at once. It was a little hesitant and shamefaced. 
Angflique obviously found it difficult to comment upon all the sad 
things that had happened since her flight from Maria-Licht. No doubt 
she had thought much less of home during all these years than 
Elisabeth had supposed. She wrote that she thought it dreadful that 
Rudi and Paul had been killed, but she expressed herself in a manner 
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suggesting that the information had not entirely penetrated to her. 
Apparently at the moment nothing was real to her except the question 
whether she could recapture her husband. She had met him in 
Switzerland, whence she now wrote. He was willing to support her 
jfinancially provided she agreed to a divorce. But this she had refused. 
She swore to Elisabeth that she had never seen the letters of the 
previous year. 

‘‘Jules opened all my correspondence. He was terribly jealous in 
those days. I suppose your letter was written in German and therefore 
he could not read it. I think he must simply have torn it up. He did 
not want me to have any contact with home and he wanted me to 
remain completely dependent on him. It is also possible that he put 
the envelope in his pocket and forgot all about it. When he was 
working he could never think of anything else. Naturally during the 
war there was much less chance of giving concerts and this gave 
him more opportunity for composing. Oh, if you knew what marvel- 
lous things he has donel All this is over now, because the woman 
who turned his head wants him to travel the world with her as a 
soloist. And so she will be able to keep him away from me. I admit 
I have had difficult years with him, but I am not complaining. They 
were marvellous years and I have always known that I need expect 
no gratitude from him. Men with a talent as great as his are perhaps 
a little selfi^ and take whatever is offered to them. I feel no resent- 
ment. As far as she is concerned, I have one bitter consolation. Soon 
enough die will notice that die wfll never hold him entirely. The 
violin is his one eternal love and music is the only thing that absorbs 
him entirely. I knew it beforehand, that evening in Vienna, but it 
has not prevented my following him even to the gates of Hell. I could 
not possibly describe what I have been through during those four years 
because I was an Austrian. Even Jules himself was often unkind. 
But if I were asked to go through it all again, I would, if I could only 
have him back. But now it is all over.” 

She also wrote that she would love to accept Elisabeth’s invitation 
to come to Maria-Licht at Christmas. The mere thought stirred up 
strange feelings in her. It still appeared so incomprehensible, and 
she was a little frightened at the thought of seeing all those faces from 
her former life. Was Ignaz still there? And Anna? And Brigitte? 
Right, in a few days’ time, she would step on the train. She had 
money enough left. She had no photos to send, but Elisabeth would 
see soon enough after whom her boy took. His name was Jacques. 
Elisabeth was overwhelmed with joy. She wondered how she ought 
to break the hews to her father. Would not the wisest thing be to 
present hiru unprepared with a fait accompli} She could not believe 
tiiat he would be obdurate when his lost daughter and her little son 
appeared before him. But, on the other hand, it was to be feared that 
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the shock would be too much for him and might do him harm. The 
day before Angelique^s arrival die was no longer able to keep the great 
news to herself. At table she said : “ Papa, there’s a letter. It’s a letter 
from Angelique ” 

He looked up from his plate in confusion. Then surprise appeared * 
on his face. Had he taken in what she said? He did not answer. 

‘‘You remember Angelique, don’t you?” Elisabeth asked with 
beating heart. He nodded slowly but he still gave no reply. 

“ She’s very unhappy, Papa. We must take her back here with us 
at home.” 

“No,” he said. And suddenly she saw that he was struggling 
against a great emotion. “No, it cannot be!” Tears sprang into 
Elisabeth’s eyes.^ “iVc afceady.tcdd heat that could He 

nKide o£ “ No, xk). I won’t have her here! 

If k’s oiiy what she tfeerves. If Rudi were alive I 

woiAis’t mi^. But now I won’t see her any more. Not as things 
are now J” 

“ But will you at least read her letter. Papa! Ekr hudband ha^ left 
her. She is alone with her son. She has a son!” 

“ Enough!” he dmuted suddenly, and his voice went over into a 
falsetto. He banged the table so hard that the glasses tinkled and 
Ignaz rushed in. 

In the presence of his frightened servant he tried to go on eating, 
but he was unable to bring the spoon to his mouth with his trembling 
hand. As Elisabeth remained silent, unable to utter another word, he 
seemed to grow a little calmer. After a while it was impossible to see 
whether he was still thinking about the affair. There was a sw^ ci 
stewed fruit of which he \ras f^rtioLilarly fond. He hdlped himself 
with his usual greed and ^iddenly he asked wi^ Ste|:hali was omiing 
for his vacation. She had to repeat her answer several times : “ At 
Christmas, Papa.” It seemed to surjHise him. 

After lunch he rose with difficulty, though he never allowed him- 
self to be assisted. He had acquired the habit of taking a siesta and 
his rest became longer every day. Now that it was winter it was 
dark when he woke up and he was never quite sure whether it was 
morning or evening. He always asked Mariedl whether the morning 
paper was on his table. Anyhow he did not look at it any longer and 
Elisabeth wondered whether she ought not to stop the subscription, 
which seemed a waste of money. He kept reading a pile of news- 
papers from the first year of the war, and especially the news from 
the front. He had drawn a number of sketches in the margin. With 
one of these papers in his hand he sometimes stood for a long time in 
front of a map staring at the little flags that marked the front line. 

That evening and the following morning he did not mention 
Angelique. Had he entirely forgotten her, or had he decided to accept 
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her return after his protest? Elisabeth arrived at the station an hour 
before the time. At last the train steamed slowly in, and among the 
people who hurried towards the exit she saw a slim lady in dark 
clothes and a litde boy in a sailor suit, waiting near a pile of luggage. 
She rushed towards her sister and clasped her in her arms. 
“Angelique!” Angelique returned her kiss as though she felt shy 
among all the people on the platform. She looked at her elder sister 
with some hesitation, then she smiled: “Thank you for having 
come to fetch me.’" Elisabeth was too nervous to say anything. 
Angflique had become an elegant woman. Beneath the deceptive 
freshness of her make-up she looked tired and ill. She was dressed 
with a refined simplicity. Elisabeth herself had taken extra care of 
her appearance, but she noticed the contrast between herself and the 
urban elegance of her sister. The luggage for which Angelique called 
a porter was also luxurious, and it seemed incredible that a few 
hundred francs could have made such a difference to her. The little 
boy was four and in his long navy-blue trousers he looked very slender. 
His large brown eyes burned in his pale little face. They reminded 
Elisabeth of someone else. He took off his beret very politely and 
displayed a wealth of brown curly hair. “Bonjour, Madame!” he 
said in his shrill voice while his Aunt Elisabeth lifted him up and 
pressed him on her heart. She remembered that this was exaedy the 
way in which, years ago, die first Stephan had greeted their French 
governess. She told this to Angfiique as soon as they were in the 
canine. Angelique nodded and said meditatively: “Yes, when I 
heard Desmond in Vienna for the first time, he reminded me at once 
of Stephan.” 

Elisabeth wondered. Was Angelique trying to make herself believe 
that the child owed this remarkable resemblance with her twin 
brother to his father and not to herself? Little Jacques looked at his 
mother in surprise because she was speaking words he could not 
understand. - 

“Are we going to see Papa to-day. Mama?” he asked in French. 
Elisabeth stroked his hair sadly. Angelique replied in the language 
which seemed easier to her than German ; “ But no, darling, surely 
you remember that Papa is giving concerts in Italy.” 

Ignaz could not help looking back from the box. A moment ago 
he had stepped towards Angelique with genuine feelings of joy. 
Perhaps he hoped that she still remembered that one evening when 
she had danced with him in the meadow. But she took away all his 
self-confidence by the dignity she had acquired and by her utter 
indifference. Now she was staring meditatively through the window. 
Perhaps she wanted to avoid the memories called up by all the things 
she saw, and die adeed her boy how he liked all these woods in which 
his mama had played when she was a girl. “ And how do you like it 
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yourself?^’ Elisabett asked quickly. Will you be able to bear it?” — 
“ I haven’t so much choice,” replied Angelique with an attempt at 
humour that sounded a litde bitter. Elisabeth tried to hide her dis- 
appointment. She regretted her imprudent question. She would make 
many mistakes yet if her sister remained so touchy. “ Anyhow,” she 
added, “ it will be excellent for your boy out here.” Angdique under- 
stood. She meant to imply in a tactful way that the child did not 
look well. She looked at him almost with displeasure, and arranged 
his collar. Elisabeth had nothing more to say. Suddenly she had the 
oppressive feeling that Angelique was closer to her while they were 
merely corresponding. Her anxiety about the forthcoming interview 
between her father and her sister returned. There was no hope that 
Angelique would fall round his neck like a remorseful child and 
him to was afraid o£ her pride. What if 

AngSiqpc were io tinm roiiiid suddenly and walk away? 

Everytibing happened in a manna: Elisabeth could not have fore- 
seen. Ang3k|ue was uttoly self-possessed as she entered the old 
castle. She showed no trace of fear. She answered old Anna’s tearful 
greetings with indifference and with a set determination not to give 
way to sentimentality. Still in this frame oE mind she entered the 
dining-room where, in a few moments, the meeting with her father 
would take place. She put her arms round her boy, who leaned against 
her shyly but full of curiosity and looked with large eyes at the door 
through which the old gendeman was just coming in. “Good-day, 
Papa,” said Angelique very quiedy without even holding her hand out 
to him. He turned towards her and went red. Then he went to his 
usual place at table and it looked for a m<MneBt as though he would 
simply ignore her. But something unexpected happened. Before be 
sat down he made a dumsy gesture with his hand, inviting her to sit 
down. Angdique took her pl^ in her old chair, and litde Jacques 
sat down between them. He was already busily tying his table 
napkin round his neck while he looked on with interest as Mama 
served the soup. Georg had suddenly ceased to be the centre of the 
table. Elisabeth did not dare talk either to her father or to her sister. 
She addressed herself to her litde nephew and praised him for the 
neat manner in which he held his spoon and ate without spilling. 

“ I am very fond of soup,” he declared, and Elisabeth could not help 
looking at her father in order to try to discover what he thought of 
this perky litde guest. The Major looked fixedly down at his plate. 
Was he feeling uncomfortable? Elisabeth would not have imagined 
such a thing was possible. But Angelique, after an absence of six 
years, had apparendy been confident all along that provided she met 
him calmly and widi the self-possession of a woman of the world, 
he would be too shy to be unpleasant. Her clothes, her delicate 
perfume, especially her reserve, had turned his daughter into a lady 
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towards whom he was bound to observe a certain elementary courtesy. 
From the first day he was secretly afraid of Angelique. He had never 
been afraid of Elisabeth, to whom he was used. 

Little Jacques chattered on unconcerned, and every word that 
dropped from his lips was received like an oracle. Elisabeth wondered 
wheier the happy light that was cast over the old dwelling would not, 
in the end, penetrate into Papa’s heart and liberate him from the 
strain that held him rigid. One day Georg involimtarily cast a side- 
ways glance in the direction of his young neighbour. The child was 
fri^tened and sprang towards his mother. “Is the old gentleman 
angry with me?” he asked. 

“ Of course not,” said Angelique, wiping his mouth with his table 
napkin : “ He’s your grandpapa.” 

The presence of the child made these daily meetings infinitely easier. 
Without him they would have been truly unbearable. Both sisters 
were able to busy themselves with him and to converse about him. 
Georg sat there seemingly present only in body. He still refused to 
talk, but gradually a change came over him. When he looked at the 
little boy something protecting and tender crept into his stern glance. 
Anyhow, he seemed determined never again to frighten the child. 
And after a week a greater miracle still took place. Georg had been 
accustomed to help himself first at table, indifferent to the con- 
temptuous way in which Angelique looked at him while he continued 
this old habit. But one day, without saying anything, he took the 
plate of his grandson and filled it before helping himself. This 
became at once the rule, and Jacques, proud of his victory over this 
dangerous old man, held out his plate as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world. The first time this happened, Elisabeth 
had to turn away quickly in order to hide her tears. She wondered 
whether her father had observed the striking likeness which had been 
obvious to her from the beginning. No, he was no longer able to 
notice such things. By now he had probably already forgotten that 
Rudi was not the first son he had lost. 

Even if Georg had remembered any French he could never have 
brought himself to speak this language to his grandson. But the child 
was making astounding progress in German, and one day he surprised 
the Major by calling him Grosspapa, Anna Krone had taught him 
this word. She would have liked to keep him in her kitchen all day 
long. But this was impossible because Jacques had many other impor- 
tant occupations. He had to go on his daily round of inspection over 
the farm, he had to be present when the cattle and the horses were 
being fed, and he had to visit the chicken runs to make sure that the 
had been collected. He was the only one who felt as much at 
fame in the farm as in the castle, and for his sake the maids were 
ready to brave Rudinger and to risk a gruff reprimand. 
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Anna went to see Magdalena Eisengruba:. She told her how moch 
the child resembled the first Stephan. It^s Stephan himsdfc^ as true 
as Fm alive 1 ’’ she said. She had been resigned to her fate for a niindba: 
of years, but now she felt rebellious against the stupid and cruel blow 
which had deprived her so early of her husband : “ Why isn't Krone 
alive, to sec it with his own eyes! If he had known that Stephan 
was going to come back to us, he would certainly have looked out 
more carefully that night and he would have heard the train behind 
him!” 

Sometimes, when Georg withdrew into solitude after the evening 
meal, Angelique sat down at the piano. All these years she had 
neglected her violin, but she had learnt to play the piano surprisingly 
well. She did not mind if Elisabeth put the child to bed. Had she 
not kissed him good-ni^t aircsrfy when they got up from table? She 
tried to play by heart various compositions of her hud^and's. EHid 
die regcrice in dm brief solitude whkh gave her an opportunity to lose 
herself in memories, or did she perhaps want to excite Elisabeth's 
curiosity about this music? As soon as her sister came back she 
stopped playing and was haughty and distant as usual. But one day 
Elisabeth told her how much she liked what Angflique was playing, 
although she had only heard it through the door. From this moment 
Angelique opened her heart and continued to play vigorously when 
her sister was present. One evening she even began to talk about her 
life in Venice in the early days of her marriage. She told how she 
had lived in a dream with Desmond in the town of gondolas and 
music, while the world was at war and no one talked about anything 
else. Perhaps by now she was idealizing tim perkd, Elis^>etfa 
observed her secretly and noticed how much loneliness and sorrow 
there lay between those Venman days of sdBdi and careless enjoy- 
ment of the moment. As soon as Angelique noticed the slightest trace 
of pity she became silent and went to bed. She wanted to be envied, 
not pitied. And yet Elisabeth envied her so much, but for an entirely 
different reason, for a reason which hardly existed in the eyes of 
Angelique. 

Stephan was expected home in a few days' time and it was decided 
that Angelique would go to meet him at the train. The boy had not 
yet heard about her return. This kind of surprise did not thrill 
Angelique in the least, but she felt that she might give this pleasure 
to her elder sister. Besides, she wished to take the opportunity of 
having her hair done at Klagenfurt and to buy Jacques a warm suit 
which Elisabeth wanted to give him. Of course she was rather curious 
to know how her brother, whom she remembered as a thirteen-year-old 
boy, was looking now that he was a student. 

The only thing Elisabeth noticed was that he had grown very thin 
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and that his eyes were curiously tired. It made her forget the whole 
surprise she had prepared for her brother. Stephan, what’s the 
matter with you?” He was unable to answer, but looked in dumb 
surprise at Angelique, who stood a few paces away and asked him in 
an amused voice : “ Don’t you recognize me?” 

He nodded. Although it was bitterly cold he felt so awkward that 
perspiration appeared on his face. He wondered whether he ought 
to kiss her; then put down his suitcase in order to do so. Angdique 
allowed herself to be kissed on the cheek, but warned him not to upset 
her coiflEure because so much care had just been bestowed upon it. 
She was clearly doing her best to make the meeting as easy as possible 
for the young man, and she succeeded in bringing the first shy smile 
on his face. 

Elisabeth took upon herself to tell him in what appeared to her the 
most suitable way what had brought his sister back. But Angelique 
robbed the occasion of every dramatic element by teasing him; she 
said that he must feel very dignified now that he was a student, and 
asked him whether he had a sweetheart in Vienna. Was it because of 
that he looked so tired? But her jokes did not seem to amuse hkn. 
With averted face he said that he had been through many experiences 
in Vienna, and that he usually went to bed very late. Did he say 
this merely in order to acquire more importance in Angdique’s eyes? 

In the evening when she was alone with him, Elisabeth heard a litdc 
mcMre. He had been taken by other students to political meetings which 
had turned him into a convinced Communist. His story was rather 
confused and interspersed with arguments in which he tried to prove 
to his sister that the world was wrongly organized. The republic had 
not destroyed any of the old evils. The rich were still living on the 
blood of the poor. The manufacturers of war materials, the army 
contractors, had sent the people to the slaughter for four years, and 
had allowed millions to bleed to death in the trenches in order to fill 
their pockets. Instead of getting their deserved reward, that of hang- 
ing from the nearest street lamp, these executioners still drove in their 
cars without bothering particularly about the republic, which provided 
them with as sound an income as had the empire. At first Stephan 
had been incredulous and even indignant. He wanted to get on his 
feet and shout: ‘‘It’s a lie! A few people may have behaved like 
that, but there are many rich people who are perfeedy decent!” But 
then the speaker began to produce masses of facts and figures, and 
he showed lantern slides of frightful slums where dwelt the hungry 
workers of Europe’s main coal and industrial areas. Then he showed 
the villas, the palaces, the pleasure yachts of mine owners and manu- 
facturers. He argued that all these capitalists preferred not to think 
too seriously about life, lest they should remember the blood and 
the tears with which their wealth had been bought. The speaker 
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read statistics about the frightful mortality in some industries which 
affected even the children who were compelled to work in them. 
Gradually Stephan became very quiet: he felt ashamed of the good 
clothes he was wearing and of his non-proletarian origin. One day a 
friend of his who wrote descriptive articles for a Communist paper 
piloted him through the worst parts of Vienna. From that day 
Stephan felt a kind of nausea when he climbed the marble steps of 
the von Stradas’ house. He began to read books on politics and 
economics which he borrowed from his friend, and finally he joined 
the Communist Party. He proudly displayed the party badge beneath 
the lapel of his coat. 

At first Elisabeth listened to him widi astonishment and with 
incredulity. But then die began to grow angry. Of course she had 
no doubt that there was much amiss in the organization of the world, 
but wcmld those reformers to whom Stephan had been listening be 
able to set things right.? It irritated her to hear him throwing about 
all these cliche intended for the masses. How could he be such a 
defenceless tool in the hands of his new friends? The worst of it was 
that Stephan seemed to feel ashamed of his good ancient family name. 
What did he think there would be left of him if he gave up his name? 

She wanted to explain her reactions to Stephan's stories, but she 
was afraid that if she allowed herself to be too explicit, too sharp, she 
would merely increase the distance there was already between them. 
And perhaps she took these things too seriously. After all, she was 
older than Stephan and she ought to be wise enough not to be 
upset by his immature notions. If he was so easily influenced, it would 
be better for her to get hold of him, to use his weakness, and to guide 
him imperceptibly away from dangerous pitfalls. If she acted like one 
in authcarity she might easily drive him to do something irresponsible. 
She therefore led him to talk uninterruptedly till he had poured out 
all the things that had been impressed upon him. Then she answered 
that she wanted first of all to assimilate the things he had told her. 
Before she made up her mind she would like to read some of these 
books he had borrowed from his friends. Would it not be possible 
for her to meet some of these young men? What if he tried to get one 
or two of them to spend a week of their vacation at Maria-Licht? 

He looked at her a little self-consciously and said : “ They would 
never consent to come here.” His voice sounded as though this 
declaration was something to be proud of. 

‘‘Why not?” asked Elisabeth. He said nothing, and she tbought 
that she understood what he meant, 

“Why not admit at once that you feel ashamed yourself because 
you’re here with us?” He blushed, and did not find a reply at once. 
“ No,” he muttered at last, somewhat awkwardly, “ but in Vienna, in 
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that splendid house, when they see me go in .. . Yes, there I do feel 
ashamed.” 

“ Oh, when they see you go home to the von Stradas 1 
“ I feel ashamed most of all because I have to hide from Aunt Louise 
and Uncle Felix what I feel and think. Besides, they would never 
understand,” he added hastily. “ And I don’t want them to laugh at 
me!” He drew a deep breath. “Maybe they’ve noticed something 
as it is. It began when I refused to accept any more money from 
Aunt Louise. I don’t think I want to stay with her any longer. I 
don’t want to live in a marble palace while my friends stay in litde 
atdc rooms. I’ve brought everything with me for the vacation, even 
my books. I shan’t have to go for them later.” 

Elisabeth wondered what she ought to do. She could not force him 
to live with the von Stradas, but what was she to do with him? Was 
it right to let him return to Vienna if, instead of studying, he dabbled 
in politics, and perhaps even in politics of a dangerous kind? He 
had become, as he called it, “ a member of the party.” Was the 
wisest course to take it all with a dose of irony? 'Were all these 
>.mnrir.n<! and dccisions merely an unavoidable stage in his evolution 
towards manhood? If so, he should be allowed to rage and scold 
until he grew tired, and until he had grown beyond this stage. He 
was bound to discover in the long nm that by education and tradition 
he bdemged here. Vienna and his new freedom had gone to his 
h o yl , Thorefore she was left with two problems only: Stephan’s 
future lodgings in Vienna and the letter in which she would have to 
apologize to the von Stradas. 

At last she broke her silence and said that it was at any rate his duty 
to write hims elf to Aunt Louise and to explain why he could not 
return to her after the vacation. She would add a word to his letter. 
Stephan was glad to have won his sister over so easily. After the 
vacation he could return in triumph to his friends. He went up to 
his room at once and drew up a letter, and came down like a schoolboy 
half an hour later to show it to his sister. To his amazement she tore 
up the letter before his eyes. Trembling with anger, she asked him 
why he had not had the courage to write the truth. 

“ I thought you wouldn’t like it,” he said apologetically. 

“And supposing I did not approve, what then? I don’t know 
whether, as a member of your party, you are allowed to tell lies, but 
as long as your signature is von Weygand such a letter is unworthy 
of you.” 

He sat down meekly and began at once to write a second letter in 
her presence. It sounded incredibly thin and imconvincing. He 
showed this letter to her also, although she had not asked him to do 
so. Ought she to be glad, she wondered, and take this as a proof 
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of confidence, or was it merely due to a lack of inner conviction? 
Could he not even go astray with deter m ination? 

She added a postscript; “Dear Aunt Louise, what you will |u$t 
have read is bound not only to amaze you but to hurt you consider- 
ably. Perhaps you will be able to forgive Stephan if you remember 
how young and inexperienced he is. All I can add is the one thing 
which he forgot to write : the expression of our deep gratitude for 
all you have done.” 

A few days later a reply arrived from Vienna. Louise von Strada 
showed herself hardly less unbalanced than Stephan. And then 
Stephan sprang another surprise: he declared that he wanted to 
change his studies. He had apparently not had the courage to confess 
this before. Now his ideal seemed to be to become a medical doctor, 
because his best friend was studying medicine, and because it was 
die only ^dy his conscience allowed him to undertake. Elisabeth 
was almost in de^air. What would the boy want to do six months 
hence? What would be the subject taken by whoever might be his 
best friend then? And where could the money be found to pay for 
all this? The cost of living kept rising most unaccountably. It is 
true that the income from the farm also rose, but not in the same 
proportion. The new government regulated the price of wheat and 
exports of timber had been stopped. There was no point in saving 
money, because within a few days it lost half its value. Life threatened 
to become even more uncertain than during the Great War. Five or 
six years of study in Vienna would be absolutely beyond the family 
means. Moreover they would now have to do without the assistance 
of the von Stradas. She told this to Stephan, but he had his answer 
ready. Degrees and a|:ademic titks would soon be without any vMite. 
The only thing diat mattered wmild be the knowledge one had 
acquired. There woul3 probably soon be a new social regime and 
then fees would be abolished and books, board and lodging would 
be provided to students free of charge. His friends rejoiced at the 
inflation which was the prelude to bankruptcy and the end of 
capitalism, not only in Austria and in Germany but also in the 
victorious countries. 

Elisabeth had not much understanding of money matters, but 
she knew that many people who had hoped to live on a small income 
or a little pension, the meagre fruit of an active life, were being 
reduced to abject poverty and humiliation. Inflation seemed to her a 
cowardly betrayal of these defenceless people; it shocked her so much 
that she could not believe anything could be said in favour of it. No, 
this abominable inflation was not the bankruptcy of capitalism; it 
was the bankruptcy of good faith and of decency. The new state 
which might arise from it filled her in anticipation with loathing and 
contempt. 
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However, if the whole world was rushing towards the abyss it did 
not matter much whether there remained any nobility or not, whether 
Stephan joined the Communist Party, and whether he wanted to 
change his studies every half-year. Perhaps the only reason that made 
her want Stephan to become an architect was that Rudi had advised 
it. Oh, why was Rudi no longer alive? Why was Paul not with 
her to look after Stephan? Why had they died, if the fatherland for 
which they had sacrificed themselves surrendered so dishonourably 
now? Again Elisabeth felt that she had been deceived, dreadfully 
deceived. But she was not rebellious by nature: she knew that 
complaints would not help her. She continued to fight, but with a 
feeling that fate was stronger than she. 

She tried to get support from Faiiter Aigner, her only remaining 
friend. Unhappily he was ill and in bed. He could not possibly come 
over to Maria-Lidit to have a talk with Stephan, and the young man 
who, as a Communist, had given up religion, refused to go and call 
at the priest’s house. Father Aigner advised Elisabeth to give way 
and allow Stephan to change his studies. After all, the desire to 
become a physician was due to an idealistic tendency in him. It was 
better that during the critical years ahead he should have a real 
interest that would protect him up to a point against dangerous 
outside influences. The great tragic aspects of the study he was now 
going to undertake might bring him to himself. Elisabeth looked 
rigidly in front of her and in the end she agreed. 

Elisabeth noticed with a certain envy that Stephan cojofided in 
Angilique much more than in her. More than once Angelique pleaded 
for him in an amused and light-hearted way. It was as though she 
could not possibly take in the seriousness of anything. Perhaps it was 
because her husband systematically refused to answer the many letters 
she kept writing to him. If her own life was ruined, the universal 
destruction of the world aroimd her would almost be a consolation. 
Sometimes she laughed because her brother considered it necessary 
to become a Communist. It seemed to her the play of a foolish child. 
But she never made merry at his expense when he was present : she 
liked to egg him on because she enjoyed the comical display of man- 
hood and wisdom to which he treated her. She listened to him as 
though she were in complete agreement, and told him of the spread 
of Communism in the French trenches shortly before the end of the 
war. Military defeat, she said, would have given France the liberation 
which it was now bringing to Austria, 

The disruptive character of those days affected her like a gently 
exciting narcotic. Whenever she came back from Klagenfurt she 
discussed the giddy rise of foreign currencies and quietly enjoyed the 
ttrxox her stories caused Elisabeth. The number of crowns one had 
to pay for a single dollar was incredible. She read out articles from 
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a paper she had brought in the street protesting i^ainst the unscrupu- 
lous speculators who hurried on Austria's downfall. But her tone 
betrayed a secret admiration for the people whom no scruples deflected 
from their course. Here were men who had the courage to trample 
current morality underfoot. They were able to buy palaces and 
estates imdcr the eyes of the envious, and to drink champagne with 
their lovely mistresses. She wished she were clever enough to make 
money, whatever the method might be. It hurt her pride to be living 
here at her father’s expense, and she would have liked to return to 
her sister the money she had borrowed for her journey to Switzerland. 
But would this ever be possible? The few hundred francs which had 
not yet seemed so much in those days now represented a fantastic 
sum if reckoned in Austrian currency. Desmond could so easily have 
sent a little fc^gn money £o^ her to buy decent clothes. At the cost 
of a few Swiss francs he could have played the part of a benefactor. 
But like every artist he had no morality. As long as he was in love 
with a woman he was prepared to spend his last centime on her, but 
once his feelings changed he forgot all about her. Of course Angelique 
realized that if she were to give her husband his freedom, he would 
be ready to help her at once. 

She offered to accompany Stephan to Vienna in order to find a room 
for him. Elisabeth realized that Angelique would enjoy the trip, 
and as she remembered how she had loathed roaming through Vienna 
in search of a room and witnessing the moral degeneration and the 
open misery that were displayed in the big city, she gladly accepted 
her sister’s suggestion. Angdlique excitedly packed her trunk and 
felt no qualms in entrusting little Jacques to her sister for the time 
of her absence. 

Jacques did not a|^)car to mind being kft with his aunt. He followed 
her everywhere. He was still small, but somdiow he ^emed already 
able to console her in her troubles. Looking after him made her forget 
her cares. Elisabeth had been sorry for him from the beginning 
because his father had left him, but now she noticed that he hardly 
mentioned his mother once she had gone. To his great delight she 
allowed him to walk about in old clothes that had once belonged to 
the second Stephan. The child seemed glad to get out of the pretty 
suit in which his mother dressed him, but he suddenly thought of his 
mother and asked Elisabeth whether she would not think it wrong 
of him to wear these old clothes. “ To-day I am your mother,” said 
Elisabeth, and these words gave her a strange emotion. Jacques con- 
sidered her answer entirely convincing and did not mention his mother 
again. 

While looking for the old clothes she found the leaden soldiers 
with which Rudi used to play as a child. These little parade-soldiers in 
their bright-red coats and their white trousers did not remind one of 
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rough and sanguinary warfare. They recalled the time of her child- 
hood, before death had cast his shadow over Maria-Licht. Apparently 
Jacques had never yet played with soldiers. They excited him, and 
soon he developed a remarkable capacity for drawing them up in 
battle array. At the most exciting moment of the batde the Major 
happened to walk into the room. He stopped for a moment and looked 
on with large, astonished eyes. Who could tell what the little boy 
who was playing on the ground with leaden soldiers reminded him 
of? He walked away again, but his grey moustache trembled and 
there was moisture in his eyes. 

Presendy Elisabeth produced a game of draughts from the cup- 
board and sat down with her litde nephew to teach him the rules. 
He was intelligent and understood them at once. From that moment 
he kept asking her to play with him. As often as she could spare half 
an hour she satisfied his wish, but one day when he came in again 
she said almost before she realized what she was saying : ‘‘ You’d 
better ask your Grandfather; he has more time than your Aunt.” 
He hesitated and looked at her with surprise: “Won’t Grosspapa 
be angry?” 

In her infinite maternal tenderness Elisabeth could not imagine for 
a moment that her father would be able to resist the appeal from these 
large brown eyes. She even wondered why she had not thought of it 
carUer. His grandfather was free all day long. So she gave Jacques an 
encoinraging nod and opened the door of her father’s study for him. 
Timidly, holding the large board before him in his arms that were 
almost too small to go round it, he walked in. 

She closed the door very softly and waited behind it with beating 
heart. As the little boy did not come out, her face gradually resolved 
into a happy smile. She hurried on with her work and did not venture 
to look into the study. She was sure that in the end she would hear 
precisely how grandfather and grandson had got on with their game. 
The whole afternoon she had a qtiiet feeling of happiness and in the 
evening at dinner it was as though her father too had spent a pleasant 
day. He followed every movement of the child with eyes full of 
tenderness, and when Jacques had finished his sweet he signalled to 
her to give him another helping. And suddenly there came over her 
a strange feeling, which was no doubt rather selfish. She thought 
how much better it would be i£ she could be left alone with Papa and 
the child while Angelique remained in Vienna, which she liked so 
much better in any case. 

• • • • » 

Angelique stayed away a full week. She came back without showing 
the slightest sign of fatigue. The big city had obviously done her 
good. She had bought herself an elegant tailor-made suit and a hat 
that matched it. Elisabeth thought that she must have stayed in very 
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cheap lodgings in order to save enough to buy this from her modest 
travel expenses. She hastened to explain that it was a bargain, and in 
her excitement she forgot to greet her son. Only when they were in 
the carriage did she feel a sudden movement of maternal tenderness. 
She hugged him and told him that there was a little boat for him in 
her trunk. 

She talked with nervous excitement about her adventures in Vienna. 
In order to please Stephan she had accompanied him to a meeting, 
where she discovered that she herself had Communist inclinations, 
though of a more moderate nature. She allowed Stephan to introduce 
some of his friends to her, and they seemed to have much less class 
hatred than one might have im^ined. One of them, the medkal 
student who was St^)han’s special friend, had been so little logical 
in bis Communism that he fell in love with her although she did 
not belong to the party, and she found the situation so piquant that 
she allowed him to flirt a little with her. It rather felt like flirting 
with a very young priest who had not yet grown hardened to clerical 
life. When she noticed that Elisabeth made no comment, Angfiique 
broke off her story rather awkwardly and began to talk to tl^ child. 

The following day the post brought a letter from Vienna. “ I say, 
what am I to do now?” said Angelique, looking a little amused and 
a little worried at the same time. “He absolutely wants to get 
invited here!” 

“ I thought that it was against their principles to accept an invitation 
to a castle,” said Elisabeth, trying to conceal her indignation at 
Angelique’s conduct. 

Oh, good! That's what I’ll tell him!” said Angelique. Elisabeth 
walked away, but when she reached the door she turn^ towards l^r 
sister. “Why do you allow your^K to play such a game?” 

“Why?” Angelique drew up her eyebrows in her characteristic 
manner. “Didn’t I tell you? Because I think it piquant.” 

“ Piquant? With a boy of nineteen?” Elisabeth did not want to be 
unpleasant, and she felt sorry as soon as she had spoken. “ I really 
didn’t mean to hurt you,” she added, “ it’s only that I can’t understand 
how, in your circumstances . . . I ” 

“ Even in my circumstances I can’t always be as good and as reason- 
able as* you are from morning to night,” said her sister in a tone of 
half-suppressed fury. 

Tears sprang into Elisabeth’s eyes. “I am not always good and 
reasonable myself,” she said, defending herself with a feeling of lassi- 
tude. “ I have my inner struggles like anybody else. And I didn’t 
mean to criticise you. I have no right to. But you come and tell me 
this while I know perfectly well that as a matter of fact all you’re 
longing for is to be once more with your husband. You’re still fond 
of him I” 
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Angflique went pale. ‘"Granted. But even if it’s all as you say, 
have I not the right to consider myself free while he is travelling 
through Italy with someone else? If he’s enjoying himself at this 
moment, I don’t wish to mourn for him.” 

Elisabeth realized how mistaken she was to judge by the outward 
conduct of her sister. Do forgive me, AngSique,” she begged and 
she kissed her sister, who held out her cheek though without returning 
her kiss. 

After this conversation Elisabeth swore that hencefordi she would 
keep to herself any remark or criticism she might feel tempted to 
make. Besides Angflique seemed already bored with her new adven- 
ture. She did not answer the letter of Stephan’s friend. A second 
letter arrived and then a despairing telegram. She tore it up with a 
cold smile on her lips and looked at her sister in a sardonic fashion. 
Anyhow, she had found something else to think about. 

Young Freiherr von Hagel, the heir of their former neighbour, 
called on them unexpectedly. It was his first visit since the war. At 
the back of his head there was a dreadful scar which showed that he 
had only escaped death by a narrow margin. He talked amusingly 
about the time when he was a prisoner of war in France, and he 
exchanged jokes with Ang^lique in the French patois which he had 
learned from his guards. He had been in the air force, and at first 
he was at the English front. Then he was moved farther along the 
line, and during a reconnoitring flight he was wounded and crashed 
behind the enemy lines. There followed nearly three years of 
imprisonment, during which he made four fruitless attempts to 
escape. It was owing to this intense desire for freedom that he returned 
so late to his own country. He did not want to retire at once to the 
solitude of his Carinthian forest and stayed for some time in Berlin 
to discover whether any of his war companions were still alive and 
whether he might not help wring the neck of the republic which he 
hated. He did not mind a republic, but it should not have come as 
the result of a defeat. But he was not in time to take part in the Kapp 
Putsch. Otherwise he and his friends would have shown the accursed 
Communists and those French bullies that there still was a Germany. 
He had been given a few decorations in the course of the war, but in 
present circumstances he felt no wish to wear them. His manly voice 
and his obvious strength of character impressed Ang^lique. She felt 
that this embittered man still thirsted for adventure, and she tried to 
im|M:ess him. But she was compelled to notice that he seemed 
interested in Elisabeth only. His resdess, unsatisfied nature was 
attracted by her pure calm. Did not Elisabeth notice it? 

What do you think of him?” asked Angelique after he had gone. 
Something in her voice struck Elisabeth. “ It would be rather pleasant 
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to have him as a neighbour,” she said, but I don’t think he would 
be able to stick it long in this part of the world. Didn’t you hear 
what he said just as he left? He intends to keep his agent, who has 
managed his estate so well during his long absence, and he intends to 
come for a few days once or twice every month in order to rest or 
to do a litde shoodng. The remainder of the time he’s going to spend 
in his rooms in Vienna.” 

Elisabeth noticed that she had allowed her attention to wander 
during the visit. She saw that Angelique did her best to please their 
visitor, and she asked herself whether it would not be a good thing 
if von Hagel were to propose to her. They would be neighbours then. 

But what did you think of him?” she asked, in order to find out a 
little more. She was slartfcd at the hostility of Angehque’s rexdy: 
“ Does k matter what I think <rf him when he has eyes only for you?” 

“FcHTine?” 

If you hav<m’t discovered that, I give you up. You’re a hopeless 
easel” Elisabeth bludied and made a helpless gesture. Angelique’s 
ever-recurring references to her feminine instinct humiliated her. No, 
it was genuine that she had not noticed that Freiherr von Hagel was 
paying special attention to her. She was not prepared for such a 
thing, probably because his attentions would leave her completely 
indifferent. Since the death of Paul not a single man had interested 
her. Anyhow, Angelique was surely mistaken. She often imagined 
things. She wanted to capture his attention for herself. 

Von Hagel called again on the following Sunday, and Elisabeth 
felt thoroughly uncomfortable. She had the impression that her sister 
was continually observing her. At last this made her feel so nervous 
that she rose and excused hei^lf, saying that ^ had to go ami give 
some ewrders in the kitchm. She stay«i away as long as she could, 
and when die came back she noticed at once that Angelique had 
made good use of the last half-hour. Her face aglow with excitement 
and pleasure she announced: “To-morrow I’m going to Vienna 
with Freiherr von Hagel 1 You know I’ve got to go soon anyhow for 
those frocks!” Elisabeth remembered nothing about any frocks, but 
she had at any rate enough feminine instinct not to contradict her 
sister. 

“ Yes, we shall be able to travel together; I had not hoped to have 
such pleasant company,” said von Hagel. Elisabeth turned away to 
take a decanter from the sideboard. She did not wish to understand 
or to pass judgment. One thought only hammered in her brain: 
It’s not my concern, every one must decide what he does for hknseif. 
She also tried to avoid looking at Angelique, who held little Jacques 
affectionately in her arm. The child was leaning against her knee 
and looked with fascinated interest at the stranger. 

During dinner all details for the journey were settled. It was as 
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though her presence made von Hagel feel awkward. Or was there 
less enthusiasm in his voice than when he had first spoken about the 
u*ip? After he had left she was unable to hold back one question from 
her sister : “ Tell me just this, Angelique : did he really suggest it 
without being prompted?” 

Angelique could easily have told a lie, but she preferred to be 
cynical : “ Sometimes it’s necessary to say a thing which a man has 
already in his heart.” 

“ As long as he does not notice that one is saying it before he says 
it himself,” was Elisabeth’s comment. 

“ You may trust me for that,” said Angdique. “ Anyhow I promise 
you one thing. If, when we are back from Vienna, he still looks at 
you more than at me, I shall never go there with him again!” 

Elisabeth was upset and made no comment. The game her sister 
was playing seemed so contemptible; she felt convinced Angelique 
would bitterly regret it one day. A moment ago it had sounded as 
though von Hagel were treating her in a rather off-hand manner. 
But at the same time she realized how much more defdy Angelique 
handled situations like this. Compared with her she sometimes felt 
like an old spinster, although she was only twenty-eight. The 
atmosphere of worldliness which Angelique had brought to the casde 
sometimes made Elisabeth resdess and unhappy. If her sister had not 
come back she might have continued to live with her memories of 
Paul^ but now she was beginning to feel as though life were passing 
ha: by. But no, she could not possibly envy her sister’s litde adventure 
with Freiherr von Hagel. 

On the Monday morning he came to fetch Angelique and they 
left together. The staff must have had their own views on this 
journey, but Elisabeth was confident at any rate that no one would 
dare comment upon the incident in her hearing. Papa asked no ques- 
tions. He probably was hardly aware of Angelique’s absence. AU 
he wanted was that litde Jacques should stay with him. 

Old Eisengruber died unexpectedly during the week Angelique was 
away. He had become very difficult of late, and in the end he did not 
deign even to growl at his wife. Magdalena came in to bring him 
a cup of coffee and found him in his chair, his chin resting on his 
chest. He might have been dead for more than an hour. Just before 
she had left him she heard Rudinger outside shouting angrily at one 
of the farm hands : “ Yes, maybe the previous farmer allowed you 
to do that kind of thing, but while I’m here I won’t have this place 
turned into a pigsty!” As old Eisengruber heard these words, such 
a queer look came over his face. 

Elisabeth sent a telegram to Toni. He appeared just in time to 
his‘ old mother in her difficult journey to the churchyard. 
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Everybody who could be ^ared from the farm and from the castle 
followed the procession. The Major was driven to the church, and 
once there, feeling the eyes of the people upon him, he walked rigid 
and absolutely straight, presenting outwardly the image of an ideally 
preserved octogenarian. But did he even realize whom he was helping 
to 'bury? When he entered the churchyard he took a few steps in the 
wrong direction, and while the coffin was lowered, his empty glance 
wandered away to where his wife and the first Stephan lay buried 
under the snow. Perhaps he vaguely realized that he had not visited 
them for a long, long time. 

Rudinger felt morally compelled to be present at the funeral. He 
put on his Sunday suit, but when he came up to the dead man’s son 
with all the others m order to express his condolence^ Toni looked 
through him as though he had not b^n there, and held out his hand 
to the next man in the row. Toni looked tired and unwell. His eyes 
had something fevered and unsatisfied. It was as though all joy had 
left him long ago. Magdalena cried not only because of her husband 
but also because of her son whom the town had taken from her and 
who seemed unable to find the right words to console her. 

Soon after his arrival, and even before the funeral, Toni called at 
the casde, and at once Elisabeth noticed the depressed and apathetic 
look in his face. It could not possibly be due to the death of his father, 
with whom he had lost all contact He no longer looked rebellious 
and embittered as during his previous visit, but his mouth had a 
nervous twitch, almost as though he were in pain. Elisabeth did not 
want to ask him what great shock the town had given him. She 
enquired, though, whether he had ever come across Stqphan in Vienna. 
He did not loci up and merely said : Oby is Si^)han in Vienna?” 
She told him diat her brother was a medical student, and semadnow 
she was unable to keep the other things from him: she told about 
Stephan’s revolutionary ideas and about the meetings he was in the 
habit of visiting. 

A vague smile appeared upon Toni’s face. “ Oh, now I understand 
what you mean,” he said. “You thought I might have met him 
there. But I’ve been to no meetings for ever such a long time.” 

His voice seemed to betray boredom; perhaps there was even a 
touch of contempt for his former illusions. She wondered what was 
going to follow and suddenly he threw off his reserve. “ Everything 
has gone so differendy from what we expected in the trenches. 
Perhaps it would have been possible to build up something new, if 
only everybody had been to the war. But we’ve suffered and lived 
through ffiose four years without their making any difference. We 
front-line men were simpletons. We imagined that people had enough 
of drinking one another’s blood, we thought our feelings were shared 
by the soldiers on the other side. But there they celebrated their 
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miserable victory with a cowardly peace treaty for which they may 
yet have to pay dearly. Everything remained as it used to be, but now 
the last appearances and the last illusions on which the pre-war 
generation fed have dropped away.” 

Elisabeth felt sorry for him, but also a strange happiness. This half- 
hour together with Toni had already made a great difference. The 
painful memory of their previous meeting was at last obliterated. 

She enquired with obvious interest what he was doing now. He 
shrugged his shoulders : “ Fve got a job. Otherwise I live just like 
all the others. Fm waiting for the day when they will allow us 
Austrians once more to go beyond the frontiers. I hope to get ever 
so far away: to America.” 

“ What do you want to do there 

“ Work at my own job. I want to be a farmer.” 

“ Need you go so far away for that?” The question was out before 
she thought of all it implied. He found it difficult to reply. 

I want to get somewhere where nothing reminds me of the 
past,” he said. 

“ But, Toni, don’t you think that you will sometimes long to be 
back in your own country? And is there nothing in your own past 
that ties you to it?” 

He bowed down his head. “ No,” he said. An awkwardness had 
come between them, and all at once she felt the same discomfort of 
the previous meeting. He seemed to realize it and rose from his chair. 

FE have to be going now. Just now my mother needs my help.” 

But the evening after the funeral he appeared unexpectedly before 
her. “ I want to tell you something,” he said. “ My father’s successor 
is cheating you.” 

She looked at him in surprise. “ Have you got evidence about it?” 

“ Yes, Fve got it. Otherwise I would not dare speak. If you care 
to know, I can put the evidence before you to-morrow night,” 

She felt weak with joy but she still tried to control herself. “ You 
would render me a very great service,” she said very quietly. 

Her quiet surprised him. “ Did you have your own suspicions 
before?” he asked. She merely nodded and suddenly, as he looked 
into her eyes, he realized for the first time what she had been through 
for the last months. ‘‘ Couldn’t you tell your father?” he asked. 

Now she had to confess the truth. ” He was prepared to believe 
this man rather than myself. I was powerless.” 

There was a long silence. At last Toni said : “ Then it may have 
been a good thing after aE that I came back here.” But he turned the 
conversation at once. He told her how Christl, the young maid who 
was Uving with Rudinger, had betrayed to him what she knew about 
Ae new farmo:. He had been able to see her by herself, she was 
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nervous and soon she gave everything away. Rudinger cooked his 
accounts, he kept money for himself and converted it into foreign 
currency. In an unguarded moment he told the girl that one day he 
and she would be masters of the whole farm, and then the whole 
world would be differenL Christl had often wanted to go to the castle 
to confess what she knew, but she feared Rudinger like Satan, and 
she was sure that he would kill her if he found out that she had 
betrayed his secret. 

Elisabeth drew a deep breath of relief. ‘‘At last I” she said. “ But 
then Chrisd won't dare to be a witness against him,” she added. 

“ We can do without her,” said Toni. “ To-morrow Fm going to 
town, and Fll question both contractors and customers. It would be 
useful to know through which bank he purchased his foreign 
ciOTcncy.” 

Obviously Toni's plan was cut and dried. When he left, Elisabeth 
felt as though she could cope with life once more. It was long since 
she had felt so full of courage. Later she had a moment of disappoint- 
ment when she suddenly realized that he was not doing all this 
for her sake but in order to avenge his father. But why should she 
mind? Did his motives matter so much? 

The following day Ang^lique returned unexpectedly. She was as 
excited and pleased as after her previous excursion to Vienna. Von 
Hagel drove her to the castle with her luggage, but went on at once 
without putting in an appearance. Elisabeth drew the conclusion 
that he did not wish to present himself before her. But no, Angelique 
told her that he was coming to dinner. Elisabeth found it difScult to 
look straight at Angelique: there was something so painful about 
meeting her again. She qi^kidy told her the news sixmt Rudinger. 
Angelique listened with obvious satisfaction. “That’s good! Now 
we’ve got die fellow in our power ! ” 

“ Provided Papa allows himself to be persuaded.” 

“ Oh, but if the proofs are laid before him he will have to give way. 
Is his head a little clearer these days? At the worst we can inform 
the police.” 

While Elisabeth was shaking her head over this possibility, 
Angelique gave her a challenging look ; “ Don’t you notice anything 
about me?” 

“ Yes . , . you’ve got a new coat,” 

“ Why don’t you say so, if you’ve noticed it?” 

Elisabeth said nothing, but this did not disturb Angelique. “Of 
course you think I’ve made Siegfried give it to me. I could easily 
have done so. But I don’t need his presents. Such presents only create 
obligations, don’t they?” She gave her sister a quizzical look. “I’ve 
bought this coat with money I’ve earned myself. What do you think 
of that?” 


c.c. 


z 
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“ Earned yourself?” 

Angelique nodded with an air of mystery. “ I never realized it was 
so easy. Of course he helped me at first. What did I know about 
banking? But now I can manage even without him! Once you’ve 
discovered the secret of earning bags of money without as much as 
lifting a finger, you begin to wonder how some people remain stupid 
enough to tire themselves out working. I can pay you back some 
of the money you sent me before I came home.” 

She opened her bag and produced a roll of bank-notes. 

Elisabeth felt there was something horrible about this money. She 
would never be able to accept it. “Angelique,” she said, “I don’t 
know anything about banking, even less than you. But is it honest 
to earn money that way ?” 

Angelique seemed unable to take offence that day. “ Why should 
it not be honest ? Whom does it harm ? ’ ’ 

“Whom? Well, your own country, for one thing. You remember 
reading aloud those articles, don’t you? Austria is still your country, 
Angflique!” 

“And if it is? It’s still Siegfried’s, isn’t it? And he taught me to 
speculate! You can’t say that he does not feel for his country. Perhaps 
he feels so indifferent because this speculation will help to overthrow 
the republic a little sooner.” 

Elisabeth could not understand why these words distressed her so. 
More than once^eady she had realized with bitterness that Rudi 
had given his life for no reason at all, and that this republic did not 
deserve the sacrifices that had been made for it. Nevertheless to under- 
mine it by these unscrupulous methods was only to bring new 
dishonour over a country that had already sunk so low. It was a 
grievous injustice to those who were too proud to take part in these 
destructive financial speculations. She said : “ I don’t talk about 
Freiherr von Hagel. He must judge himself what he can justify to 
his conscience,. I’m thinking of you and of us. If you do such a thing 
it makes me feel guilty too. Remember Papa, Stephan, and our 
name.” ’ 

Angelique was no longer laughing. She was angry. ‘‘ It’s easy to 
talk. All I know is that I haven’t a penny of my own, and that my 
child and I are eating the bread of charity here. Do you think it’s 
pleasant for me?” 

The bread of charity! For a moment Elisabeth felt profoundly 
indignant; then pity took the upper hand. She wanted to put her 
arms round her sister and to ask her whether anybody here had 
behaved in such a way that she should feel like this. She wanted to 
tdl her that she could never be unwelcome here. But she was afraid 
diat Angelique might repulse her. Moreover, a sense of weakness 
fpqk hdd of her when her sister mentioned the child. “ Little Jacques 
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is in the kitchen/’ she said, giving a curious turn to the conversation. 
“ You haven’t even asked for him!” 

Angeiique had really enough of being lectured to. She threw the 
money on the table with an angry gesture, closed her bag with 
trembling fingers and ran to her room. Elisabeth looked after her 
with tears in her eyes. She realized that she had not asked whether 
Angeiique had met Stephan in Vienna. 

Late in the afternoon Toni returned from Klagenfurt. He brought 
a detailed list which he had had no difficulty in extracting from the 
business men who had for so many years dealt with his father. All of 
them had at once allowed him to look at their books. “ All we have to 
do now is to compare these amounts widi the account Rudinger has 
given to your father. I suppose these accounts have been kept?” 

“ I think they have been,” said Elisabeth, who had noticed more 
than once how her father dropped them into a drawer without even 
glancing at them. 

She would have liked to ask Toni another question, but since the 
previous evening she found it more difficult to address any request 
to him. Happily he offered to do the very thing she wanted : 

‘‘ Would you like me to be there when you tell your father about 
it?” He felt just what she wanted. She was afraid of her father’s 
rage when she would stand before him unprotected. Perhaps he would 
consider all these figures as a dishonourable attack against his friend 
Rudinger and tear up the list without looking at it. 

“ Come along,” she said, “ let’s go at once.” 

Georg looked distrustfully at his daughter when he saw her come 
in with the son of his former farmer. He was ill-tempered even 
before she began her story, and before she was half-through it he 
interrupted her and drew the list towards him with an angry gesture. 
“ Where did you get all this?” he asked with a look of contempt in 
the direction of Toni. Toni stepped forward and told him the story. 
The quiet and self-possessed attitude and the tone of voice of the 
younger man restored Georg’s calm. He looked down and kept his 
eyes fixed on the list. He stared at it for a long time. Was he com- 
paring these figures with other figures which still vaguely stuck in his 
memory? Or did he see no figures at all and was he merely reduced 
to a dreadful indecision because he felt that he was wrong and that 
his own culpability would be mercilessly revealed? 

Elisabeth noticed that his hands began to tremble. Papa, don’t be 
angry,” she begged. “ It was my duty to inform you ! ” 

He made a furious gesture. “ Leave me alone ... I want to be 
alone ... I want to investigate this all by myself I” 

Before the two had left the room to wait next door he had already 
taken his keys. There was silence in his room for a while and then 
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Elisabeth heard his chair move. He called her in to bring htm his 
hat and his stick. 

“ I£ you want to go there. Papa, I’ll go with you.” He waved her 
away, his face crimson. “No, no. I can still do this by myself. I 
may be old, but I’m not yet senile. I can still go and tell the fellow 
that his deceit has been discovered and I’ll chase him away from this 
farm like a dog . . . like a dog. . . .” He lifted his stick with a 
threatening air and and shuffled along the passage and down the 
stairs. “ I really believe that he will manage it by himself,” said Toni 
reassuringly. “But for my own private satisfaction I wish I could 
witness the scene.” She was so agitated, however, that he decided 
to stay. “ Is there anything else I can do for you?” he asked. 

“ All you can still do for me is to find a new farmer.” 

He understood very well what she meant, but his face remained 
impassive. “You will do well to be a little more careful in yoxir 
choice,” he said. 

“And you don’t think you know of anybody, Toni?” 

He looked down quickly, because he knew that if he looked into 
her eyes he was lost. He had felt this threat throughout the previous 
night and now the perilous moment had arrived. But he had not 
expected that she would make it so very difficult for him. He had 
told her clearly enough that he wanted to get away to a new country 
to build up his life on a new basis. 

“ No . . . how should I?” he asked. But he added at once : “ If 
you think it will help you and your father, I don’t mind looking after 
the farm for a while, until you’ve found a suitable successor. Of 
course I shall have to make myself free for this.” 

She felt how difficult he found it to make even this offer, though 
it was so much less than what she had hoped for. Was his attitude 
not humiliating for her? After aU, it could not be such a very great 
sacrifice for him. And was it not natural that in her present circum- 
stances she should appeal to him? “I knew I could count on you,” 
she said, somewhat coolly. 

Later on he reflected with bitterness that she was perfectly right: 
she knew that she could count on him! But had he not been right 
also in feeling that he ought never to return to Maria-Licht? Would 
he still have the strength to go away after a month, or whenever the 
time arrived? She was satisfied now. Why should she mind whether 
he was consumed* by restlessness and dissatisfaction? Oh, but he 
would not stay a moment longer than was necessary. It was as though 
he could not breathe any longer here, at Maria-Licht, where his heart 
was on the rack, could not breathe, indeed, in the whole of Austria, 
his maimed country. He felt cooped up even in this sick and disinte- 
grating Europe. He wanted to cross the ocean as soon as possible. 
He wanted to be in a country where every square yard was not yet 
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covered with the dust o£ centuries, among a younger people whose 
mind was not yet confused by ineradicable notions of caste. He was 
not in his place here; the feudal relationship between farmer and 
landlord into which one glance from her had drawn him back was 
no longer meant for him. 

What, he wondered, did Elisabeth imagine had made him stand 
up for her as he had done? In her eyes, no doubt, it was all very 
simple. He had offered his services out of a sense of decency and 
gratitude because his father had been allowed to run the farm for so 
many years. Her sense of social differences was so much a part of 
herself that she was utterly impervious to the notion that he might 
have for her deeper feelings than were allowed to a man of his rank. 
How could she suspect that when he was a mere boy he used to dream 
of her? Each time he met her the cruel wound he was doonoted always 
to suffer from began to bleed again. But this time he had enough of 
it. He was going to see this last )ch through because he had promised 
it. Then she would shake his hand with the condescending air of the 
lady who thanks her servant for a very special service. But mean- 
while her clear blue eyes would Took at him with goodwill and even 
with a litde tenderness. And this last look would be the reward he 
would carry around with him for the rest of his life. 

When he told his mother that night that he was going to stay a 
little longer, the old woman cried with joy. Although only the day 
before a corpse had been carried away, there was an atmosphere of 
joy on the farm. The Baron had called and banged the big oak table 
with his heavy stick and driven out that swine of a farmer. The only 
pity was that the little fool Christl disappeared an hour after he left. 
Apparendy she had not been able to let her lover go away to the 
misery he deserved. 

At table Angelique flirted the whole evening with her travel com- 
panion. She did it to tease her sister, because Elisabeth never tired of 
preaching at her. Papa asked for his meal to be served in his own 
room. Perhaps he had excited himself a little too much at the farm, 
and possibly he felt a litde ashamed at having been so obstinate and 
so blind. Elisabeth was too busy with litde Jacques to notice how 
von Hagel listened only with half an ear to Angelique’s chatter, 
though it was animated and frequendy quite witty chatter. From 
time to time he cast a pensive glance in the direction of Elisabeth. She 
cut herself off so completely from the conversation that much escaped 
her which might otherwise have hurt or irritated her. 

She was entirely filled with the happy thought that as long as Toni 
managed the farm there would be one worry less for her. She even 
felt a vague hope that it might yet prove possible to make him stay 
somewhat longer and give up his fantastic plans. 

What a great support Toni would be for her! She ought to tell him 
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one of these days? And with his knowledge of Vienna he would be 
able to give her good advice if she had more difficulties with Stephan. 
After all she had already taken him into her confidence. 

The more she thought of it the less she seemed able to finish 
enumerating all the reasons that would make it such an agreeable 
tiling if Toni setded definitely on the farm. 



CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


A CASTLE TO LET 

Georg made no objection when Elisabeth told him what had been 
agreed with young Eisengruber. After what had happened he felt 
that she had the right to manage his affairs. He was growing old, it 
had been proved; he had lost his clearness of vision. It was not only 
that his knowledge of human beings had deserted him. These crazy 
times were more than he could cope with. He could not count in 
thousands and tens of thousands of crowns. To-morrow perhaps it 
would be in millions, and the more money they poured into the 
country the poorer it seemed to become. How could one understand 
such things at his age.?^ If Elisabeth could, let her keep the accounts. 

He noticed himself how relieved he felt to be rid of all responsi- 
bility. He slept better than he had done for a long time, and in the 
spring he went riding out now and then. He did not go far, because 
it tired him even to go at foot pace, and when he was alone in the 
midst of the fields which he used to enjoy so much he was suddenly 
seized by a strange anxiety: it would be dreadful to die suddenly 
away from home and widiout his daughter. Sometimes, when he 
did not feel very well, he was driven by a sense of false pride to go 
out in spite of it. What would his horse think of him if he did not 
make use of this splendid sunny spring weather? But he never felt 
happy till the castle came in sight once more and little Jacques ran 
out to meet him. No, it would not be granted to him to go riding 
with this little chap as he had done once with his four children. But 
that had been a time that was infinitely far away, in a previous 
existence. The first Stephan was buried by Maria’s side, Elisabeth . . . 
his other daughter . . . Rudi . , . the picture rose so clearly before his 
old eyes, and with the precision of a dream he heard around him the 
snorting of the ponies, the laughter and the chatter of the children. 
Had all these things been real once? 

The discovery of Rudinger’s deceit seemed to have drawn a veil 
from his eyes. He had refused to take notice of anything except of 
his son whom the Russians had killed. Now he felt once more how 
happy he was to have his daughter Elisabeth. He did not dare show 
it, because he still felt ashamed of what had happened. But for the 
first time for many years he told Ignaz to drive him to the church- 
yard and he went to tell Maria how guilty he was. It was as though 
he at last understood his wife. She, poor woman, had never been 
able to get over her grief for the loss of their child. He placed flowers 
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from the garden on her grave and he was certain that she could see 
him standing there, and that she knew as well as he did that it could 
not be long before they were united again. 

That summer was the last in which he went out riding. The land 
had been mown, harvested and ploughed. From the back of his horse 
he looked round meditatively. Here at any rate everything went as it 
used to, though he grew older and older and felt the approach of 
death. Through the war and through peace the work on the land 
continued, and this was as it should be. Happy were they who 
recognized the command that they must labour for their bread, and 
happy were they who were satisfied to do so. When one looked at 
this life from the quietude of old age one saw that it held something 
beautiful. He had lived and been given his full measure of joy and 
of sorrow, and now both made him happy. Now that he was slowly 
preparing to go and meet his dead boy and his wife Maria, he would 
not have missed anything of what had come his way. 

His eyes had grown weaker recently but he did not want the trouble 
of spectacles. It was as though in the golden haze of sunlight all 
things were simpler and more lovely. He did not feel the least 
desire to see them more clearly. Possibly his’ hearing was also 
growing weaker, but he did not want to have sounds around him. 
He could still hear the songs of the birds and think of all the happiness 
they had given him throughout his life. Seated in his arm-chair he 
was able to listen in silence to the chatter of his grandson, who so 
often reminded him of Maria’s dead son. It did not matter whether 
he heard what the boy was saying. It was the voice itself, still very, 
very young, to which he listened for hours, his head leaning backwards 
in his chair. He wished he could have fallen asleep for ever. It would 
have been so lovely to do so with the quiet knowledge that there was 
no need to wake up again, because it was for the sake of this small 
creature here that the cornfields were rusding and bearing fruit outside 
and because Elisabeth was there to look after everything. 

Being able once more to walk into the farm was for Elisabeth like 
being given a wonderful present that fills one with gratitude. She 
went there every morning and litde Jacques was never satisfied until 
she had found time to take him by th^ hand for her daily visit. He 
had to scratch the litde calves on their foreheads, and to press a lump 
of sugar between the lips of the foals. Those lips curled so funnily 
round the sugar as they pressed it to their teeth. One of the farm hands 
lifted him on to a horse and Aunt Elisabeth asked whether he would 
like to have a pony for himself when he was a little taller. She never 
met Toni, who was out in the fields from daybreak, but she stayed 
to drink a cup of coffee with his mother, and she listened to her 
o:ffi:^asing tale of happy gratitude. Toni looked so much better than 
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when he came back from town. “ It’s your job to see to it that he stays 
with us, Elisabeth.” 

Elisabeth needed no encouragement. She would certainly not drive 
him away. To show him how much interest she took in him and in 
his work she sought him out in the fields and made him show her 
how everything was going. He never failed to do his share of work. 
He was a comrade for his labourers, he dressed just like them, and 
one noticed that he was the master only when he stood up and his 
lean figure towered above them. 

When she arrived he wiped the sweat from his brow and answered 
her friendly greeting. Sometimes his manner seemed a little shy, but 
sometimes also it seemed to reveal a little of the profound irony with 
which he threw her a challenge, as it were, and when this happened 
it made her feel strangely confused. She did not understand him. 
Did he consider that she had treated him unjustly.? 

A month had passed, and still not a word had been said about the 
successor who would have to be found. Elisabeth lived in unhappy 
anticipation of the moment when he would remind her of their 
agreement. But so far he had not mentioned it and she lacked courage 
to refer to the subject. What about him? When she walked away 
he longed to look after the tall fair girl, but instead he bent down 
over his work, because he did not want to make himself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the men and the maids and more still, perhaps, in his 
own eyes. 

Magdalena was forgetting her sorrow for her husband’s death in 
her happiness over her son’s return. She seemed so gay that people 
might have thought ill of her if they had not remembered how diffi- 
cult the last few years with the old cantankerous man had been. ** I 
tell you, Elisabeth, the boy is finding pleasure again in the work. He 
has farming in his blood though he won’t admit it: I know he’s 
already thinking of changes he wants to introduce when there’s money 
from the sale of the crops. He wants to modernize everything. Well, 
after all, we sent him to the agricultural school in order that he might 
know better than ourselves. I don’t mind anything as long as he’s 
enjoying life once more. And as long as he stays here, Elisabeth, here, 
near me.” 

She could of course have resumed her old place at the farm-house 
and seated herself at the head of the table, but she preferred to live in 
the shed that had been given to her husband for his last few years. 
She took her meals there by herself. “ I can manage very well here,” 
she said to Elisabeth. “ If I went to live with my son he would never 
notice that there is an empty place waiting for a younger woman.” 
This remark of the old woman made Elisabeth smile, and as she spoke 
Magdalena looked a little shy and also a little resentful. There was 
an undefinable expression in her eyes. Magdalena knew why her son 
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was not looking for a farmer’s daughter. He had all the choice he 
wanted, but he was foolish enough to set his heart upon something 
that was out of reach. 

Was it out of reach? Perhaps it was because of her old age that 
Magdalena could no longer think that the thing was impossible. Her 
son had studied, and had learned to behave as a gentleman. No 
farmer’s daughter could ever get influence over him and become the 
mistress of this farm. And if one of these days the Baron came to die 
or if Angelique went away with her little son, Elisabeth would be left 
all alone. Whose company could she wish for that would be better 
than Toni’s? In the old days such a thought would have appeared 
impossible to Magdalena, but now the whole world was topsy-turvy 
and it really didn’t matter so much now where one had been cradled. 
All that counted was what one had become and to what extent one 
had the strength to maintain oneself in this new world. Did Elisabeth 
seriously imagine that she would be able to cope with all the difficul- 
ties that were still ahead? She might be ever so courageous, but as a 
woman Magdalena would have liked to assure her that she was 
mistaken and that she would yet bitterly regret it if she did not over- 
come her pride of race and accept the hand of a farmer. He had a 
heart of gold, was devoted to her, and besides he was a real man, by 
whose side she would be safe. When Elisabeth sometimes enquired 
after Toni and involuntarily betrayed some of her affection for him, 
old Magdalena had the greatest difficulty not to say more than she 
ought. Her trouble was that if she was still to witness the thing for 
which she now longed most of all it would have to come soon. It was 
not so much because of Elisabeth that she checked her tongue, but 
because she feared the dark anger of her son. She thought with terror 
of the possibility that he might run away from this house in a moment 
of fury and go back to the accursed town which had once before 
robbed him of his health and of his happiness. 

Did Elisabeth, who never made a single comment, understand what 
she was driving at? Yes, Elisabeth did understand her, and it was 
because of this that she began to avoid being left alone with the old 
woman. She could not herself have described her feeling of embar- 
rassment when Magdalena came out with her unambiguous allusion 
to the empty place by Toni’s side. Of course it was the strange notion 
of the old mother who doted on her only son, who was infinitely proud 
of him, and who had lost her sense of reality.^ But at the same time 
Elisabeth realized that Toni had over her, who was his employer, a 
much greater power than that which was due to his indispensability 
on the farm. And he appeared to be conscious of this power and 
sometimes even disposed to use it. But if he tried she would resist 
with all the strength that was in her. At other times he seemed to 
wiffi to spare her, as though he felt, ashamed himself of the strange 
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influence he exercised. When he was in this mood he dropped his 
eyes when he spoke to her. Once before she had escaped from him, 
in those days when he became so friendly with Paul. It seemed to be 
written in the stars that this fear of his mysterious power over her 
would live within her. When they had met again, however, her only 
thought was how much better for her it would be if Toni would 
take Rudinger’s place. But everything was just as it had always been 
between them. As soon as she was with him she lost all her assurance. 
She began to feel him around her all the time, even when he was 
far away in the fields and she was doing domestic work at home. It 
was as though he were looking at her and as though there were on 
his lips a slightly scornful and almost pitying smile, because she tried 
so bravely but so unsuccessfully to hold in her hands the government 
of the castle, of Stephan and of herself. She was curiously obsessed 
by the conviction that if Toni were to go away she would lose the farm 
and also herself. 

She became most conscious of her helplessness when she stood 
before him with litde Jacques holding her hand. Was it because at 
such a moment he was bound to see what was lacking in her life? 
He must notice that she was trying to make-believe, pretending to be 
a mother to someone else’s child. She began to wonder how she had 
been able to hold out so long before he came back. In those days 
she felt Paul behind her in everything she did. Was Toni’s power 
then so great that he could even part her from Paul ? 

If only she could have brought herself to do it she would have gone 
to him, and begged him, merely as a friend of Paul, to continue his 
work here and to leave her alone. But could she reproach him with 
anything? What had he done to her? Was he imagining things 
like his mother? No, he was not so foolish : he preferred to avoid 
her. And supposing that all these years had been a flight from her? 
Suddenly she could not doubt this any longer : it was as though she 
realized it already when during the war she used to write to him on 
behalf of his mother while he was at the front. 

He had wanted to return to Vienna immediately after his father’s 
funeral. Then she had persuaded him against his inclination to stay, 
and the appalling and paralysing thing was that even now she did 
not feel the strength to let him go. Was she so cowardly and so 
devoid of conscience that she wanted to sacrifice him to the welfare of 
the farm? Or was she herself committing the stupid mistake with 
which she reproached his mother? Was she losing all sense of propor- 
tion? Was there growing in her this same sense of absolute depen- 
dence upon Toni which she once had for Paul? Had she merely 
pretended to herself when she decided that after Paul’s death there 
could never be another man for her? 

She did not want to think any more. She could not think any 
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more. She fled to her room, to Paul, and she sobbed out her heart 
in despair. Perhaps she was growing more nervous than usual in these 
days, because Stephan sent so littie news from Vienna. Everything, 
everything came at the same time and there were moments when she 
believed it was ail growing too much for her. Perhaps, after all, she 
would have to go and look for the real successor of Rudinger. 

Angelique travelled regularly to Vienna and now and then she met 
Stephan. But as though in order to tease her sister she never told of 
these meetings unless she were asked. This was her revenge, because 
Elisabeth continued to criticise her actions by her silence. One day, 
with an amused smile, Angelique made some half-revelations about 
a relationship which seemed to exist between Stephan and a third-rate 
little actress. Elisabeth was dumbfounded by the news. She did not 
even realize that her worldly-wise sister was enjoying the effect on 
Elisabeth of her revelation. The notion that here was a new and 
incalculable danger for her brother made her feel almost sick. Perhaps 
it was due to a maternal blindness about Stephan that she could not 
see in him anything but a child. Or was it perhaps because she was 
conscious of his infinite weakness that she feared at once that this 
adventure might have catastrophic results? Angelique refused to take 
the thing tragically. “ She will help him to get rid of his Communist 
notions,’' she said. “Last time when Siegfried wanted to have a 
discussion with him, his interest in politics seemed already to have 
grown remarkably less.” 

“ How long have you known about it?” 

“ Oh, for some little time.” 

“ And you didn’t tell me.” 

“ Siegfried thought that the whole thing would have blown over 
after a week because that kind of stage-door love usually doesn’t last 
longer. But Stephan does not yet know the rules of the game. She’ll 
have to give him a bit of training. He still seems to imagine that he 
is the one and only. It’s aU too beautiful to be true, but I have not 
yet felt I could arouse him from his blissful blindness. Siegfried, any- 
how, thinks that it will be healthier for him to acquire his experience 
by himself.” 

Elisabeth stared out before her. “ And you too have not thought 
of anything else? For instance, have you wondered at all what will 
be happening to his studies?” 

“ One can’t study everything at once,” was Angflique’s opinion. 

As so often, Elisabeth felt sorry as soon as she had spoken to her 
sister. She had referred to Stephan’s studies because she hoped that 
this at any rate would appeal a little to her sister. For herself this was 
not even the worst aspect. An airy remark which Angelique added 
startled her : “ It’s a joke that costs a fair amount of money.” 
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“Money . . Elisabeth reniembercci now that Stei^an had not 
written for naoney for quite a time. She looked straight at her sister : 
“ Tell me . . . have you given him money for this?” 

Angeiique shrugged her shoulders : “ Until recently I had not the 
faintest notion what he wanted money for. And I do remember that 
last time he didn’t even ask me for money.” 

“ But he must get the money somewhere?” 

“Yes,” said Angeiique, and her voice revealed that the affair was 
not very dark for her. “ He must get it from somewhere, for the 
very least he can do is to send her flowers when she is acting.” 

As Angeiique did not seem inclined to tell her more Elisabeth did 
not put any more questions. Her pride forbade her to humiliate her- 
self any further. After all, she knew enough. Stephan had also learned 
the art of making money some way or another in Vienna. He had 
learned the art from Angeiique, and the small remainder of aristo- 
cratic sentiment in him did not seem to be offended by this. He left 
it to his older sister to feel ashamed in his place. 

A little later that day she felt more forgiving. Stephan was still 
so young and he was in urgent n^d of money, and perhaps Angeliqi:^, 
who was no longer speculating from necessity but from love of the 
game, had misled him by her frivolous reasoning. It was particularly 
against Angeiique that she was so bitterly disposed and she would 
have liked to tell her this. But supposing her sister took it ill and 
walked out of the house once and for all this time. The danger existed 
continually, anyhow, that one day she would no longer feel like 
travelling to and from Vienna and would find a home in the capital 
for herself and little Jacques. Elisabedi was obliged therefore to wish 
that the ^‘friendship” with Frieherr von Hagel might last a long 
time. He wanted to keep an eye on his estate and he liked to shoot 
there. Remembering this she tried to overcome her distaste for him 
and to be friendly towards him whenever he came to dine. Von Hagel 
still seemed to have the same deep feeling for her. Sometimes he 
looked at her a little qucstioningly, as though he wanted to make sure 
that this new friendliness was sincere and that she no longer dis- 
approved of him because of the relationship that existed between him 
and her sister. She got the impression again that her first surmise 
had been correct, that he had never sought this adventure and that 
she had simply overwhelmed him. Sometimes he was remarkably curt 
in addressing Angeiique, and he had for her a particular form of 
cynical politeness that was almost insulting. When this happened, 
the Major, who never took part in any conversation, looked up with 
vague distrust and cast towards his guest a threatening glance which 
called him back to reason at once. 

Angeiique tried to treat such incidents lightly. She attributed 
Siegfried’s ill-humour to the fact that he had had an unlucky week and 
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that a somewhat risky transaction had not been successful. But she 
was aware that he still loved her sister in secret. His better self, as 
he called it, was fascinated by Elisabeth. Luckily she had learned 
to know him sufficiently to realize that he saved up his better self 
for exclusive use during his holidays. When they had their morning 
coffee together in Vienna and read the latest rates of exchange in 
the paper his better self was sound asleep and he was entirely under 
her sway. 

Sometimes Elisabeth felt that a struggle was going on in him. This 
made her more inclined to be kind to him. In this mood she wanted 
to ask him how Stephan was doing, and to implore him to keep an 
eye on her brother. But why should she have any illusions? Von 
Hagel was too busy with his own affairs when he was in Vienna, and 
she had no wish to place herself under an obligation towards him. 

On that Monday after Angelique had shocked her so with her news 
about Stephan she suddenly felt a dreadful anxiety. What was she to 
do? Should she take a train and go to Vienna? She did not want 
to make Stephan feel that she came in order to spy on him or to order 
him about. It would be difficult to talk with him in Vienna and 
the journey would be fruitless and humiliating. She counted the days 
before he came home for long vacation. Would he tell her anything 
without being questioned? So far he had always preferred to give his 
confidence to Angflique. 

She naeditated whether she could get advice from Father Aigner. 
But she knew his reply beforehand: Stephan is young and will 
still have to go through many follies. Father Aigner, with his silver 
hair round his brown and furrowed forehead, tended more and more 
to look upon all things in a generous and kindly mood. For himself 
this conception of life might be consoling. It might bring him rest, 
but Elisabeth was not yet ripe for it. She only saw the immediate 
danger threatening Stephan. She did not know to what extent this 
speculating was forbidden by law. But instinct told her that it would 
be Stephan’s downfall. Why did he not rather ask her for money? 
Was he too proud to do this while he lacked the pride that might have 
prevented his sullying his ancient name? Had she ever refused to 
send him what he asked for? It is true that on those occasions he had 
always been able to explain the use he wanted to make of the money. 

There was only one person who could help in her difficulty and she 
could not possibly mix him up with this business. Toni could not be 
told of the shame Stephan was heaping upon himself. It was bad 
enough that other people like von Hagel knew of it. Moreover, she 
had already appealed once for Toni’s assistance and she had to pay 
heavily enough for it. She could not give him the impression that he 
was absolutely indispensable. 

Again she counted the weeks and the days that still separated her 
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from the hour when she could have a private talk with Stephan. Her 
restlessness and impatience drove her out of the house. Sometimes 
she went for long walks through the woods, until she felt a little 
calmed by fatigue. Then her anxious thoughts tortured her less for 
the time being. As she passed the farm on her way back she had 
the greatest difficulty in resisting the temptation to look in there for 
a moment’s rest. She was afraid that, even if she did not speak, Toni 
would notice her despair and would feel how much she needed his 
support. She did not realize that, just back from the fields, he saw 
her pass by the window and felt profoundly disappointed : why had 
she not called.'^ 

A letter came from Vienna. Elisabeth had to read it twice before 
she was able to take in its contents. Stephan wrote that he would 
come home only towards the end of the vacation, because he had 
arranged with friends to go to Salzkammergut. He did not require 
money for the excursion because he was invited to stay. She looked 
with bitter disappointment at the document in which for the first 
time Stephan proclaimed his complete freedom of action. It was no 
longer the letter of a boy asking permission to go on a little holiday 
expedition. He simply informed her of the facts and in his cool tone 
there was a warning that she need not attempt to compel him to 
come home. The letter gave her several sleepless nights. She wanted 
to wait to reply till Saturday, when she could have a talk with 
Angelique. There was no hurry in any case since he did not ask 
for her permission. 

Angelique grinned as she always did when Elisabeth told her of 
her worries about Stephan. '“Of course, it’s a lie,” she said. “He 
hasn’t been invited anywhere. But surely you don’t expect him to 
tell you the truth? If he did he would have to say : ‘ Would you mind 
asking Papa whether I can go to the country for a few weeks with a 
little actress?’ I knew all about his plans. Siegfried expects that his 
experiment will also be his cure. He will live from day to day with 
his sweetheart and not merely sec her behind the footlights or in her 
dressing-room, all made up and painted.” It almost amused Angelique 
to see how guileless her sister looked. What did Elisabeth know 
about the world, and what did she understand about it? She lived 
here in the country like a nun, mourning a fiance who had died in 
the war, just like the girls in novels. “Siegfried intends to visit a 
few old friends in Germany and we have arranged to pay a surprise 
visit on Stephan in his summer paradise. We are rather enjoying the 
thought of the shock he’ll get when we suddenly appear before him 
and he has to introduce his lady-love to us.” 

Elisabeth was unable to take things as simply as this. She sat down 
that evening and wrote a long letter to Stephan. She did not expect 
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that the letter would make much dijfference, but she could not help 
writing. Something compelled her to tell him what fears filled her 
heart. She made it clear at once that she was not angry, but only 
concerned as a sister would be, and mainly, perhaps, because she 
seemed to have lost his confidence. She admitted that he alone could 
decide who was worthy of possessing his heart, but she had to warn 
him against women in general and against actresses in particular. She 
advised him to make very sure that the woman of whom he was fond 
was not playing with him. Was a girl who compelled him to spend 
more than he could afford capable of genuine love for him? She could 
understand and forgive much, provided she could also be sure that 
he would not throw away his honour and his good name by doing 
something irreparable. She reminded him that it was exclusively for 
his sake that she took so much trouble about the estate. He was the 
heir and on the day he came to live here with his wife she would go 
away and leave the field clear for the two of them. She thought that 
this was the best way to bring Stephan back to the consciousness of his 
name and of his social position, and* also to cure him of his dangerous 
speculating mania. 

She was full of hope when she posted the letter, but there was no 
reply. She was alone once more with her father and little Jacques, 
and tried to do her work without continuously thinking of Stephan. 
But she was so worried that, in the course of a conversation with Toni, 
she suddenly said : “ Stephan won’t be home till the end of the holiday 
this time, . . .” 

It was an access of weakness that made her betray herself like this 
in his presence. No sooner had she spoken than she became terrified 
lest Toni should begin to question her. She was so startled that she 
began to talk very fast about unimportant matters. But Toni did not 
think of asking questions. He had not noticed anything unusual in 
her voice. He thought that she was making small talk because, 
coming across him in the fields, she was compelled to converse with 
him. His old bitterness rose up in him. He would tell her something 
which would stop this exchange of courtesy. Talking very quiedy, 
though he found it more difficult than he had expected, he explained 
that he had now helped her through the busiest time on the farm. He 
hoped therefore to be relieved from his task. It had been a pleasure 
to oblige her, but now the summer was nearly over could she not 
find someone who would take over the work from him towards 
September or October? 

She had expected this announcement for many weeks, but it came 
to her as a blow nevertheless. For the first moment or two she had a 
stupid feeling that he was wickedly deserting her. Of course, she 
thought, if he did not mind leaving her to face her difficulties by 
hersdf, he had better go. She was not going to hold him back. But 
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she was too upset to speak and she merely gave him a chilly nod. He 
looked up quickly and full of suspicion. Had she someone in view 
to take his place? There was perplexity and almost hatred in his 
eyes after she turned away and left without speaking a word. If she 
had really already found somebody for the farm he was a threefold 
fool to continue working for her. Perhaps she was not even aware of 
the fact that staying on the farm had been a great sacrifice on his 
part. 

His mother was startled when she noticed how angry he was. She 
asked him if anything was wrong with the work, ‘‘ With the work? 
No, nothing. But I’ve had about enough of it. jfvc told the young 
lady of the castle that I’ll feel myself released from my obligation pretty 
soon. Anyhow die seems to know already who’ll take my place.” The 
old woman looked at her son with, tear-stained eyes. He turned from 
her and looked out through the window towards, the meadows and the 
fields that bore the fruit of his labour. 

Elisabeth could not bring herself to come and talk matters over with 
him. During the days that followed she gave up her daUy round 
along the fields. She lived in a state of dull despair. She was obsessed 
with her fears shout Stephan, and she found it impossible to sit 
down and give serious consideration to the matter of Toni’s successor. 
She made no effort and allowed herself to driEt. Toni, of course, had 
no inkliug of this. During the day’s work he often looked up, longing 
to catch sight of her. The fact that she kept away confirmed his belief 
that she had already taken a decision. There was no further need 
to pretend that she took an interest in his work. Probably jdjc had 
never been interested at all. . , 

He even thought that he knew wh^ Elisabeth intended to do. 
Freiherr von Hagel regularly travelled to Vienna with h^ sister, but 
it was obviously Elisabeth he was courting. Toni had seen them 
together once or twice, and this had been sufficient. The Freiherr 
was in love with her. Perhaps he intended that his estate manager 
should run the farm of Maria-Licht together with the von Hagel 
estate and Elisabeth imagined that this was possible. One ought to 
warn her against this scheme. But did she deserve it? Toni would 
have done it himself, but he was afraid that they might imagine that 
he wanted to become the farmer here and that he only announced 
his departure in order that she might beg him not to go. But he was 
in earnest, and now more than ever. If he felt at all sorry it was for 
the sake of his mother. 

He tried to overcome his resentment and to think once more about 
his future. But he was still so busy on the farm that he had no time 
to thmk ahead. Besides, why worry about what was waiting for him? 
He would fall on his feet somehow, it did not matter where. 

He used to have few illusions about his future : he realized that 
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he was merely trying to escape from his own past. But now he realized 
that there was no future for him on the other side of the ocean. Life 
had nothing more to give him. Why should he try to build a new 
life somewhere else? He could have been happy here if he could have 
thought of his work as his father did. Somehow a new sensation had 
come to him while he was here: it was as though after long and 
distant journeys he was back in a safe harbour. At first he refused to 
admit it, but now he knew that it was true. The mere fact that an 
apple tree into which he climbed as a boy had quiedy continued its 
growth through these incredibly dark and cruel years, as though there 
had never been a world war or a revolution, was sometimes enough 
suddenly to reconcile him to all he had suffered during those years. 
There were the peaceful evenings : there was the red of the setting 
sun behind the dark woods as in the old days, and the sound of the 
bells of the catde being driven home. When the stable door stood 
open the hay gave out the same scent as when he was a boy, and there 
was the familiar silhouette of the castle against the moonlit sky. When 
the mists hung round the orchard there was a deep quiet, but he could 
not enjoy it, because he was consumed with a longing that hurt, and 
that made it impossible for him to feel grateful for his home-coming. 

A few days after von Hagel and Angelique had left for Germany 
Ktde Jacques caught a chill and had to stay in bed. His temperature 
was not very high and Elisabeth did not think it necessary to send 
a telegram to his mother. In answer to a call sent out to Dr. Prisswitz 
a young man arrived with the surprising news that he had taken over 
his practice. Prisswitz’s eyesight had grown so bad that he could no 
longer work. He had gone to Vienna for another operation but he 
did not expect much from it. The news had an incredibly depressing 
effect upon her. She felt guilty towards her good old friend because 
she had neglected him so long. She might have gone to see him if 
only she could have brought a little joy into his dark home. But 
how could she have taken her worries to him? 

She was so busy looking after her little invalid that she failed to 
notice how intensely the child’s illness was affecting her father. The 
old Major sat absent-mindedly at the table and hardly touched a 
thing. He did not even enquire after the child. Elisabeth imagined 
that he had forgotten his grandson, and therefore she did not mention 
him. She did not know that the old man was afraid to enquire because, 
living continually between dream and reality, he imagined that 
Jacques had died just like Rudi and the first Stephan. Weird terrors 
agitated his decaying mind. They kept him awake at night, while 
be listened to the sighing of the wind in the trees just as Maria used 
to do, Elisabeth found out his secret sorrow when she found him 
hfe room one day. It was the first time she had ever seen 
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him in tears. She dropped on her knees by his side and tried to find 
out why he was unhappy. But he pressed his lips together and proudly 
turned away from her. “ Why are you crying, Papa? Is it for Rudi? 
Or for Mama? Or is it because Stephan won’t come home? I shall 
write to him to come at once. You aren’t crying because little Jacques 
is ill, are you? It’s nothing serious. The doctor says that he may get 
up in a few days’ time. Won’t you come and see him in his litde bed? 
He’d be so pleased. He has asked for you.” 

With trembling hands the old man fumbled for his handkerchief, 
because the tears kept running down his grey and hollow cheeks. 
Suddenly she had the impression that he had forgotten everything 
except that he wanted his handkerchief. She found it for him. In 
the evening he did not a>me down for dinner and he could not be 
persuaded to leave his room. Elisabeth was almost in a state of 
collapse. She wondered whether she would have to look after a second 
patient, and she was greatly relieved when old Anna came in very 
slowly and asked to be allowed to look after her old master. “ I’m not 
much good, nowadays, Fraulein Elisabeth, but perhaps I can still do 
this. I mean just look after him a little. He can’t be left alone in his 
room the whole day, can he?” She knocked at his door, and when 
there was no reply she simply walked in and she stayed there for more 
than an hour. At last she came back : “ He isn’t ill, he’s simply gone 
all childish. He only listens to me when I talk child language to him, 
and then he stops crying. Do leave him to me. I’m glad that there 
is still something for me to do.” 

Elisabeth received the news listlessly. She could almost envy her 
father because his nerves had at last given way, while she had to go 
on with her londy struggle. Sometimes, when she could not sleep, 
she took litde Jacques in her bed in order not to be so dreadfully 
lonely. How she would have liked to have a good cry with the warm 
child pressed against her. But she must not be weak. Meanwhile 
Anna looked after her master as though he had been her own husband. 
As his head was in any case no longer clear she could now and then 
secretly talk to him in the same motherly and tender way that she 
used for Krone. In the kitchen, when she went down in the after- 
noon for the strengthening draught to which she had grown accus- 
tomed in the last few years, she related with a feeling of triumph how 
the Major sometimes took her for the Baroness and sometimes for his 
daughter Elisabeth. 

Anna’s eyesight was no longer good enough for sewing and mend- 
ing, but she knitted, and meanwhile she told the Major everything 
that passed through her head. There was not much sense in it, but 
it didn’t matter because he didn’t listen. The main thing was that 
he did not feel alone and was quieter. She told him about Mariedl and 
about all she had done to present Ignaz with a son, but it had been 
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a girl once more. She told him many other things, some about to-day, 
others from thirty years ago. It didn’t matter whether she talked 
about the Chicago gangsters or the death of the poor Empress in 
Geneva. Sometimes she talked about the children as though they were 
still alive, and her husband also, and while she did this she believed it 
herself and she felt happy. She slept in a little room next to the 
Baron’s bedroom and she kept the door between them open so that 
she could hear if he began to cry at night. Then she got up, lit a 
candle, and kept up a flow of talk even though her eyelids dropped 
with fatigue. For Anna had grown so old that she could stand 
anything. Anything, except that her good old master should cry. 

« * • • ^ • 

One day Stephan appeared altogether unexpectedly at the castle. 
Elisabeth ran to him with a happy cry of surprise. But he admitted 
at once that he only came in order to meet Angelique. He thought 
she was at the castle, because he had tried in vain to get her on the 
telephone in Vienna. 

“What did you want of her?” asked Elisabeth, angry from dis- 
appointment. “Have you got into difficulties? Can’t you tell me 
about them?” 

He shook his head and pxirsed his lips. She hardly recognized him. 
His face had grown older and looked deadly tired. It was as though 
he were crushed by a great sorrow. She had never seen him like this, 
so resolute and hostile in his resistance to her authority. She was 
unable to persuade him to go and see his father. All he wanted to 
know was where was Angdique at the moment. Elisabeth was weak 
enough to tell him. “ In Berlin. . . .” He looked startled. “ Well, 
I’ll have to get to Berlin. I must leave for Berlin at once.” But his 
tone lacked conviction. She fancied she could guess the reason. 

“ Have you got enough money for the journey?” He did not reply. 
His lips remained proudly pursed, but they twitched nervously. 
“Stephan, what is the matter with you? Do tell me, please. Do you 
want help? Can’t I help you just as well as Ang61ique? You know 
that I would do anything, absolutely anything for you. Why do you 
hurt me so, why won’t you let me help you? I’m here, and Angdique 
is far away in Berlin. Stephan, do speak. Is it only money you 
need?” 

He still kept silent and she sank down into a chair. “ If you want 
much money . . . then I can’t give it you. Perhaps in a month, when 
the harvest is sold. But if it were absolutely necessary . . . Something 
might be found. I shall do all I can to get some money, somehow, 
for you. But I must know what you need it for. I shan’t be angry. 
Put your cards on the table, Stephan, and keep nothing to yourself.” 

At last he ^ke, though he found it difficult. “ It isn’t a matter 
o£ money. I mily want a Utdc in order to travel to Berlin. . . .” She 
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knew he was lying. “All right,” she said resignedly. “Go to 
Angeliquc. Til give yon money for the journey. Ignaz can drive you 
to the station — ^you look dog-tired. Won’t you have some food before 
you go?” 

He said he was not hungry. He would get something to eat in the 
train. He moved already towards the door in order to make clear 
that he was in a hurry to get away. She tried to show with a litde 
contemptuous smile that she understood him and went to fetch the 
money. With a head that felt empty she stood over her father’s writing- 
desk and found it almost impossible to calculate how much Stephan 
would need. At last she took a large sum, certainly more than he 
would require, because she was suddenly afraid that, humiliated by 
being kept waiting so long, he might have already run away. But he 
stood there by the door, pak and d^ected, his eyes cast down. When 
she handed him the little pHe of bank-notes he muttered something 
like : “ Pay you back in a week’s rime.” 

“I have never lent you anything, and I don’t want this back 
eitha:,” she said with tears in her voice. He kissed her hand, a 
ridiculous gesture which she tried to stop, and rudied away. Down- 
stairs she heard him ordering Ignaz in the tone of a young master 
to harness the horses. 

Elisabeth lived through the days that separated her from the return 
of her sister with the oppressive feeling that a catastrophe was drawing 
near. But Angflique explained the situation with a smile of triumph. 
“ Of course he came for money. What else would he come for? His 
woman jilted him the moment he ran dry. But how could you expect 
him to tell you? Even with me he tried to <fcny k. and I had a lot of 
trouble before I got it out of him.” “ And . . . what did you do?” 
Angflique shrugged her riiouiders. “He wanted rariier a lot tibis 
time, but Siegfried helped him.” 

“ What ! Does he accept money from strangers ? ” 

Angdique considered that she could allow herself to feel hurt by 
this remark. She turned away and left her sister alone. 

Von Hagel was coming to dinner that evening. He first drove to 
his home in order to deliver his trunk and to look through his mail. 
When he appeared Angelique was still dressing and Elisabeth found 
herself alone with him. She was able to put into words the intoler- 
able fear that had oppressed her for the last hour. “ Do tell me, von 
Hagel, has Stephan borrowed money from you?” 

Her guest seemed strangely absent-minded. It was almost as though 
he did not dare look her straight in the eyes. With a pretence of 
indifference he admitted : “ Yes, I did lend him a little.” 

“ Then I shall pay you back. How much was it?” 

“ I am sorry you treat me so formally,” he said in a tone of regret. 

“ I don’t see any reason for being other than formal with you in 
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this matter,” she said. “You haven’t answered my question yet. 
How much was it ? ” 

Von Hagel looked at her as though he were cornered. “ I should 
very much like not to tell you. I have my special reasons for this.” 

She looked at him. “ If by any chance there is something else as 
well, do tell me,” she said. “ Tell me everything.” 

Her voice was so imploring that it made him waver. He looked 
over his shoulder to the door. “ Perhaps it is better that you should 
know. After all, it’s not with this miserable sum of money that I m 
concerned, but with Stephan himself. Something has gone wrong. 
I wrote him a cheque on Vienna. He wanted to go there. And just 
now I got a notice from the bank, from which it appears that ten 
times the amount has been cashed.” 

He saw that Elisabeth turned pale. Full of compunction he stepped 
forward to assist her. But she drew back and looked at him with 
savage hostility in her eyes, 

“ Why did you lead him into temptation?” 

He blushed and did not find an immediate answer. “ So you accept 
without further question that Stephan could? ... I have been break- 
ing my head to think of other possibilities. The cheque may have 
been stolen from him and the amount altered afterwards.” 

Elisabeth shook her head. “No, no, no,” she said in a toneless 
vdee. “ Stephan has done it. When he left here I knew that he was 
of doing anything. That woman has driven him out of his 
s^ses. The rest lies on your conscience.” 

He felt his complicity so strongly, and he was so moved by her 
misery, that he made another step in her direction. He whispered : 
“ Don’t be afraid. There will be no consequences. It might all have 
been much worse. The bank had no suspicion and paid the amount 
without querying it. Thank goodness, the cheque was covered.” 

It was as though she did not take in what he was saying. There was 
a vacant look in her eyes. Then suddenly life returned to them and she 
looked at him with vague gratitude. But she had already reached a 
decision. “ I’m going to Vienna,” she said more quietly, “ And at 
once.” 

He tried to bar her way out. “Let me go with you. Let me 
settle all this. Let me talk with him.” 

“ You?” she asked with something like scorn. 

He was no longer able to control himself and took hold of her 
hand. “Elisabeth, let me help you. Let me make amends for the 
wrong I’ve done. If only this could bring us together, Elisabeth. I 
loved you from the moment I saw you after my return. It isn’t 
Angeliqiie I love, it’s you. You may despise me for what has 
hs^pened. I deserve it, I deserve it amply. But I swear that hence- 
far& I will do my best to be worthy of you. If I could only hope . . .” 
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At this moment the door opened and Angelique came in. But von 
Hagel kept Elisabeth’s hand passionately and d>stinately gripped 
in his. She had to free herself with violence. While he confessed his 
love in a hoarse voice she looked at him with distress in her eyes. 
But now with a frightened cry she rushed past him and her sister 
and went to her room to pack a suitcase in order to catch the evening 
train for Vienna. 

Angflique remained standing in the doorway with a strange and 
slightly surprised smile on her lips. ** I hope I ^d not come in at an 
inconvenient moment,” she said. 

• • » « • 

Elisabeth spent a whole day wandering through Vienna in a vain 
attempt to jSnd Stephan. At last she met his fellow medical smdent, 

. who told her that ht had prchably taken refuge beyond die frontier. 
During their last meeting on the Friday Stephan had made several 
dark allusions to flight. 

She also called on the woman for whose sake Stephan had eom- 
mitted his fatal folly. She was a very yemng blonde, not even 
particularly pretty, a coquette with a small sensual red mouth and 
infinite guilelessness in her astonished doll’s eyes. She began by 
receiving her lover’s sister with haughtiness, but soon enough die 
confirmed the medical student’s story. She faithfully confessed that 
on the Friday she had been out with Stephan and a few friends. She 
seemed to consider it very necessary to insist upon the presence of 
these friends. Stephan was in a generous mood and paid for every- 
thing. He became a litde drunk and talked of taking leave of them 
for good. He wanted to treat them all for the last time aiMi to be 
merry because the next day be would no longer be #kfa them* She did 
not take the thing very tragically, but now that his famiy were 
enquiring . . . Why, she thought it might be better not to k^p this, 
and saying so she pulled a ring from her finger. He had given her 
this ring, but if by any chance he had not got the money for it at 
home, as he told her, well then she’d rather . . . 

Elisabeth left the ring without touching it. She knew enough. What 
would Stephan do abroad? On what would he live? She wanted to 
write to tell him to come home, but how could she get at him? Her 
head was dizzy, she could no longer think. She could not imagine 
what was to happen now to him, to her, and to all of them. 

The way Angelique received her on her return proved that she 
was impressed by what had happened. “Well? Did you find out 
any more? Has he really done it?” And when Elisabeth merely 
answered with a nod, she said with a sigh, “ What a pretty mess.” 

Elisabeth thought this expression of contempt hardly called for, 
since Angelique had not exactly set a high example to Stephan. In 
order not to give a reply which she might have regretted she walked 
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on in the direction of her room, but this annoyed Angelique. “ Where 
is he now?’" she asked. “ Across the frontier? We may call ourselves 
lucky that von Hagel is a gentleman.” 

“Don’t you think it more important that Stephan is somethin^ 
else?” 

“ He has merely been weak,” said Angelique, suddenly taking up his 
defence. “ And if you look at it carefully you’ll find that after all it’s 
the fault of all of us.” 

“Each one of us can work out his own share of responsibility,” 
said Elisabeth. Her voice trembled. “And to revert once more to 
Freiherr von Hagel, he must be paid the full sum, even though this 
will not wipe out our shame.” 

“ He isn’t waiting for his money,” said AngeUque with exasperating 
frivolity. “ He said to me, ‘ As a matter of fact it was only fair that 
Stephan diould cash in ten times what I had written out for him. 
By the time he got to the bank with my cheque the crown had already 
taken another knock.’ ” 

Elisabeth made a sound of contempt and disgust. 

“ Of course,” said Angflique, “ I know sophistry does not appeal 
to you, and yet it’s the only way to see things clearly, believe me. If 
you don’t want to be broken by life, you must give up taking a senti- 
mental view of it. You’re still living in the pre-war world. I’m 
amazed each time I notice it. But you will perhaps consent to admit 
diat dae strange times in which we live arc responsible for much of 
the evil around us.” 

“ If we resign ourselves so easily, we don’t deserve better times than 
those we have,” was Elisabeth’s opinion. 

Angelique merely shrugged her shoulders. She was already thinking 
of something else. 

“Apart from this, I wish to inform you that all is over between 
Siegfried and me.” 

Elisabeth could not pretend to be sorry about this, and Angelique 
did not expect it. “ You’ve beaten me,” she said in the same indifferent 
ironical tone. “ Have you forgotten what I told you the first time I 
went to Vienna with him? If I come back with him and find that he 
still looks at you, then ... I still thought that the honours would be 
mine ! But it’s the other way. . . .” 

A letter came from Stephan. The postmark was Berlin but there 
was no address; he announced that a member of the party was giving 
him hospitality. The letter was written in a mood of profound 
remorse. He begged Elisabeth to forgive him. He must have been 
out of his mind, but now he had come to his senses and he realized 
the irreparable character of his action. He begged her not to tell his 
fatl^r. He realized that his guUt could not be wiped out, but he 
wanted to do aU he could to pay back Freiherr von Hagel. He would 
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never have the courage to reappear be&are Elisabeth again. The letter 
which she had written him before his vacation was still in his pocket 
and he kept it because it was more precious than gold. If only he had 
read it with more attention at the time! Why had he thrown himself 
into this abyss before he came to realize what one lost by giving up 
one’s good name. He had never been worthy of this name, any more 
than he was worthy of his sister. It was better to die honourably like 
Rudi, than to live on in disgrace. But he could not die because he had 
to live till he could acquit himself of his debt towards von Hagel. In 
a month’s time he would write again if there was anything new to 
announce. 

Elisabeth cried tears of joy as she read this letter. Perhaps Stephan’s 
dreadful mi^ake had really brought him back to his senses. Even so 
he would never be dbk tx> live as a von Weygand, lord of the manor 
of Maria-Lidbt. But the letter brought relief to her taut nerves. It 
removed her main anxiety about Stephan. It also made her realize 
how impossible things were at present. Ever3^ing was coming to an 
end. Angelique, who had grown used to the pleasures of her Viennese 
expedition, would not stand the coimtry very long. She was sure to 
go to Vienna or elsewhere with her little son. How loBg would Papa 
still live? For whose benefit was she to administer this stately house 
that was far too large? 

She wanted to see clear, to find a way out of her impossible position. 
She went to the farm at a time she was sure to find Toni there. No 
hope was left for her, and therefore she need no longer be afraid of 
meeting him. He came towards her strangely excited, but she refused 
to notice it and asked him when precisely he thought of leaving. The 
friendliness left his face at once, and be said that be was merdy waiting 
for Rudinger’s successor. He was ready to hand ovor the work to 
him any day. 

If you are waiting so impatiently fm him,” she said, “ you might 
surely do something to help me lx> find a suitable man for the work?” 
He looked at her with confusion. “ But , . . haven’t you found him 
yet?” 

“ It must be a man who can be trusted even if he is entirely with- 
out supervision,” she continued, deeming his question unworthy of 
reply. 

His astonishment increased. ‘‘Without supervision? Do you mean 
to say that the castle may be unoccupied one day?” 

The tone in which he spoke unexpectedly released in her that 
treacherous weakness she knew so well. “ You know as well as I do 
that my father is old. One day my sister is bound to go away with 
her child. What on earth am I to do here then, entirely by myself?” 

“ But your brother?” 

It was a strange sensation. He enquired after Stephan, to whom 
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had befallen a catastrophe scarcely less than the brother's who had 
died in Toni’s early youth. Toni could not possibly know this and 
yet his eyes looked exactly as they did when he stood there in the 
dry moat, with the child ... or was it mere imagination? Supposing 
she had asked his help before it was too late, and told him what 
dangerous paths Stephan was treading in Vienna? She had been held 
back by her pride, but what was left of this pride now? She stood 
before him a second time like one who is guilty, and she had to speak 
to him with downcast eyes. “ No,” she said, ‘‘ Stephan won’t come 
here. At least not for some time. . . .” 

He searched her face, curious, but he put no further questions. He 
saw her utter dejection. He realized now that she had no one to 
support her in her solitude, no one with whom she could talk freely. 
He. also saw that she was unable to meet his glance when he looked 
her straight in the (^es. Suddenly he was certain of what he had 
often suspected: he possessed a power over her. And she seemed 
so near him. Could he risk the unthinkable, the mad thing, now? 
Perhaps it was his last and only chance. His breath came with diffi- 
culty. But it seemed to him almost as though she too were paralysed. 
No, he felt not the slightest inclination to go away and to leave the 
place for someone else. How could he ever have been so craven? 

“And supposing I stayed here, here on the farm? Would that 
help you? Would it change something for you?” he asked, his voice 
stifled with hidden longing. 

She. feried to overcome the gr^t weakness which these words aroused 
in her. Of course it would be reassuring to her if he stayed on at 
the farm! Of course it would change much for her! But more than 
his help perhaps she wanted the warmth and the affection that radiated 
from him. Oh, it was not only since to-day that she knew what she 
felt for him. She had fought against it with all her power. Never, 
even when she was alone and unobserved, had she allowed herself 
to wonder whether, after Paul’s death, it was a consolation that Toni 
was fond of her, and whether perhaps she also did not feel more than 
a friendly affection for the playmate of her childhood. Till now it 
had all seemed so impossible, so very impossible to her. 

But who was she now? What was she really? She still addressed 
him with the forms used in addressing an inferior and either from 
pity or from pride he too observed the rules of an etiquette that had 
grown senseless. And yet it was only too clear that she depended 
entirely on him. 

Was he still waiting for her reply? It seemed to her as though she 
had already given it. Outside someone walked past the window. It 
was a labourer carrying pails of milk. She turned her face to Toni 
and unexpectedly she held out her hand, still hoping that this would 
merely express her gratitude without committing her. But he seized 
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the hand fiercely and drew her towards him with a restrained violence, 
and his eyes, betraying all his longing, looked into hers. She made 
a weak attempt to free herself, realizing as in a dream what she was 
doing. She would so gladly have given him what he wanted, after 
all h^ must have suffered because of her. She was lost and Toni 
wanted to save her. He could save her. Was she to hide the fact 
that she had faith in him? But supposing she did not love him after 
all? It was still Paul she loved, always Paul ! 

She closed her eyes and round her she felt an arm that was like 
that of Paul. It was so strong, so protecting and so tender; unexpec- 
tedly a strange glow passed through her. Here was something of the 
consolation for which she had yearned all these years. Tlie realization 
overwhelmed bar vdth* confusion, and she freed herself, blushing 
deeply. . . 

She dmught diat she would now walk out of the room but instead 
of this she walked to the window and stood there uncertain what to 
do and staring through a cloud into the late evening sunlight. 

“ Elisabeth . . he whispered. 

She could not speak, she sank down on a chair, hiding her head in 
her hands. 

“ All right. ... At Ica^ you know now,’’ he whispered hoarsely. 
“It has troubled me so long, I always knew it was impossible. I 
knew it when you were only thirteen or fourteen, and I went to the 
agricultural school. When you became engaged to Paul I resigned 
myself because I felt sure you would be happy. Why did you avoid 
me? I have talked with him about you, again and again, always about 
you. At last I became afraid that he would guess something, and 
then I kept silent Later, wh^ he was no loiter afive, I avoicfel 
you, ail those years. I have blamed the whole world for my unhappi- 
ness; I’ve even been lectured by you for my rebelliousness. After 
that time I went in deadly fear of meeting you. When my father 
died I wanted to go away at once, but you wanted me to stay. You 
asked it and that was enough. It made me suffer, and sometimes 
I thought I would not be able to bear it Now I thank God I stayed. 

It does me so much good to be able to tell you everything at last!” 
His voice trembled. 

She still did not speak. Had she perhaps not heard him? Suddenly 
he noticed a movement of her shoulders. She was crying. He came 
a step nearer. “ Leave me,” she begged helplessly. She rose with a 
slight uncertainty. “ Let me come to myself. Let me go now, I must 
think about it” 

He accompanied her silently to the door, and when he returned to 
the room his head was still in a whirl. What had happened here 
during these few minutes? What had she said? That she must 
reflect? Think it over? That was something at any rate! He was 
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Startled by his mother, who came in while he was pacing up and 
down the room. Old Magdalena was wise enough not to question 
him. She merely asked whether he did not intend to come for his meal 
at all to-night. 

• * • « • 

Elisabeth struggled the whole night, but she had to admit to herself 
that she had already come to a decision when she left the farm. What- 
ever might be the feelings which linked her for ever with Paul, she was 
profoundly fond of Toni and prepared to grant the prayer which in 
its audacity showed how desperately serious he was. She was 
prepared to face all the difficulties that would arise and all the conse- 
quences of the conviction that was growing stronger every hour. 
There was only one way left to her. She must remain by his side 
here in the country in the old fanoiliar environment. In the end she 
found it hardly possible to realize that foolish prejudices could have 
prevented her admitting this earlier. She wanted to compensate him 
to the full for the suffering which she had needlessly inflicted upon 
him. 

Was this all? Was she allowing herself to be guided merely by 
a feeling of guilt and by practical considerations? What was this 
magic power in Toni that made her feel something like hope and 
confidence while yesterday she was still without a guide and utterly 
dejected? Was it perhaps simpler than she had imagined to answer 
the love of a. man in whom one finds one’s salvation? When she 
closed her eyes and made herself think of nothing else, she found 
that his embrace was like that of Paul. How long would it be before 
she could surrender without thinking of anything else to the infinite 
protection of such a warm, manly and loving caress ? 

No doubt there was something childish in trying to soothe her 
conscience with the reflection that Paul and he had been friends. And 
yet . . .! They had talked about her together, their thoughts about 
her had secretly been the same. Would Paul not forgive her, if in 
her loneliness she sought protection with Toni? 

Notwithstanding the determination which this night had given her 
she felt surprised at the quiet confidence with which she told her 
decision to Angelique on the following morning. She was not in the 
least upset when Angelique gravely announced that she must have 
taken leave of her senses. 

“Is that why you refused von Hagel?” was Angelique’s first 
amazed comment. 

“No, there were other reasons. But now that you mention him 
I caj^i say that to have refused him makes it easier for me to accept 
Toni.’^ 

Angelique looked at her still in wonder. “If in my turn I may be 
fmmy for a moment, may I ask you whether you intend that he 
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should come and live here at Maria-Licht or do you think you’re 
going to live on the farm with him?” 

“We have not yet discussed any details, but I believe that I can 
easily guess what his decision will be.” 

“ Whatever it may be,” said Angelique, suddenly unable to control 
her rage any longer, “ I wish you ‘to know that I shan’t stay here.” 

Elisabeth felt a strange pain. She tried to hide it and, speaking 
as gendy as she could, she said : “ Till now I was the one who showed 
excessive pride in our name and whose ideas were so old-fashioned.” 

“ I have still enough pride left not to wish to be made ridiculous in 
the eyes of our whole staff.” 

“Nobody will laugh here. They are all fond of hitfi!. And they 
respect him.” 

“Then-^ only thing Fm afraid of is that I shall be unable to 
control my own laughter.” And when Elisabeth looked away with 
raised eydbrows and a curious expression Angelique added: “It’s 
lucky for you that Papa won’t find out about it! ” 

“ Yes, I consider it a blessing that Papa has not understood a number 
of things that have happened here recently.” Elisabeth thought this 
was about enough and left her sister. She wanted to get through 
her usual morning occupations as soon as she could and to go to the 
fields where she knew Toni was working. 

Left alone at the breakfast table, Angelique was still unable to 
believe that Elisabeth had really been in earnest. 

She’s crazy,” she repeated softly and furiously, but as she sat 
there muttering she discovered that behind her anger there was a 
secret envy of Elisabeth’s quiet determination, of her unlimited 
courage, md of tie youthful ^Ipw whidh suddenly seemed to have 
lit up her tired eyes. .She tried torvisualize Toni arfed f3r the first time 
she realized that as far as appearances went he could easily stand his 
own in comparison with von Hagel. And also as regards education. 
The only fatal thing was ... 1 Had Elisabeth fallen in love with him? 
If so he had achieved a miracle in making her renounce her decision 
to remain faithful to the end to her dead fiance. 

Angflique continued to ponder this miracle and gradually she 
began to think about herself. The evening before she had again given 
way to an impulse and written to her husband. She intended to post 
the letter at Klagenfurt in the course of the morning, but she did not 
expect that it would bring her a reply any more than her previous 
letters. She did not want to think any longer. For a moment a mock- 
ing smile appeared on her mouth as she imagined Siegfried’s face 
when he heard the news. Would she write to the old Vienna address 
just for fun? She would have preferred to tell him herself. 

What did it really matter? Why was she getting excited? Perhaps, 
in a world full of ersatz^ a decision like Elisabetih’s was a rare and 
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genuine thing. And after what had happened with Stephan 
Yes, her sister was right, and she, Angelique, was jealous. She was 
sufficiently magnanimous to admit this. Social prejudice! She had 
imagined that she did not care for him any longer. Would she mind 
social prejudices if she could recapture her husband? Had she herself 
paid much attention to them when she travelled with Siegfried to 
Vienna and speculated there like any stockbroker ? 

She walked up and down the room a litde longer. All these reflec- 
tions did not help very much to realize the situation^ under the eyes of 
these old family portraits! But what did this castle matter to her, 
this castle from which once before she had fled, and which from a 
distance had appeared to her anachronistic, an unbelievable little 
world of its own where she would never again find a place. What did 
she care for these ancestors who, if they knew everything, would 
shake their bewigged heads not only about Elisabeth’s decision but 
about all that had happened in the last few years and not the least 
about herself? Perhaps the moment had arrived at last for drawing 
the line once and for all. 

She came to a decision and went to Elisabeth, who was too busy 
to notice at once the change in her sister that had taken place in such 
a short while. 

“I’ve thought it over,” said Angdique, “and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that you are right after all.” 

Elisabeth said nothing. She had never known so well that she was 
right as after the hateful and empty reproaches which her sister had 
thrown at her an hour ago. And so Angelique had come to see it 
as well? 

“ I didn’t think you would ever have had the courage to do this,” 
Angelique continued. “ And I think that’s why I was so amazed at 
first.” Elisabeth shrugged her shoulders, but Angelique noticed that 
her sister was at least listening to her. “ I dare say you’ll meet him 
to-day,” she said. “Wish him happiness from me, will you?” 

Unable to master her emotion, Elisabeth came towards her with her 
arms wide open. 

“ I don’t deserve that you should kiss me,” said Angflique, hiding 
her confusion under her usual indifferent tone, “ but you’re made 
that way.” 

“ I’m so happy because of what you’ve just told me. Why do you 
want to leave us, Angdique? Oh, do stay! Where would you go to?” 

Angelique had a momentary return of irony. “ Just tell me first of 
all whether I’ve clearly understood that you intend to go and live 
with him on the farm?” 

“ It seems to me the logical conclusion. If we did anything else . . 
then there would be people who would laugh.” 

“ don’t you think that it will be difficult at first?” 
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“I don’t think so” 

“ Well, you won’t adnait it, and you needn’t, but there is something 
else. Have you thought already what will have to be done about 
Papa?” 

“ There are still many things about which I haven’t thought. But 
Pap^s the easiest problem o£ all. Anna can go on looking after him.” 

“ But what do you intend to do with the casde?” 

With the casde? What do you mean?” 

“ Maybe Toni^^l suggest what has just passed through my head.” 

“ And what’s that?” 

Angelique hesitated, then she brought it out. “ Let it! ” 

Elisabeth looked up in speechless amazement. 

“Does this seem s& strange to you?” Angflique asked. “To me 
it seans tite oidy natural thing to do. ’^But if I’ve starded you, we are 
quits. I will even confess to you that it isn’t the first time that this 
idea has occurred to me! When I read the advertisements in the 
Viennese papers . . . The papers are full of them. Let it, to a rich 
foreigner! And at a good price fixed in foreign currency. A Chicago 
sausage manufacturer can live here in a casde that is guaranteed 
genuine and complete with everything, at a price he would pay at 
home for an attic room. With his dollars we could in the first place 
pay off Stephan’s debt to von Hagel. And, as you admit yourself. 
Papa won’t notice it. And then I’ve another idea. I’m rich in ideas 
to-day, thanks to you. You would like me to stay, wouldn’t you? If 
you will entrust me with the task I can stay here to supervise things. 
For a time only, of course, and if circumstances are favourable it 
doesn’t seem unamusing to me.” 

Elisabeth stared at ho*. Perh^ ^he had not understood her last 
words. “ Do you think that Toni wAild have px^sed such a thing 
to me?” she asked. 

Angelique could not help laughing. She took a deep breath because 
the whole development of her plan had excited her more than she 
wanted to admit. 

“ I think,” she said slowly, “ that you could in any case not do Toni 
a greater pleasure than to suggest this to him: it will prove that 
you’ve definitely come to terms with the thing which stiU stands 
between you.” 

“ I was just going to see him,” Elisabeth confessed weakly. 

This did not seem at all surprising to Angflique. “ I’ve got to go to 
Klagenfurt this morning,” she said, and her voice suddenly sounded 
tired. 

Elisabeth looked after her as she left the room. She had never been 
able to fathom her sister and she was not able to do so now. Neverthe- 
less she believed that a moment ago she had been given a glimpse into 
her strange and unaccountable heart. They had never yet stood so 
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close together. And Stephan also was nearer to her than before. Was 
life after all giving her this new wealth when everything seemed lost? 

She tried to remember what precisely Angflique had told her about 
the castle. It was so strange, so unbelievable. . . . But perhaps Toni 
would think it very ordinary and reasonable. Perhaps it was the castle 
that still stood between them. And there must be nothing, ngi bin g 
whatever between them. 

What else had she still got to do? There were a few domestic 
duties to perform, but she could not possibly ren^nber what they 
were. Presently . . . presently. She must first of all go to him. She 
changed quickly and arranged her hair before the looking-glass. 
Perhaps, at twenty-eight, she was not so old after all? Downstairs 
little Jacques came towards her : his Mama had told him that Aunt 
Elisabeth would go out with him where Toni and the men and the 
maids were at work. 

She took his little hand and walked with him through the gate 
and across the bridge. Involuntarily she turned round to look at the 
castle for which Angelique had made such strange plans. She felt as 
though she were already leaving it for ever. She looked up at the 
familiar slate-covered roofs on which the moss grew. They had pro- 
tected her childhood, and equally familiar was the grey weather-beaten 
clock-tower. When they were still small it used to chime on the 
Emperor’s birthday. There was the room in which all of them— Rudi, 
Angdlique, and the first Stqdian— had slept together. And there was 
the window'behind which-Paul had studied. That window was the 
one from which Stephan . . She turned away quickly. She saw 
Toni’s face before her, but it was youiig again as in the days when he 
was a kind-hearted understanding big brother who watched over her 
and the other children. She felt young again, and it was as though 
the suffering of years slipped off her in a moment. 

“ Come, Jacques!” 

They went side by side. The little boy tripped merrily in the expec- 
tation of something not very clear but that must be full of pleasantness, 
because Aimt Elisabeth was walking with such different steps, lighter 
and happier than usual. 

They walked a little way through the wood. . . . Then before them 
opened the blue autumn sky, bathed in the sun, and the wide fields 
that had carried their harvest once more and were ready for the plough 
and for the harrow, ready once more to take within them the seed 
that would bring new fruit. 


THE END 
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